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I SEE no hope of completing a presentable commentary on 
Propertius within the next ten years ; but in the mean time I 
trust that the following list of corrections may be found of 
service to scholars. For my own sake too I have some desire 
to put my conjectures on record, as I am for ever seeing them 
forestalled by other students : Mr Konrad Rossberg in vol. 127 
of Fleckeisen's annual has bereft me of no less than nine. 
True, it is agreeable enough to have one's results confirmed by a 
scholar who stands next to Mr Baehrens and Mr Palmer at the 
head of living Propertian critics; but I should like to retain 
something of my own. As many readers are apt to fancy that 
the textual critic proposes alterations out of pure gaiety of 
heart and not because the vulgate wants altering, I have 
added an examination in detail of the first elegy; 'ne mea 
dona tibi studio disposta fideli, Intellecta prius quam sint, 
contempta relinquas*. I employ Mr Baehrens' MSS and nota- 
tion. 

I i. Between 11 and 12 are lost two such verses as these : 
' multaque desertis fleuerat arboribus, | et modo submissa casses 
ceruice ferebat 

Journal of Philology, vol. xvi. 1 
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I i 23 tunc ego crediderim uohis et sidera et amnes \ posse 
Oytinaeis ducere carminibus] et manes et sidera nobis. 

I i 33 in me nostra Venus noctes exercet amaras] me non, 
I ii 9 aspice quos summittat humus formosa colores] morosa, 
I ii 13 litora natiuis persvxident picta lapillis] superant de- 
picta, 

I ii 23 non illis studium uulgo conquirere amantes DVN, 
aquirere AF] fulgore anquirere. 

I iii. Between 6 and 7 should be inserted II ii 9 — 12 as 
follows: 'qualis et Ischomachi Lapithae genus heroine, | Cen- 
tauris medio grata rapina mero, | marcori Ossaeis fertur Boebei- 
dos undis | uirgineum primo composuisse latus, j talis* eqs. 
Mercurio satis FN, Mercurioque satis DV, Ossaeis Burmann. 

I iii 37 namque ubi longa meae consumpsti tempera noctis] 
nempe. The interrogation at the end of 38 should be re- 
moved. 

I iv 19 nec tibi me post haec committet Cynthia] se. 
I iv 24 et quicumque sacer qualis ubique lapis] quaeret. 
I iv 26 quam sibi cum rapto cessat amore dens'] deem, 
I V 9 quod si forte tuis non est contraria nostris'] uerhis. 
I vi 26 ham animam ecctremae reddere nequitiae] huic, 
eoctremam, 

I vii 16 quod nolim nostros euiolasse decs] eualuisse, 

I vii 23 and 24 should be placed between 10 and 11 : Mr 
Baehrens has seen that they are now out of place. 

I viii 13 atque ego non uideam tales subsidere uentos] laetos: 
13 and 14 should be placed after 16 with Scaliger. 

I viii 22. Bead ' de te | quin ego, uita, tuo limine, nostra, 
querar*. i^6a MSS. 

I ix 32 nedum tu possis spiritus iste leuis] tutus erit 

I xi 6 ecquis in extreme restat amore locus] amor iecore, 

I xi 15 and 16 should be placed between 8 and 9. 

I xi 22 aut sine te uitae cura sit uUa meae AFN, an DV] 
Perhaps haut or hau, 

I xiii 12 nec noua quaerendo semper amicus ens] iniquus 
Quietus rightly, except that Propertius wrote inims. 

I XV 25 and 26 should seemingly be placed before 33, where 
tarn tibi should be read with Mr Pcilmer after Madvig. 
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I XV 29 mtJtUa priua uasto labentur flumina ponto] Perhaps 
aucta. 

I xvi 9 nee possum infamis dominae defendere nocteB\ mces: 
thus no transposition is required. 

I xvi 23 me mediae noctes, me sidera prona iacentem | frigi- 
daque Eoo me dolet aura gelu] noctis^ 

I xvii 3 nec miM Casiopae solito mswra carinain DV and 
nearly so AFN] Cmtoreast Stella inuisura, 

I xvii 28 mansuetis socio parcite litoribus ADYN^ thoribus F] 
pectoribm, 

I xviii 15 tua flendo \ lumioa deiectis turpia siot lacrimia] 
flentis, 

I xviii 23 and 24 should be placed between 6 and 7 with an 
tua quod altered to a tm quot as in the interpolated Mss* 

I xviii 27 diuini /antes et frigida rupes] dumBti smtee* 

I xix 13 illic formosae ueniant chorus heroinae]/amos«^. 

I xix 1 6 Tell us hoc ita iusta sin at] u t 

I XX 3 and 4 should be written thus : * saepe inprudeuti 
fortuna occurrit amanti | cru delis i Minuis truw erat Ascanius 
dixerat 0, dixerit N. 

I XX 24 raram sepoaiti quaerere fontis aquam] Perhaps 
sacram. 

I XX 30 et uolucres ramo submouet insidias] armo, 

I XX 52 formosum Nymphis credere uism Hylam ON, 
V m, 2] ni uis perdere rur^us Mr Palmer rightly, except that 
nmis should be read. 

I xxiL Between 8 and 9 should be inserted ii xxx 21 and 
22; after 10 should be placed iv i 65 and 66 : * si Perusina tibi 
patriae sunt nota Bepulcia, | Italiae dnris funera temporibus, | 
cum Romana suos egit discordia dues | (sic, mihi praecipue 
puluis Etrusca dolor, | tu proiecta mei perpessa ea membra 
propinqui, | tu nullo misen contegis ossa solo) | spargereque 
alterna communes eaede penates | et ferre ad patrios proelia 
di ra lares, [ proxima subposito con tinge na Vmbria campo | me 
genuit terris fertilis uberibus. | acandentes quisquis cemet de 
uallibua arces, | ingenio muros aestimet iUe meo \ praemia mss. 

n i 5 siue illam Cois fulgentem incedere cocscis] iuuat : thua 
no transposition is required. 

1— a 
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II i 11 and 12 should be placed after 14, and cum in 11 
should be changed to turn, 

II i After 38 should be inserted ill ix 33 and 34 : ' Theseus 
infemis, superis testatur Achilles, | hie Ixioniden, ille Menoe- 
tiaden ; | Caesaris et famae uestigia iuncta tenebis : | Maecenatis 
erunt uera tropaea fides 

II i. After 56 should perhaps be placed xv 31 — 36 which 
have no business in their present situation. 

II ii 9 — 12 belong, as I have said, to I iii; their present 
place, between 8 and 13, must have been originally occupied by 
two such verses as these: 'aut patrio qualis ponit uestigia 
ponto I mille Venus teneris cincta Cupidinibus *. 

II iii should be joined to ii ; but iii 1 — 8, between 4 and 5 
of which should be inserted with Scaliger ii 1 and 2, are a frag- 
ment which has no business here. 

n iii 11 and 12 should be placed between 16 and 17, and 
the whole passage written thus: 'nec me tam facies, quamuis 
sit Candida, cepit | (lilia non domina sunt magis alba mea), | nec 
de more comae per leuia coUa fluentes, | non oculi, geminae, 
sidera nostra, faces, | nec siqua Arabic lucet bombyce puella | 
(non sum de nihilo blandus amator ego), | ut Maeotica nix 
minio si certat Hibero | utque rosae puro lacte natant folia; | 
quantum quom posito formose saltat laccho * eqs. 

II iii 45 and 46 (Hertzberg Haupt Palmer = iv 1 and 2 
Mueller Baehrens) have no business where they now are ; no 
more have iv 5 and 6 (H. H. P. = 15 and 16 M. B.). 

II vi is a patchwork of these fragments: 1 — 8; 9 — 14; 15 — 
26 after which we should seemingly with Mr Heydenreich 
place 35 and 36 ; 27 — 34 (so Lachmann) ; 37 — 40 (the same) ; 
finally 41 and 42 should be placed with Mr Baehrens after 
viil2. 

n vii 16 non mihi sat magnua Oastoris iret equus] nanus. 

n viii 3 and 4 are out of place ; so are 11 and 12. 

II viii 21 — 24 have no business here and should perhaps be 
placed after xxviii 40. 

II viii 30 cessare in tectis pertulit anna sua] Teucris. 

II ix 7 uisura et quamuis numquam speraret Vlixem] Per- 
haps uimrum. 
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n IX 12 et doniinuin lauit maerens eaptiua cruentum | ap- 

positum fl.au is in Simoenta uadis] Sinwenie. 

II IX 1 5 cum tibi nec Peleus aderat nec caerula mater FN, 

qmrn tibi DY] cui turn or quoi turn, 

n ix 18 tunc eUwm felix inter et arma pudor] otia time. 
11 ix 29 and 30 should be placed between 20 and 2L 
n ix 44 nunc quoque eris, quamuis sis inimica mihi] era^g, 
II X '2. et campum Haemonio iam dare teinpu3 equo] cwnvpum 

et Maeonio. 

II xii 6 fecit et kunmno corde uolare deum] haut uam. 

n xiii 1 non tot Achaemeniia amiantur Etrusca sagittia 0, 
armatuT N] armatus &^tkra or Erythra. 

II xiii 38 quam fmrant Phthii bnata omenta uiri] Junere 
quam. 

II xiii 39 and 40 should be written thus: *tu quoque ai 
quando uenies adfata (memento) | hoc iter, ad lapides, cara^ ueni 
memores ad fata MSS. 

n xiii 45 nam quo tarn dubiae aeruetur spiritus horoB] 
Perhaps aurae. 

II xiii 48 cui si tam longae minuisset fata senectae | Qalli^ 
CU8 Diacis miles in aggeribus] melims. 

II xiii 55 illic formosum iaouisse paludibuSf illuc | diceris 
eflftisa tu, Venus, iese coma DVN, plaudibm F] ciuuse a plane- 
tibus : duisse Mr Baehrens, 

II xiv 5 suluum quvi aspexit Oreatem FN, mum saluwm D V] 
cum saluvmi, 

n xiv 7 and 8 should be written thus ; ' nec aic, cum mm- 
lumera Minois Thesea uidit, | Daedalium lino cut duce rexit 
iter \ The MSS omit cum in 7 and have cum for mi in 8. 

n xiv 29 and 30 should be written thus : ' nunc a te^ mea 
luXj pendett uiea I i tore uauia | sohiat an in mediis sidat honuata 
nadis \ adte and umiet mss ; seruata an FN, sei^ta in D V* 

n XV* The versea of this elegy should be arranged as 
follows : 1—8, 37—40, 9—24, 49 and 60, 20 and 30, 27 and 28, 
25 and 26^ 51 — 54. 25 and 26 have already been placed after 
28 by Mr Palmer. 41 — 48 should be placed after xxx 18; 
31 — 36 perhaps after i 56. 

II XV 1 should be written thua ; *w mB felicem, lo nox mihi 
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Candida, io tu | lectule*. 0...0...0 F, o..,o.,.et N, ah..,o.,, 

II XV 37 quod mihi si tecum tales concedere noctes | ilia 
uelit] interdum. 

II xvi 13 and 14 should be placed after 28 ; 17 and 18 after 
12 ; 29 and 30 after 46 ; 41 and 42 after ill xi 38. 

II xvii 13 and 14 should be placed after 2 ; after 4 should 
be placed xxii 43 — 50. The verses 5 — 12 and 15 — 18 are a 
fragment of another poem. 

II xviii 5 quid si iam canis aetas mea ccmeret annis] Per- 
haps marceret ah. 

II xviii 9 ilium, saepe mis decedens fouit in ulnis | quam 
prim adiunctos sedula lauit equos] priu8.,,stadii8 fanctos: no 
transposition of verses should be made. 

II xviii 23 nunc etiam infectos demens imitare Britannos | 
ludis et extemo tincta nitore caput] tune..,uadi8. 

II xviii 29 and 30 should be placed after 24, and in 29 
deme : mihi should be written with Perreius. 

n xviii 33 and 34 have no business here. 

II xviii 37 and 38 should be placed at the end of xix, which 

see. 

n xix 5 nulla neque ante tuas orietur rixa fenestras] vUa, 

n xix 17 — 24 are no part of this poem. 

II xix 18 me sacra Dianae | suscipere et Veneri ponere uota 
iuuat] Perhaps Veneris. 

n xix 27 and 28 should be placed after 32 ; after 28 should 
be placed xviii 37 and 38. 

II xix 31 quin ego in assidua mutem tua nomina lingua] 
The sense required is *quin ego tua crimina metuam uelut in 
assidua turba In 29 sic should be changed to set with Munro. 

II XX 8 nec tantum Niobae bis sex ad busta superbae | solli- 
cito lacrimans defluit a Sipylo] os. 

II XX 35 hoc mihi perpetuo ius est] haec.laus. 

n xxi 12 eiecta est tenuis namque Oreusa domo] dedt 
Aesonia. 

II xxii 43 — 50 should be placed after xvii 4, as I have said. 
II xxiii 1 cui fuit indocti fugienda et semita uulgi FN, et 
omitted by DV] cui fugienda fuit indocti semita uulgi. 
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n xxiii 4 ut promissa suae uerba ferat dominae] praemissa. 

n xxiii 23 and 24 should be placed after xxiv 4. 

II xxiv 4 av;t pudor ingenuus avt reticendm amor] a pudor, 
ingenuus reiciendvs amor. 

II xxiv 8 urerer et quamuis, nomine uerba darem] urerer et 
quamuis non bene, uerba darem. 

II xxiv 51 hi tibi nos erimus] hie. 

II XXV 35 at si saecla forent antiquis grata puellis] gratia 
antiqvu, 

u XXV 41 uidistis pleno teneram candore puellam, | uidistis 
fusco] Perhaps niueo. 

II XXV 43 uidistis quandam Argiua prodente figura, | uidistis 
nostras O, quadam N] patriam Argiwis. 

II XXV 45 illaque plebeio uel sit sandicis amictu] a^que. 
. II XXV. Before 47 at least two verses have been lost : the 
passage may have run thus : * quin tu uvlgares, demens, compesds 
amores \ in poenamque uagus desinis esse tiuim, \ cum satis una 
tuis insomnia portet ocellis | una sit et cuiuis femina multa 
mala 

n xxvi 23 non si Cambysae (cambise) redeant et flumina 
Oroesi] tarn inuisi, 

II xxvi 31 and 32 should be placed before 29 : after 28 two 
verses have been lost : the passage ran thus : * sine iter in terris 
dominae sit carpere cura \ terrestrem carpet me comitante uiam ; \ 
unum litus erit positis torus unaque tecto | arbor, et ex una 
saepe bibemus aqua. | seu mare per longum ' eqs. sopitis Mss, 
omitting torus. 

II xxvi 54 nec umquam | altemante uorans uasta Charybdis 
aqua] vxicans Ayrmann rightly, except that Propertius wrote 
means, a form preserved by F in iv ii 19 ' mendax fama uoces \ 

II xxvii 7 rursus et obiectum flemus caput esse tumultu 0, 
fietus N] jles tu, 

n xxviii. After 2 should be placed 33—38: 33 and 34 
were so placed by Passerat. 

II xxviii 9 — 32 are no part of this poem. 

II xxviii 40. After this verse should perhaps be placed viii 
21 — 24, as I have said. 

n xxviii 51 uobiscum est iope"] If Mr Rossberg's Creta for 
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troia in 53 and Jacob's Beli for phebi in 54 are correct, I propose 
Hesione. 

n xxviii 57 and 58 should be placed before III xviii 25. 

II xxviii 61 and 62 should be punctuated thus : ' redde etiam 
excubias diuae nunc ante iuuencae | uotiuas, noctes et mihi 
solue decern 

II xxix 27 ibat et hinc castae narratum somnia Yestae] 
Perhaps in. 

II xxix 36 signa mluptatis non iacuisae duos, voluntatis FN, 
uolutanUs F man. 2, nec N] vohdantis concaluisse. 

II XXX. Here are three elegies or fragments of elegies : the 
first 19 and 20, 1 and 2, 7—10, 3—6, 11 and 12 ; the second 
13—18 (here insert xv 41—48), 37—40; the third 23—30, 
33—36, 31 and 32. 21 and 22 should be placed after I xxii 8, 
as I have said. 13 eqs. have already been separated by Mr 
Heimreich and 23 eqs. by Lachmann from the verses which 
precede them in the MSS : 31 and 32 have been placed after 36 
by Mr Rossberg. 

II XXX 35 si tamen Oeagri quaedam compressa figura \ Bis- 
toniis olim rupibus accubuit] figurae, 

II xxxii. Before 1 should be placed 7 and 8. 

n xxxii 5 cur uatem Herculeum deportant esseda Tibur 0, 
cwnm te N] cumam te. 

II xxxii 15 and 16 should be written thus: *et leuiter 
lymphis lato crepitantibus orbe \ qiiam subito Triton ore recon- 
dit aquam ' or ' aqua tota. . .urhe cum MSS, toto. . .orbe Heinsius. 

n xxxii 25 and 26 should be placed after 30. 

II xxxii 32 et sine decreto uiua reducta domum est] de. 

u xxxii 37 hoc et Hamadryadum spectauit turba sororum 
DVN, non F] uos. 

II xxxii 41 and 42 have no business here and should perhaps 
be placed after m xiii 12. 

n xxxii 43 and 44 should be placed after 46. 

II xxxii 61 should be written *quod si tu Qraias uinces 
imitata Latina'. tuqv^ es FN, siue es DV: I fancy O had 
iuue es. 

II xxxiii 6 qudecumque ilia fuit, semper amara fuit] Per- 
haps quodcumque. 
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II xxxiv 12 posses in tanto uiuere flagitio N, posset et in F, 
posses et in DV] posses tv/n. 

n xxxiv 31 — 54 should be thus arranged : 51 — 54, 41 and 
42 (so Munro), 39 and 40 (Munro), 31 and 32 (Munro), 43 and 
44, 33 — 38, 45 — 50. There should be a comma, not a full stop, 
at the end of 38. 

II xxxiv 40 Amphiaraeae prosint tibi fata quadrigae | aut 
Capanei magno grata ruina loui ? N, magna omitted by O] irate. 

II xxxiv 59 me iauet hestemis positum languere coroUis] mi 
lvbet,..posito: retain Vergilio in 61. With 59 begins a new 
elegy. 

II xxxiv 83 nec minor his animis, avt sim minor ore, cano- 
rus I anseris indocto carmine cessit olor] hie. . .vt sit 

III ii 24 annorum aut ictu pondere uicta ruent N, ictu port- 
dera F, ictm pondere D V] icttis pondera. 

ni iii 41 nil tibi sit rauco praeconia classica comu | flare N, 
praeconica O] Perhaps Phoenicia. 

Ill iv 4 should be written ' Thybris, et Euphrates sub tua 
iura fluet \ Tygris N, Tigris O : flvmt NO. 

in iv 18 et subter captos arma sedere duces] cantos: 17 and 
18 should be placed before 15 with Mr Keil. 

Ill V 9 corpora disponens mentem non uidit in arte] arte. 

Ill V 11 nunc maris in tantum vmto iactamur] ponto. 

Ill V 15 uictor cum uictis pariter miscehitwr umbris] misce- 
tur in. 

Ill V 40 and 42 should exchange places. 
Ill vi 3 and 4 should be placed after 8. 
Ill vi 28 et lecta exectis anguibus ossa trahunt DVN, exactis 
F] exuctis. 

m vi 40 me quoque consimili inpositum torquerier igni | 
iurabo bis sex integer esse dies] ipse. 

ni vii. The verses of this elegy should be arranged thus : 
1—10, 43— C6, 17 and 18, 11—16, 67—70, 25—32, 37 and 38, 
35 and 36, 19 and 20, 33 and 34, 21—24, 39—42, 71 and 72. 
17 and 18 were placed after 66, 67—70 after 16, 25—28 after 
70, 35 and 36 after 38, 39—42 after 24 by Scaliger ; 43—66 
after 10, 11 and 12 after 18 by Mr Baehrens. Further, 51 and 
53 should exchange places as Mr W. Fischer bids them. 
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Ill vii 60 attulimus longas in freta uestra manus] noctms : 
the sentence is interrogative. 

Ill viii 12 et Veneris magnae uoluitur ante pedes] haec: a 
full stop should be placed at the end of the verse : 13 — 18 have 
no business here. 

Ill viii 35 and 36 are out of place. 

Ill ix 9 gloria Lysippo est animosa effingere signa N, Jmgere 
O] ecfingere. 

Ill ix 16 Praxitelem propria uindicat urbe lapis] uendit at : 
uendUat Hertzberg. 

Ill ix 25 Medorum pugnaces ire per hostes] Perhaps ptigna 
resdndere pastes. 

Ill ix 33 and 34 should be placed after ii i 38, as I have said. 

Ill ix 49 and 51 should exchange placea 

III X 23 tibia nocturnis succumbat rauca choreis] continuis. 

Ill xi 13—16 should be placed after 20. 

m xi 17 Omphale in tantum formae processit honorem] 
Perhaps Maeonis, 

ni xi 36 and 40 should exchange places as Lachmann bids 
them ; then after 38 should be inserted li xvi 41 and 42 : the 
passage should run thus: 'haec tibi, Pompei, detraxit harena 
triumphos : | nulla Philippeost agmine adusta nota. | issent 
Phlegraeo melius tibi funera campo ; | nec tua sic socero coUa 
daturus eras : | Caesaris haec uirtus et gloria Caesaris haec est, | 
ilia, qua uicit, condidit anna manu v/na Philippeo sanguine 
and uel tua si MSS. 

Ill xi 47—68 should be arranged thus : 51—58, 65—68, 59 
and 60, 47 — 50. 67 and 68 were placed before 59 by Passerat. 

Ill xi 55 and 56 should be written thus : ' non hoc, Roma, 
fui tanto tibi ciue uerenda* | dixerat assiduo lingua sepulta 
mero. dixit et MSS. 

m xi 70 tantum operis hetli sustulit una dies] tanti..,bellu7rk' 

III xii 25 castra decern annorum et Ciconum mons Ismara 
calpe] mersa...clade or caede: domita...clade Eldick. 

Ill xiii 9 haec etiam clausas expugnant arma pudicas] 
Euhadnas. 

Ill xiii 12. After this verse should perhaps be placed 
II xxxii 41 and 42, as I have said. 
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m xiii 19 and 20 should be written thus: 'et certamen 
habent, letum quae uiua sequatur | coniugii*, leti...coniugium 
MSS : editors put the comma after leti, 

III xiii 35 hinulei pellis totos operibat amantes] Perhaps 
lentos : in 37 laetas should be read with F. 

Ill xiii 39 comiger atque dei uacuam pastoris in aulam | dux 
aries saturas ipse reduxit ones] die. 

Ill xiii 43 — 46 I fear have no business here. 

Ill xiv 15 and 16 should be placed before 11; Scaliger 
placed them before 13. 

Ill xvi 20 sanguine tam paruo quis enim spargatur amantis | 
improbus ? ewclusis fit comes ipsa Venus] exsuctis, 

III xvi 21 quod si certa meos sequerentur funera casus] 
cursus. 

m xvii 12 spesque timorque animo uersat utroque modo] 
animae. 

m xvii 24 Pentheos in triplices funera grata greges] Per- 
haps carpta. 

Ill xviii 10 errat et in uestro spiritus ille lacu] infemo. 

m xviii 19 and 20 Attalicas supera uestes atque omnia 
magnis \ gemmea sint Ivdis] ostra zmaragdis... India, 

III xviii 21 sed tamen hoc omnes, hue primus et ultimus 
ord6\ manet . .imvs. 

Ill xviii 25. Before this verse should be placed ii xxviii 57 
and 58, as I have said. 

Ill xviii 29 and 30 should be placed after iv vi 34. 

Ill xviii 31 — 34 should be written thus: 'at tibi nauta, pias 
hominum qui traicit umbras, | hoc animae portet corpus inane 
uia, I qua Siculae uictor telluris Claudius et qua | Caesar ab 
humana cessit in astra nice *. huc.Mae MSS. 

in xix 25 and 26 should be placed after 28 : thus taTnm in 
27 can be retained. 

m XX 19 — 24 should be placed before 15 : Lachmann placed 
19 and 20 there. 

ra XX 25 qui pactas in foedera ruperit aras] Perhaps tacta 
sic.ara. 

in xxii 3 Dindymis et sacra fabricata iuiLenta CybeUe 0, 
inuenta N] in caute. 
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Ill xxii 15 and 16 should be placed before 7 and written 
thus: *siqua et olorigeri uisenda est ora Caystri | et quae 
septenas temperat unda uias et siqua NF man. 2, at siqua O. 
qua NO. 

Ill xxii 25 Albanus lacus et socii Nemorensis ab unda N, 
sotii F, sotils D V] foliis Nemorensis abundans. 

Ill xxii 41 hie tibi ad eloquium ciues] Perhaps adloquium. 

Ill xxiii 14 an tu I non bona de nobis crimina ficta iacis] 
carmina. 

Ill xxiii 17 and 18 should be punctuated thus: *et quae- 
j cumque uolens reperit non stulta puella | garrula, cum blandis 
dicitur hora dolis 

Ill xxiv 9 and 10 should be placed after 12 thus : ' haec ego 
non ferro, non igne coactus, et ipsa | naufragus Aegaea uerba 
fatebor aqua. | quod mihi non patrii poterant auertere amici | 
eluere aut uasto Thessala saga mari, | correptus saeuo Veneris 
torrebar aeno ' eqs. 

III xxiv 19 Mens Bona, siqua deo es, tua me in sacraria 
dono] adeo. 

IV i 7 Tarpeius, Tarpetius N] Tarpeiitis, So iv 1 I should 
write Tarpeiiae for the tarpeUe of F, and iv 15 Tarpeiia for the 
carpella of the same MS. 

IV i 19 annuaque accenso celebrare Palilia faeno FNV, cele- 
brate P] celebrante. 

TV i 28. After this verse should be inserted x 21 and 22 ; 
after 29 should be placed in reverse order x 19 and 20 : the 
passage will run thus: 'nec rudis infestis miles radiabat in 
armis : | miscebant usta proelia nuda sude. | picta neque in- 
ducto fulgebat parma pyropo : | praebebant caesi baltea lenta 
boues. I prima galeritus posuit praetoria Lycmon, | nec galea 
hirsuta compta lupina iuba. | idem eqv^s et frenis, idem fuit 
aptus aratris, | magnaque pars Tatio rerum erat inter ones et 
and equ^ MSS. 

IV i 31 — 56. Out of these verses, 33 — 36 should be placed^ 
after x 26 ; the rest should be arranged thus : 37 and 38, 58 
and 56 (so L. Lange), 31 and 32, 45 (write hinc with Heinsius) 
and 46, 39 and 40 (write hu^ with Messrs Baehrens and Palmer), 
47 — 52, 41 (write illos with Schrader) — 44, 53 and 54. 
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IV i 31 hinc Titles Ramnesque uiri Luceresque coloni O, 
soloni N] seiieri. 

rv i 50 dixit Auentino rura pia/nda Remo] Perhaps dixerat 
a uentis non rapienda, 

IV i 57 — 70, when 65 and 66 have been removed and placed 
after I xxii 10, compose a prooemium to i (1 — 56), ii, iv, vi, ix, 
X, and should be arranged thus : 61 — 64, 57 — 60, 67 — 70. 

IV i 81 eqs. should be written thus : ' nunc pretium fecere 
deos et fallimus auro | (luppiter !) obliquae signa iterata rotae | 
felicesque louis stellas' eqs. fallitur MSS. 

IV i 85 and 86 should be placed after 108: 83—86 were 
placed there by Scaliger. 

IV i 87 and 88 should with Scaliger be placed before 71 : 
88 should be written ' et maris et terrae regna superba canam 
longa sepulcra MSS. 

rv i 120 incipe tu lacrimis aequs adesse nouis] miraclis, 

IV i 124 et lacus aestiuis intepet Vmber aquis] non tepet 

IV i 143 and 144 should be placed before 141. 

IV ii 2 accipe Vertumni signa patema dei] regna. 

IV ii 4. After this verse should be placed 49 — 56 in the 
following order: 51 — 54, 49 — 50, 55 and 56. There should be 
a comma at the end of 4, a full stop at the end of 52. 

IV ii 12 Vertumni rursus credidit esse sacrum] credis id. 

IV ii 35 est etiam aurigae species Vertumnus et eius eqs.] 
Perhaps mentiar. 

rv ii 39 pastorem ad haculvm possum curare'] da baculimiy 
pastor me possum omare, pastor me Ajrrmann. 

rv iii 7 — 10 te modo uiderunt iteratos Bactra per orttis, \ te 
modo munito Serious hostis equo, | hibernique Getae pictoque 
Britannia curru, | ttstiis et Eoa decolor Indus aqua] Itura^os 
uiderunt. . .arcus, . .Hyrcania, ..tusus, 

rv iii 11 should be written thus: *haecne marita fides et 
[prima£] praemia noctis \ hae sunt pactae mihi DV, et pacate 
mihi F, [et pactae mihi O I fancy], et parce auia N, \et prae mia 
the archetype I fancy]. 

rv iii 29 — 62 should be arranged thus: 43 — 50 (so Mr 
Luetjohann), 29—32, 55 and 56, 33 and 34, 51 and 52, 36—42, 
53 and 54, 59—62, 57 and 58. 
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IV iii 48 cum pater altas | Africus in glaciem frigore nectit 
aquas] caelicus, 

IV iii 62 succinctique calent ad noua lucra popae] lustra, 

rv iii 63 ne precor ascensis tanti sit gloria Bactris] accensis. 

IV iv 17 and 18 should be placed after 86 : Broukhusius 
placed them after 92. 

IV iv 47 eras, ut rumor ait, tota pugnabitur urbe] pigrabitur. 

IV iv 71 and 72 should be placed after viii 52. 

IV iv 82 pacta ligat, pactis ipsa futura comes] coepUs. 

IV iv 87 prodiderat portaeque fidem patriamG^Q iacentem] 
Perhaps jpatrem. 

IV V 19 and 20 should be written thus: 'exercebat opus, 
uerbis heu blanda, perinde \ saxosam atqiie forat sedula gutta 
uiam exorabat. . .ceu. . .perure Mss, feratque V, que feral DFN, 
forat Messrs Rossberg and Palmer. 

IV V 21 si te Eoa derorantum iuuat aurea ripa O, dorozan- 
turn N] topazorum. 

IV V 29 — 62 should seemingly be arranged thus: 59 — 62 
(so Mr Luetjohann), 41—44, 47—58, 45 and 46, 31 and 32, 
29 and 30, 33—36, 39 and 40, 37 and 38. 

IV vi 26 armorum et radiis picta tremebat aqua ON, qv^ for 
et V man, 2] radiisque icta, icta Heinsius. 

IV vi 34. After this verse should be placed ni xviii 19 and 
20, as follows : ' non ille attulerat crines in coUa solutos | aut 
testudineae carmen inerme lyrae, | sed quali aspexit Pelopeum 
Agamemnona uultu | egessitque auidis Dorica castra regis | (hie 
olim ignaros luctus populauit Achiuos | Atridae magno cum 
stetit alter amor), | aut quali flexos soluit Py thona per orbes ' 
eqs. 

IV vi 45 and 46 should be placed after 52. 
rv vi 49 quodque vehunt prorae Centaurica saxa minantis] 
Perhaps quot 

TV vi 81 sine aliquis pharetris Augustus parcet Eois] Per- 
haps aequus. 

IV vii 4 murmur ad extremae nuper humata uiae\ He 
should have written Tibure ad eostremam...uiam. 

IV vii 23 at mihi non oculos quisquam inclamauit euntis] 
eunti 
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IV vii 55 — 58 should be written thus: 'nam gemina est 
sedes turpem sortitag'i/e ueram, \ cvmbdqvie diuersa remigat 
omnis aqua : | una Clytaemestrae stuprum uel adultera Cres- 
sam I portat mentitam lignea monstra bonis per amnem 
turba MSS. 

rv vii 64 narrant historias, pectora nota, suas] sancta. 
IV viii 1 disce quid Esquilias hac nocte fugarit aquosas] nocte 
hoc, furiarit 

IV viii 4 hie tibi tarn rarae non pent hora morae] Perhaps 
gratae, 

IV viii 9 and 10 should be placed after 12. 

rv viii 39 should be written thus : * unguenturriy tibicen erat, 
crotalistria, phimus \ Nile taus. . .phillis MSS. 

rv viii 52. After this verse should be placed iv 71 and 72 
as follows : ' nec mora, cum totas resupinat Cynthia ualuas. | non 
operosa comis sed furibunda decens | ilia ruit, qualis celerem 
prope Thermodonta | Strymonis abscisso pectus aperta sinu *. 

IV ix 21 dixerat ; et sicco torquet sitis ora palato] at 

TV ix 29 populus et longis ornabat frondibus aedem] glaucis, 

IV ix 31 hue ruit in siccam congesta puluere barbam] Per- 
haps m sicca ruit...labra, 

rv ix 60. Write ' haec lympha puellis, | aula secreti limitis 
unda, fluit una MSS. 

IV ix 70 Hercule exterminium nescit inulta sitis] I had 
conjectured 'Herculea (extremum) nee sit inulta sitis'; but 
perhaps * Herclei exterminium nec sit ' is right. 

IV X 19 and 20 should be placed after i 29, and 21 and 22 
after i 28, as I have said. 

IV X 23 and 24 should be placed as Passerat bids before 27 ; 
after 26 should be placed i 33 — 36 with Mr Lueian Mueller's 
transposition of 34 and 36: the passage should run thus: 
' necdum ultra Tiberim belli sonus : ultima praeda | Nomentum 
et captae iugera tema Corae. | quippe suburbanae parua minus 
urbe Bouillae | ae tibi Fidenas longa erat ire uia; | et stetit 
Alba potens, albae suis omine nata, | et, qui nunc nuUi, maxima 
turba Gabi. | Cossus at insequitur' eqs. 

rv X 37 di Latias iuuere manus, Romuleas F, and D ia 
marg.] di Remulas, 
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rv xi. The verses of this elegy should be arranged thus : 
1 — 18, 47 — 54 (in 49 write umbra with Eldick), 19 (retain atit) 
—32, 43 and 44, 33—36, 45 and 46, 37—42, 55—62, 97 and 98, 
65 and 66, 99 and 100, 69 and 70, 73 and 74, 63 (retain te...te) 
and 64, 75—96, 67 and 68, 71 and 72 (write torum with 
Schrader), 101 and 102. Mr Baehrens has placed 71 and 72 
after 68. 

lY xi 15 damnatae noctes et uos uada lenta paludes | et 
quaecumque meos implicat unda pedes] testes. 

IV xi 40 quique tuas proauo fregit Achille domes O^proauus 
V man. 2] 'quique tuas proauus fregit, Aueme, domes' Munro: 
write proauos. 

IV xi 50 turpior assensu non erit uUa meo] accensu. 

IV xi 87 coniugium, pueri, lavdate et ferte patemum] 
dvrate. 

I hope I have managed to keep my neighbour's goods out 
of this catalogue, but I dare hardly expect it : at the very last 
moment I have cancelled an amendment of II xxxii 23 which 
I find was made forty years ago by Schneidewin and has been 
neglected by everyone since. To anyone who will enable me to 
restore misappropriated discoveries to their rightful owner I 
shall be honestly indebted. I now go on as I promised to 
comment on the text of the first elegy. 

Cynthia prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis 

contactum nuUis ante cupidinibus. 
tum mihi constantis deiecit lumina fastus 

et caput inpositis pressit Amor pedibus, 
donee me docuit castas odisse puellas 5 

improbus et nuUo uiuere consilio. 
et mihi iam toto furor hie non deficit anno, 

cum tamen aduersos cogor habere deos. 
Milanion nuUos fugiendo. Tulle, labores 

saeuitiam durae contudit lasidos. 10 
nam mode Partheniis amens errabat in antris 

ibat et hirsutas ille uidere feras; 
ille etiam psilli percussus uulnere rami 

saucius Arcadiis rupibus ingemuit. 
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ergo uelocem potuit domuisae puellam : 15 

tantum in amore preces et bene facta ualent. 
in me tardus Amor non ullas cogitat artea 

nee meminit notaSj ut prius, ire uiaa. 
at U03, deductae quibus est fallacia lunae 

et labor in magicis sacra piare focis, 20 
en age dum dom inae men tern conuertite nostrae 

et facite ilia meo palleat ore raagia. 
tunc ego crediderim uobia et sidera et amnes 

posse cytaliiiis ducere carniinibus. 
et U03, qui sero lapsum reuocatis, amici, 25 

quaerite non sani pectoris auxilia. 
fortiter et ferrum saeuos patiemur et ignea, 

sit modo libertas, quae uelit ira, loqui. 
ferte per extremas gen tea et ferte per undaa, 

qua aon ulla meum femina norit iter. 30 
uos remanete, quibus facili deus aunuit aure, 

sitis et in tuto semper amore pares: 
in me noatra Venus noctes exercet amaras 

et nuUo nacuug tempore defit Amor. 
hoCj moneo, uitate malum : sua quemque moretur 35 

cnra neque assueto mutet amore locum* 
quod si quia monitia tardas aduerterit aurea 
heu referet quanto uerba dolore raea. 

3, Among all the four tbouaand verses of the poet there is 
not a sounder or simpler than this. Not only are auch locutions 
as 'deiecit lumina' for * effecit ut lumina deicerem * frequent in 
both tongues — see for example Hor. epiat I 5 22 * ne sordida 
mappa conruget uaris' and Eur. Hel 1122 ttoXXoI S' ^Axf^ttiiv.*. 
"AiSatf fiiXeov e')(ovaiVj rakan/ap dk6')(<ov fcelpavre^ effeipav — 
but the very words of Propertius are closely imitated in Ouid. 
her, XJ 35 * erubui gremioque pudor deiecit ocellog Again, 
inasmuch as 'luraina fastus' is not Latin, the genitive here ia 
of course the genetiuus qualitatis cum epitheto : ' constantis 
lumina fastua ' — ' constanter fastosa ' just as Hor* carm, in 7 4 
* constantis iuuenem fide ' = * constanter fidelera '. Why then 
Fonteine should write in his margin ' turn me constantig deiecit 
Journal o/ PKiUlogy. tot*, xtl 2 
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culmine fastus why Burmann should propose ' turn mihi con- 
stanti deiecit lumina fastu', why Mr Paley should say 'the 
expression is a remarkable one why both he and Mr Palmer 
should repeat Burmann's conjecture a hundred years late, why 
Hertzberg should be driven to Tartara leti and Mr Postgate to 
Roby 1304, 1 am unable to discern. 

6. Fonteine does not himself say why he desires ' cunctas ' 
for ' castas \ but Mr Baehrens prolegg. p. XLVii gives his own 
reasons for adopting the conjecture : these I will examine. 
In II 3 1 an imaginary censor is made to address Propertius 
thus : * qui nullam tibi dicebas iam posse nocere, | haesisti : 
cecidit spiritus ille tuus ' : these words, says Mr Baehrens, 
evidently refer to some passage in book I. But where in book 
I can this boast be found? nowhere: it must therefore be 
imported. This Mr Baehrens thinks he can do by writing 
here ' me docuit cunctas odisse puellas He states his reason, 
of which more anon, for deeming ' castas ' corrupt, and proceeds 
'immo omnes omnino feminas propter unius duritiem Pro- 
pertium tum odisse innuere uidetur u. 30 (ferte per extremas 
gentes et ferte per undas, qua non ulla meum femina norit 
iter)\ Now the phrase 'cunctas odisse puellas' can mean 
either of two things: it can mean either to dislike women 
because you are indifferent to them, or to dread them because 
you are too susceptible : either of these two things, I say, it 
can mean, but it cannot mean both at once. In the latter of 
the two senses it will be appropriate enough to this elegy into 
which Mr Baehrens wants to bring it; but of course it will 
then be of no service whatever to Mr Baehrens as an equiva- 
lent for the * nulla mihi iam potest nocere ' of ii 3 1. In the 
former of the two senses it will tally precisely with * nulla mihi 
iam potest nocere ' ; but then it can by no possibility have a 
place in this elegy. This elegy is written by a man desperately 
in love : first he invokes magicians to turn his mistress's heart 
and colour her face paler than his own; failing that, he invokes 
his friends to cure him of his slavish attachment by surgery 
and cautery : ' nuUo uacuus tempore defit Amor ' he says ; and 
we are asked to believe that he said in the same poem ' nulla 
mihi iam potest nocere'! That very verse 30 to which Mr 
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Baehrens appeals is his confutation: why must the poet be 
fleeing to the ends of the earth ' qua non ulla meum femina 
norit iter ' ? quia omnes feminae nocent. I may add that the 
Pompeian inscription C. I. L. iv 1520 'Candida me docuit 
nigras odisse puellas ' afibrds an indication, slight indeed, hut 
still an indication, that the adjective here was at any rate not 
* cunctas ' but a descriptive epithet such as both ' nigras * and 
' castas ' are. 

It remains to consider whether Mr Baehrens' objection to 
' castas ' is better supported than his advocacy of ' cunctas 
He writes 'uulgares meretrices qui sectabatur, is sine iusta 
causa querebatur de tristi Venere noctes in se exercente amaras 
(u. 33)'. Lachmann will answer him better than I: praef p. 
XXIV 'tu ne dubita quin poeta se, Cynthia et castis puellis 
relictis (hoc erat illud : peccaram semel et totum sum pulsus 
in annum), iam per totum annum uiles quaerere et sine con- 
silio queratur uiuere, aduersa tamen Venere et Cynthiae de- 
sertae memoria animum assidue subeunte. hunc uerum sensum 
esse certius fit ex his eiusdem carminis uersibus : hoc, moneo, 
uitate malum, sua qaemque moretur cura, neque assueto mutet 
wm/ore locum'. A very little consideration would have been 
enough to convince a scholar of Mr Baehrens* acumen that 
'castas' was unimpeachably right and 'cunctas' the idlest of 
guesses. 

11. But if critics have shewn morbid alertness above, they 
are cast into a deep sleep when they come to this verse. If a 
poet in the year 26 B.C. or thereabouts writes ' Milanion was 
lately roaming in the dells of Arcadia', he writes nonsense; 
yet no other meaning does the Latin tongue permit these 
words to bear. For if modo is to mean ivlore fdv it must be 
answered by an iviore Bi in the shape of a second modo or of 
some other competent adverb such as nunc, rursm, interdum, 
saepe, aliquando, non numquam; and of course etiam in 13 is 
not a competent adverb. If rules like this, built up by wide 
and orderly induction, are to be overthrown at the bidding of 
fourteenth century MSS, goodnight to grammatical science. 
The MSS of Propertius exhibit the solecism four times in aU, 
dutifully followed in every instance by all modern editors but 

2—2 
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Mr Baehrens, and by Mr Baehrens in two instances. The 
verses ii 24 9 sqq. run thus: 'quare ne tibi sit mirum me 
quaerere uiles : | parcius infamant : num tibi causa leuis ? | et 
modo pauonis caudae flabella superbae | et manibus dura frigus 
habere pila | et cupit iratum tales me poscere ebumos | quae- 
que nitent Sacra uilia dona Via. | a peream si me ista jnouent 
dispendia' eqs. Here, setting grammar aside, it is manifest 
and was remarked by Scaliger that 11 sqq. have not the 
remotest connexion in theme with the preceding verses: 11 
— 16 are a fragment truncated of its head and inserted in a 
wrong place. Mr Baehrens therefore rightly marks ' a lacuna : 
his fellows print the lines as if they were coherent and gram- 
matical. Mr Baehrens again is the only modern editor whose 
text of I 11 1 — 5 is Latin or sense: this is the vulgate: 'ec- 
quid te mediis cessantem, Cynthia, Bais, | qua iacet Herculeis 
semita litoribus, | et modo Thesproti mirantem subdita regno | 
proxima Misenis aequora nobilibus, | nostri cura subit memores 
a ducere noctes V This was corrected long ago by the Italians 
of the renascence and again by Scaliger : Propertius wrote in 
4 *et modo Misenis aequora nobilibus': 'proxima' is the in- 
terpolation of a scribe who not perceiving that' subdita' was 
to be repeated from the hexameter imagined * Misenis ' to be 
without construction. Mr Baehrens most justly points out 
that the corruption has robbed 'mediis Bais' (= mediis inter 
aequora Thesproti regno subdita et aequora Misenis subdita) 
of its meaning, and, he adds, * efifecit ut plane singulariter ei 
quod legitur u. 3 et modo desit cui respondeat'; but alas, we 
have already seen that the phenomenon is not unique even in 
Mr Baehrens' text. In ill 14 9 sqq. the MSS order the verses 
thus : 'nunc ligat ad caestum gaudentia bracchia loiis, | missile 
nunc disci pondus in orbe rotat ; | gyrum pulsat equis, niueum 
latus ense reuincit | uirglneumque cauo protegit aere caput, | 
qualis Amazonidum nudatis bellica mammis | Thermodontiacis 
turba lauantur aquis, | et modo Taygeti, crines aspersa pruina, \ 
sectatur patrios per iuga longa canes ; | qualis et Eurotae 
Pollux et Castor harenis'. That 16 and 16 'et modo... canes' 
are out of their place is evident from the manifest continuity 
of 17 and 18 with 13 and 14; hence Scaliger followed by 
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Mr Baebrens places 15 and 16 after \% But there too they 
separate lines which unmistakeably cohere (latus ense reuincit 
protegitque aere caput qiialia Amazonidum turba, quae in 
Thermodoute iauatur)'; and modo remains solecistic. The 
right place for 15 and 16 is after ID: 'missile iiujic disoi 
pond us in orbe rotat, | et Tmdo Taygeti ' eqs, 

To return to our starting point : not only does syntax un- 
veil a &aud, but I find too an external token that the mss are 
cheating us. The verses 9 — 16 are closely imitated by Ovid, 
ars am, ii 185 — ^192. 

quid fuit asperius Nonacrina Atalanta ? 185 

subcnbuit mentis trux tarn en ilia uiri. 
saepe suos casus nec mitia facta puellae 
flesse sub arboribus Milanioua ferunt 
saepe tuUt iusso fallacia retia collo^ 

Baepe fera tomos cuspide fixit apros. 190 
sensit et Hylaei contentum saucius arcum; 
eed tarn CD hoc arcu notior alter erat, 

Now here 187 — 190 cover the same ground as 11 and 12 in 
Propertius r 11 in Propertius has the same theme as IS7 and 
188 in Ovid, the disconsolate wandering of the ill-used lover 
(see too ai-a arn. i 731 * patlidus in Dirces siluis errabat Orion') \ 
12 in Propertius has the same theme as 189 and 190 in Ovid, 
the hard work of the chase at Atalanta's side. But in Ovid 
the two things are duly discriminated as happening one at 
one time, the other at another : to read Propertius you would 
fancy both happened at once. To be brief, with Ovid and 
Latin grammar for guides I infer that two vei'ses have been 
lost between 1 1 and 12; lost throng li the recurrence of * modo ' 
in the same part of each hexameter 1 have manufactured 
these stopgaps : 

nam modo Partheniis am ens errabat in antris 

multaque desertis Jletterat arboribus, 

1 So, for (jiample, Hor. epist, i 16 purioi ambiat Hebms ' = * ut neo fri- 
12 'foBs etiam nuo daro nomen ido- ^dior neo purior sit Hebrua^ cLui 
netiH, ut nea Erigidior Thracam aeo Thracam ambit \ 
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et modo suhmissa casses ceruice ferebat 
ibat et hirsutas eqs. 

12. The task of essaying to shew that *uidere feras* has 
any meaning suitable to this place is undertaken by Markland 
and Lachmann: truly 'si Pergama dextris defendi possent, 
etiam his defensa fuissent*. They cite many passages and 
might have cited more to prove that ' uidere ' can be used in 
the sense of ' adire ' or ' experiri ' : yes, so it can, but with 
this marked limitation, that the substantive which is its 
object must signify either a place or a condition. Thus on 
the one hand you have uidere turbatum nemvs, Tartara, uasto 
svh antro Scyllam, ignota flwmina, alium Phasin, insanum 
farum ; on the other uidere mortem, cams marinos, tanta mala, 
nihil infesti, alios menses, alium annum altricemque niuem 
festinaque ta^dia uitae : thus Propertius might have said lustra 
uidere ferarum had he so chosen, but say uidere feras for 
encowater wild beasts he could not. To this conviction Hein- 
sius, Burmann and Mr Baehrens have borne witness by their 
conjectures ; and in the fulness of timfe the verse has been most 
acutely corrected by Mr Palmer : 

ibat et hirsutas comminus ille feras. 

This phrase is copied word for word by Ovid fast v 176 'in 
apros I audet et hirsutas comminus ire feras', and its sound 
he again echoes ex Pont. I 5 74 'aspicit hirsutos comminus 
Vrsa Getas ' ; Propertius repeats the construction ii 20 22 ' aut 
celer agrestes comminus ire sues' though ill 1 26 he writes 
'fluminaque Haemonio comminus isse uiro'. But how got 
* comminus ille ' changed to ' ille uidere ' ? In this way. But 
for the position of the single letter s there is virtually no 
difference between comminus and conuisvm: now this trans- 
portation of a letter to some distance is a common freak in 
MSB much older and better than ours: Verg. Aen. iv 564 
uario5 MP suario F, georg. iv 71 aeris M aries P ; and in ours 
too : I 6 34 accepti par^ ON accepti^ par Prop., ii 3 18 Adriana 
ON Ariadna Prop., 29 36 uoluntatis FN uoluta/itis Prop., iii 13 
31 uetustas F ue^titas DVN, iv 11 53 cuit^s rasos O cui sra 
swos (sacra) Prop. The scribe then who found himself confronted 
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with the unmetrical verse ' ibat et hirsutas conuisum ille feras ' 
preserved the sense, such as it was, of 'ibat conuisum feras' 
and mended the metre by writing ' ille uidere 

13. Volscus amended 'psilli' to 'Hylaei' by the light of 
Ovid's imitation quoted above 'sensit et Hylaei contentum 
saucius arcum'; Aelian too and Apollodorus agree that Atalanta 
was assaulted by Hylaeus. Some have been dissatisfied with 
this as straying too far from the MSS, and Hertzberg has proposed 
*ille et Phyllei'; but PhyUei rami might be the club of a 
shepherd, a satyr, a river god or Pan himself as well as a centaur, 
with nothing in the context to point the allusion. I explain 
the corruption as follows : Hylaei, written ilei, was changed to 
illi: now the confusion of ille with ipse is perpetual, as ii 4 17 
(27) ille NV ipse DF, ra 21 6 iUe DV ipse FN, 11 28 26 ilia 
ON where ipsa must in my opinion be read (ipsa sepultura facta 
beata tua) : I imagine then that illi stood here in some ancestor 
of our MSS, that a reader emended it from another MS thus 

iUi, and that the next copyist misunderstanding the correction 
inserted the letters ps in a wrong place and gave us psilli. 

VN uulnere, AF arbore. Lachmann has shewn that 'percussus 
uulnere rami' is irreproachable Latin; but that is not enough : 
the ' arbore ' of half the MSS has to be accounted for : till that is 
done, nothing is done. This end is admirably achieved by Mr 
Baehrens' correction 'uerbere', which would be corrupted with 
about equal ease into ' arbore' and into ' uofcere': in Ouid. met. 
IV 726 the MSS vary between ' uulnerat' and * uerberat'. The 
phrase 'percussus uerbere' will be illustrated by Ouid. met. xiv 
300 percutimurque caput conuersae uerbere uirgae' and luuen. 
XV 21 * i^imi peroasswm uerbere Circes'. 

16. Such is the effimcy in love of prayers and service ren- 
dered. Prayers ! where has he said a word about prayers ? 
They are not in the received text, there is no room for them in 
the lacuna which I have detected, there is no trace of them in 
Ovid's paraphrase. Those who to defend the credit of a scribe 
will impute any imbecility to a poet are, I suppose, capable of 
maintaining that Propertius here forgot what he had just said 
and imagined he had said something else. But even this loop- 
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hole ia blocked by the careful and orderly planning of the entire 
passage; Propertius says (9, 10) that MOanian won Atalanta 
nullos fugiendo laboi'es ; then in 11 with the explanatory nam he 
proceeds to say what these labor es were, namely (11) patient 
endurance of her cruelty, assistance (IS) in the hunting field, 
hard knocks (13, 14) encountered in her defence; tlitrefore (15) 
he won her; such (16) is the efficacy of. ..and deeds of nierit. 
If the poet put preces in that gap, well might he cry to his 
friends ' quaerite Don sani pectoris auxilia*: the ergo of 15, the 
tantum of 16 pointedly invite attention to what has preceded^ 
and there has preceded not a word, not a hint of preces. And 
yet this flagrant discrepancy has run the gauntlet of Scaliger, 
Heinsius, Herasterhuys, Markland, Sehrader and Laclimann, 
half a dozen of the greatest names in criticism, and has only 
been detected by the vigilance of Fonteine. FoDteine*e con- 
jectures are now first given to the world in Mr Baehrens' edition: 
many of them of course are the mere gnesses which we aU jot 
down in our margins simply to help us take up the thread of 
thought to-morrow where we drop it to-day, and although Mr 
Baehrens does well to print them entire, still most of them are 
necessarily worthless; but the residue betoken one of the most 
acute intellects that have ever been bent on the study of 
Propertius. Fonteine then proposed instead of *precea' to read 
* fides', a word moat appropriate in itself and strongly confirmed 
by II 26 27 ' multum in B^moie fides, multum constantiaprodest:| 
qui dnrare potest multa, et am are potest', where the pentameter 
too recalls the 'nulloa fugiendo laborea* of our elegy* But, it 
may be said, the change is violent. No, that is not so ; the 
same confusion recui^ in Tibulh [Lygd,] ill 4 64 * tu modo cum 
mnlta bracchia tende prece G 'fide* AV, 6 46 ' aut faJlat blanda 
subdola lingua prece' G excerpt. Paris, ^fide' AY» Then turn 
to Hor. ars poet. 395 ' diet us et Araphion, Thebanae conditor 
urbis, I saxa mouere sono testudinis et prece blanda | ducere 
quo uellet*: even if you do not feel that 'prece' ia a trifle ludi- 
crous, still you will confess it is unique : neither Amphion nor 
Orpheus is elsewhere depicted as beseeching stocks and atones 
to follow liim : the dead things are brought by the mere charm 
of song Having regard then to carm. i 12 11 'blandum et 
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auritaa fidHms canons | ducere quercus' and 24 19 'quid si 
Threicio hlandius Orpheo | auditam moderere arboribus fidem' 
I follow Peerlkamp when he reads 'fide blanda'. 

19. I conceive that so far as Latin Lty is concerned the 
words ' deductae fallacia Itinae* may bear any one of three mean- 
ings. First, they may mean false pretence of bringing dmm the 
mom : a sense peremptorily forbidden by the context Mr 
Lucian Mueller points out that Propertius cannot look for help 
to those whom he holds and asserts to be impostorSj and that 
this argument is clinched by the * tunc ego crediderim' of 23 * 
Propertiua now doubts whether the power of magic be real or 
no, but turn Cynthia's heart and he will believe. Secondly 
then, * deductae fallacia lunae ' may legitimately mean deceiving 
men by bringing down the moon on the analogy of Ouid, met 
Xill 164 *deceperat omnes, | in qxxihm Aiaucem, mmptae fallacia 
testis'. But plainly this sense is no better than nonsense : if 
magicians bring down the moon as men believe them to do, then 
men are not deceived. Equally absurd is the third possible 
sense of the words, deceiving the moon and bringing Aer down. 
I know that 'Pan deus Arcadiae captam te, Luna, fefellit in 
nemora alta uocana*, but in what sense do magicians falUre 
lunom ? what conceivable deceit can they employ ? manufacture 
a * cerea effigies* of Endymion I suppose and lay it out on moun- 
tain-topa» The truth is that those who read and fancy they 
understand this passage translate * deductae qnibus est fallacia 
lunae' as Mr Postgate does^ ' who bewitch the moon into coming 
down'. But the words cannot bear that meaning. Bewitchment 
comprises several departmen ts, and of these departments fallacia 
is one : Prop* IV 5 14 ' sua nocturno fallere terga lupo*, Ouid, 
met ml* iamque deua posita fallacis imagine tauri | se con- 
fessua erat', Verg. Aen. i GS3 Hu facie m illins uoctem non amplius 
unam | falle dolo et notos pueri puer indue uoltus', georg. iv 441 
* omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum, | ignemque horribi- 
lemque feram fluuiumque liquentem* | uerum ubi nulla fugam 
reperit fallacia, uictus | in seae redit': there you have bewitch- 
ment which is fallmia. But it does not follow that you can 
use fallacia in season and out of season as an equivalent for 
bewitchment. To lure the moon from heaven, gbosta from the 
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grave, the standing corn from a neighbour's field, is not fallacia 
but, as L. Fruterius and J. M. Palmerius 300 years ago perceived, 
pellacia, Seruius on Verg. buc. viii 99 quotes from the twelve 
tables ' neue alienam segetem pellexeris', Pliny hist. nat. xviii 
6 8 § 41 has ' eeu fruges alienas pelliceret ueneficiis'. Now to 
shew the facility of the corruption : Verg. Aen. ii 90 pdlacis M, 
Velius Longus, Donatus, Seruius, /aZ/octi P, Charisius; georg. iv 
443 faUada PRV, phallacia M, pellacia b (cod. Bern. saec. ix), 
'fallacia, legitur et pellacia' Philargyrus. Munro on Lucr. ii 
559 'placidi pellacia ponti' says 'Virgil has the adj. pellax: 
those two appear to be the only good writers who use the words': 
yes, but it is appearance only : if the MSS of Horace were as 
trusty in such matters, or the MSS of Propertius in any matters, 
as the MSS of Virgil and Lucretius, it would be another story. 
Horace in carm. iii 7 professes to tell Asterie news of her absent 
Oygefl : he lies awake all night weeping for her ; and yet his 
hostess Chloe is in love with him and her minister tempts him 
by recounting her sighs, tells him what peril Bellerophon and 
Poleus incurred through continence, ' et (19) peccare docentis | 
fallax historias monet'. Now fallere can indeed signify seduction 
followed by desertion, but it is of course always the woman who 
in this sense fallitwr, not the man: the reverse is absolutely 
meaningless in Greece, Bome or England. In these lines of 
Horace fallax can have but one meaning : it must mean that 
the 'nuntius' intends ^mentiri noctem, promissis ducere aman- 
tem', thus flatly disobeying the 'sollicita hospita' who sent him 
on his errand, and giving Gyges no chance to put his 'constans 
fides* to the proof: the whole poem is stultified. Write pellax 
with Bentley and all is straightforward. Finally in Prop. IV 1 
135 we read 'at tu finge elegos, fallax opus, haec tua castra, | 
scribat ut exemplo cetera turba tuo': well, it is true that 'docere 
qua nuptae possint fallere ab arte uLros' is part of the office of 
elegy, but who could catch the allusion here with nothing to 
point it? the phrase would more naturally mean 'a slippery 
task'; a sense which is most inappropriate. The pentameter 
speaks loud for Heinsius' pellax, 'a fascinating, alluring task'; 
and it seems to me that Ovid with his ' imbelles elegi, genialis 
musa' imitates 'elegos, pellax opus'. To return then to the 
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first elegy, I can feel not the slightest doubt that 'deduetae ' 
pellacia lunae' is what Propertius wrote. The construction of 
the sentence, 1 should add, is rightly explained by Mr F. Leo in 
vol. 35 of the Rheinisches Museum as 'uos quibus labor est de- 
ductae fallacia [pellacia] lunae et alter labor sacra piare'. 

But what is 'sacra piare'? Hemsterhuys tells us 'sdcra 
piare usu uetusto nihil aliud quam sacra pie soUemnique ritu 
facere*. But Mr Lucian Mueller and others have rightly observed 
that 'sacra piare' in this sense is no peculiar office of magicians 
but common to all sacerdotes and indeed to the head of every 
Roman household. The mention is demanded of some magic 
portent answering the 'pellacia lunae' of the preceding verse. 
What this portent should be we shall be better able to judge 
when we have discussed verses 23 and 24. 

Sidera et amnes ducere carminibus. Scores of times, when 
the ancients tell us of the wonders wrought by magic or by 
music; do they employ the verb duoerey its compounds and its 
synonyms; scores of times do they employ the substantive 
amnes and the other substantives which mean streams and 
rivers: never, save in this single place, do they employ the 
phrase amnes ducere. Here are the dealings of magic with 
rivers: Verg. Aen. rv 489 'haec se carminibus promittit... 
sistere aquam fluuiis', TibuU. I 2 46 'fluminis haec rapidi 
carmine uertit iter Ouid. am. I 8 5 ' ilia magas artes Aeaeaque 
carmina nouit | inque caput liquidas arte recuruat aquas', 
II 1 25 'carmine dissiliunt abruptis faucibus angues | inque 
sues fontes uersa recurrit aqua ', her. VI 87 ' ilia refrenat aquas 
obliquaque flumina sistit', met. VII 153 'uerbaque ter dixit... 
quae concita flumina sistunt ',198 * adeste | quorum ope, cum 
uolui, ripis mirantibus amnes | in fontes rediere suos ', remed. 
amor. 257 (he disclaims magic) * ut solet, aequoreas ibit Tiberi- 
nus in undas', Petron. 134 'his ego callens | artibus Idaeos 
frutices in gurgite sistam | et rursus fluuios in summo uertice 
ponam'. Sen. Med 763 'cantu meo...uiolenta Phasis uertit in 
fontem uada | et Hister in tot ora diuisus truces | compressit 
undas omnibus ripis piger ', Luc. Phars. VI 472 ' de rupe pepen- 
dit I abscissa fixus torrens, amnisque cucurrit | non qua pronus 
erat', Sil. Punic, vili 502 ' Aeetae prolem...stridoribus amnes | 
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frenantem Val Fh Arg. vi 443 ' mutat agros fluuiumque iiias 
Claud, in Rufio. I 159 ' uersaque non prono curuaui flumina 
lapsu I in footea reditura suos \ Appul met. x 3 ^ magico eusur- 
ramine amnes allies reuerti \ 8 'saga, inquit, et diuina, potens*., 
fontes durnre, montes dilaere'^ ApoU. Khod. Ai^. ill 532 fcal 
'TrorafMii<; lO'TTja-tp n^ap KeXaZ^LvA piopra^. Here are the deal- 
ings of music with rivers : Verg, bua Till 4 ' quorum stupe- 
factae carmine lyncea | et mutata suoe requierunt flumina 
cursus*, Hor, csurm. i 12 9 *arte matema rapidos morantem j 
flumioum lapsus', Prop, iii 2 3 'Orphea delenisse feras et 
concita dicunt [ flumina Threicia sustinuiaae lyra', Ouid. fast. 
II 84 ' quae nescit Ariona tellus ? ] carmine currentes ille tene- 
bat aquas', met. XIV 338 'et mulcere feraa et flumina longa 
morari [ ore suo uolucresque uagas retinere solebat', Calpum, 
II 15 'affuemnt sicco Dryades pede, Naides udoi | et tenuere 
fiuoa properantia flumina cursus\ Thus amnes sisterSf amnes 
uertere^ come over and over again : amnes ducere never. Now 
this cannot be accident, for luimm ducere, sideraf segeteSf umhroM^ 
&axa^ quwcus ducere^ are for ever Tecurring : what then is the 
reason ? The reason is the simplest in the world Music and 
magic w^ork miracles, invert the order of nature : thus Lucan 
Phars, VI 437 * Haemonidum..,quarum, quidquid non ereditur, 
ars est': this he proceeds to illustrate, 'calido producunt nuhila 
Phoebo I et ton at ignaro caelum loue * uentis cessantibus 
aequor [ intumuit t rursus uetitum sentire procellas | conticuit 
turbante noto, puppimque ferentes [ in uentum tumuere sinus 
* Nilum non exttilit aestas, | Maeander derexit aquas, Rhoda- 
numque morantem ) praecipitauit Arar. submisso uertice mon- 
tes I explicuere iugum : nubes suspexit Olympus. | solibus et 
nullis Scythicae, cum bruma rigeret, | dimaduere nines'; so 
Appuleius 1. L ascribes to his witch the power ' caelum deponere, 
teiTam suspendere, fontes dnrare, montes diluere, manes subli- 
mare^ deos infimare, sidera extinguere, Tartar um ipsum illumi- 
nare \ Such miracles, such inversions of nature, amnes sisterB 
and amnes nei'tere are ; but amnes ducere is nothing of the sort : 
it is one of the commonest operations of Italian agriculture : 
Virgil *s graceful picture of the process is familiar to everyone. 
A man would no more dream of invoking incantations to amnes 
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duGere than to shave his chin or cook his dinner; and when 
this every*day work of the farmer is coupled with the ' sidera 
ducere' of the magician, the absurdity is doubled- There are 
those whoj if we had ' amnes et sidera ducere *, would take sanc- 
tuary at the shrine of Zeugma and pretend that 'aistere' or 
' uertare ' might be mentally supplied to ' amnes * ; but as ill 
luck will have it the order of the words is ' sidera et amnes 
ducere ' and retreat in that direction is cut off Propertius then 
did not write what the MSS give : what did he write ? No feat 
of magic is more renowned than the evocation of departed 
spirits : Lucan in Phara. YI, Statins in Theb. iv, Silius in Puuic, 
xm raise the dead to life till they tire the reader to death, and 
Valerius Flacciis has a brief episode of the sort at the end of 
Arg, I : pages might be filled with allusions scattered through- 
out the poets, but I here content ni}Self with passages where 
the power of magic over tl^ dead is coupled with its power over 
the heavenly bodies. Stch are Verg. Aen. IV 489 ' haec se 
carminibus promittit*..uertere sidera retro, | noctumosqiie 
mouet mania \ Hor. epod, 17 78 * polo | deripere lunam uoci- 
bus possim meis, | possim crematos escitare moHms\ TibuU. 
I 2 45 ' banc ego de caelo ducentem sidera uidi, | fluminis haec 
rapidi carmine nertit iter, | haec cantu finditque solum manm\jaB 
sepulcris ] elicit et tepido deuocat ossa rogo, [ iara tenet infe?mwt 
magico stridore catei*uas, j iam iubet aspersas lacte referre 
pedem', Ouid. am» i 8 11 'sanguiae, siqua fides, stiUantia sidef^a 
nidi, I purpureus luime sanguine uultus erat, ..17 euocat anti- 
quis proauos atauosque sepulchris [ et solidam loDgo carmine 
findit humum met. vii 205 *iiibeoque treraescere montes | et 
mugire solum inanesqne ex ire sepulcris ; | te qiioque, Luna, 
traho \ remed, amor. 253 ' me duce nou tumulo prodire iube- 
bitur unihra, \ non anus iofami carmine rumpet hnmum, | non 
seges ex aliis alios trausibit iu agros | nec subito Phoebi pM'iduB 
orbis erit | ut solet, aequoreas ibit Tiberioui? in undas, | nt 
solet, in niueis luna uehettir equis\ Sen. Here. Oet 460 'mea 
iussi prece | manes loquuntur, **4G8 carmine in terras mago | 
descendat astria luna desertis licet', VaJ. FL Arg. vi 447 
'qnamuia Atracio lunam s puma re ueneno | sciret et Haemoniis 
agitari canlibus umbras \ Claud, in Rufiu. I 146 ^noui, quo 
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Thessala cantu | eripiat Iwnare it^r...l54 saepius horrendos 
manes sacrisque citaui | nocturnis Hecaten, et condita funera 
traxi I carminibus uictura meis\ To these passages I should 
add 

tune ego crediderim et manes et sidera uobis 
posse Cytinaeis ducere carminibus. 

Verg. Aen. iv 34 mania GMPR amnis F, 490 mxinis MP amnis F, 
II 296 manihus FMP amnihus V: in our MSS too this inversion 
of two consecutive letters is frequent: I 3 27 duodt ON for duxti, 

14 24 aldoni D for Alcinoi, ii 6 6 Phyme DVN for Phryne, 8 39 
marte ON for matre, 13 55 paliidibus DVN plavdibus F, 28 29 
herodias DV for heroidas. III 5 35 palustra F for plaustra, 7 61 
alcinoum F alcionum DV, 13 24 ipa F for pia, 55 et ON for te, 

15 41 parta for prata, iv 5 74 caftra for clatra. When the 
un metrical 'crediderim et amnes et sidera uobis' was thus pro- 
duced, there was nothing for it but to arrange the words as 
they stand in the MSS to-da)' : similar transpositions for metre's 
sake will be found at ii 9 18, 10 2, 13 38, 23 1, IV 2 39, 3 7, 8 1. 

In 24 the good MSS have Cytalinis, Citalinis, Cythalinds^ 
Cithalinia, which all come to the same thing and have all alike 
no meaning ; the bad MSS have the impossible forms Cyta^inis 
or Cytainis: scholars have ^njectured Cytasi tuis, Cytaeasis, 
Cytaines, Cytaiads, But the correction which is at once nearest 
to the MSS and most appropriate in sense is Hertzberg's Cyti- 
naeis. Hertzberg, whose confidence in his own conjectures 
usually bears an inverse proportion to their value, did not place 
it in his text; and it seems thus to have escaped subsequent 
editors, until Mr Postgate, who again at I 16 13 has recalled 
an excellent but neglected emendation of Scaliger's, has most 
properly accepted it. I say * CytiN-AEis ' is nearer to ' CytAL- 
iNis ' than are any of the other conjectures, because this per- 
mutation of syllables is one of the commonest phenomena t the 
first instances which occur to me are Verg. Aen. xi 711 rapu M 
for pura and Hor. carm. I 36 17 trespu B for putres: so in Prop. 
I 2 13 I write su-per-a-nt-de-picta for per-su-a-de-nt-picta : but 
I will now cite only examples where this change is accompanied 
by the change of one letter, as here of E into L : II 32 17 
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fBlleris ON for fallw et, 34 53 restaJt^ erapnas F restawm^ undas 
DV, ni 5 24 sparsi^ et F sparsmY DV, 23 21 retuUY e< F rettule- 
rit DVN, IV 1 106 umbraji^ ne O for umbrai^^ quae. As to the 
word, Hertzberg cites Lycophr. 1389 KaKfidvtol re xal Kim- 
vaZoLy KoSpoi and Steph. Byz. Kvrtva' ttoX^? ©ecrcraX^?, ©9 
^4a>v iv v7rofivi]fia<n AvK6<t>povo^' 6 TroXtriy? KvTti/aw : now 
in the palinode to this elegy ill 24 9 and 10 you have *quod 
mihi non patrii poterant auertere amici f eluere aut uasto 
Thesscda saga mari And this emendation will at once confirm 
my correction of the hexameter and derive confirmation thence. 
Necromancy, above all other forms of magic, was Thessalian : 
see Stat. Theb. ill 141 'Thessalis...cui gentile nefas hominem 
reuocare canendo* and 559 where ' Thessalicum nefas' stands 
Kar i^oxv^ for necromancy. 

So we have settled the reading of 23 and 24 : now we are 
better equipped for discussing 'sacra piare* in 20. Just as 
'deductae pellacia lunae' tallies with 'sidera ducere' so we 
shall expect ' sacra piare ' to tally with ' manes ducere This 
expectation will be strengthened if we observe how frequently 
piare is used with manea or the like: rv 7 34 'fracto busta 
piare cado Verg. Aen. vi 379 ' ossa piabunt Ouid. fast, v 426 
' compositique nepos busta piabat aui', met. vi 569 'piacula 
manibus infert', xiii 514 'hostilia busta piasti', Cic. in Pison. 
16 'a me quidem etiam poenas expetistis, quibus coniuratorum 
manes mortuorum expiaretis': in Petron. 137 Burmann per- 
haps rightly reads 'expiare manes pretio licet' for *manus\ 
That manes piare would be a natural accompaniment of manes 
ducere is shewn by Cic. in Vatin. 14 'cum inferorum animas 
elicere, cum puerorum extis deos manes mactare soleas \ Now 
turn to III 1 1 * Callimachi manes et Coi sacra Philetae, | in 
uestrum, quaeso, me sinite ire nemus*. You cannot ask the 
saxyred rites of Philetas for permission to do this or that, least 
of all when in the same breath you address the same request to 
the spirit of Callimachus. I hold it to be as certain as aught 
in these matters can be that in I 1 20 and Iii 1 1 either ' sacra ' 
means ' manes ' or else it is the corruption of another word 
which means 'manes'. That 'sacra' stood for 'manes' was 
maintained by Dousa in the former place and by Broukhusius 
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in the latter; bat this contentioti they entirely failed to estab- 
lish by examples, and indeed it seems inconceiyable that ' sacra ' 
could come to have any such signification. So I infer that 
' mem ^ is in both places a corruption of the same word ; and 
that word I think has been restored by Fonteine in the one 
place and by Mr Baehrens in the other: 'fata\ No two words 
I suppose are more commonly confused than fata and facta: 
Bee n 28 26, iv 1 71, 11 70r and how easily '^ac^a' would 
become ' sacra ' may be seen from the following blunders aU 
culled within the compass of seven lines : 29 ferre A for ferte, 
30 ^emina A for ^emina^ 31 rem an ere A for remaneie^ 34 dmit 
AN for de/it, 35 uitare F for nitaie. Forcellini cites Mela for 
fatwrn = umbraf but I think we can find better authority than 
Mela, In Hot. carm. I 24 15 aqq. we read *num uanae redeat 
sanguis imagini, | quam nirga semel horrida | non lenis precibus 
fata reeludere | nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi ? ' and it is 
usual to explain ' fatii reeludere ' with Lambinus as * fati nexus 
et necessitatem resohiere ac rescindere \ But there is no sem- 
blance of authority for such a use of ' reeludere ' : if * fata ' here 
means destiny, then the words ' fata reeludere ' can only mean 
what 'pandere fata' means in Luc. Phars. vi 590, namely 
' apeiire fntura ' ; and this meaning is totally foreign to the 
contest. I believe then that * fata reeludere ' = * Orcum reelu- 
dere ' : the lexicons will shew that the use of ' reeludere * and 
its synonyms in regard of the infernal regions is very fi"equent. 
Again in Luc. Phars. Vi 652 ' nam qnamiiis Thessala nates | uim 
faciat fatts, dubium est, quod traxerit ilhic, | aspiciat Stygias, 
an quod deseenderit, umbras' the context seems to indicate 
that fatis = maiiibits. I think then that Propertius enjoys his 
own again when Fonteine writes Mn magicis fata piare focis'. 

25. Hemsterhuys' correction 'aut' for 'et' is adopted by 
Lachmaun, Hertzberg, Haupt, Mr L. Mueller aod Mr Baehrens: 
three English editors, Mr Paley, Mr Palmer and Mr Postgate, 
all retain et * and do not seem to have the faintest suspicion of 
its entire absurdity. * I am surprised * Mr Paley gravely says 
*that Lachmann, Hertz berg, Miiller, and Kuinoel should have 
admitted, and Jacob approved, ant uos\ the conjecture of Hem- 
Bterhuis'; Mr Postgate acquiesces: as Paley rightly with 
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the MSS for avi edd/ ; Mr Palmer reads ' et ' in silence. These 
three scholars award the poetry of Propertius commendation 
which I think too high ; yet they impute to him without scruple 
the stupidity of praying that Cynthia may begin to love him 
wnd that he may cease to love Cynthia. If the impossibility of 
the MS reading is not made plain by this naked statement of its 
sense, pages of argument will be vain; nor can I hope that 
those who are deaf to Hemsterhuys will listen to me. 

33. I agree with Mr Baehrens that 34 means Cupid is 
never idle, never absent : if you take ' uacuus amor ' to be un* 
gratified passion you get the wonderful circumlocution absence 
of fruition is never absent If then Amor in the pentameter is 
the god, Venus in the hexameter is the goddess. But ' nostra * 
has thus no meaning, and is altered accordingly by Francius to 
^ dura ' and by Mr Baehrens to ' maesta ' : the latter appositely 
quotes I 14 15 * nam quis diuitiis aditerso gaudet Amore ? \ nulla 
mihi tristi praemia sint Venere*. There is however another 
diflSculty unremoved : it must I think be conceded to Mr Post- 
gate that ' in me noctes exercet ' is harsh and quite unexampled. 

I propose to abolish both difficulties at once by this very slight 
alteration : 

me non nostra Venus noctes exercet amaras 

'noctes amaras' being then acc. of duration like Horace's *longas 
pereunte noctes*. The use of mens tuus suns noster uester=i 
secundus is well known : in ill 13 56 Mr Baehrens rightly reads 
with O ' te scelus accepto Thracis Polymestoris auro | nutrit in 
hospitio non, Polydore, tuo * against the 'pio ' of N ; and this 
makes it all the stranger that he should miss the same use in 

II 25 31. There we find * tu tamen interea, quamuis te diligat 
ilia, I in tacito cobibe gaudia clausa sinu ; | namque in amore 
suo semper sua maxima cuique | nescio quo pacto uerba nocere 
Solent. I quamuis te persaepe uocet, sepelire memento'; and 
Mr Baehrens to my surprise says * malim nom ' : suo = secundo, 
see 27 ' mendaces ludunt flatus in amore secundi Thus then 
* non nostra Venus ' is ' aduersa Venus The change of non, 
abbreviated n, to in is easy : in iv 5 9 F has inducere for non 
diLcere, and in IV 1 124 I think all our MSS have the same error : 

Journal of Philology, vol. xvi. 3 
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'qua uebulosa cauo rorat Meuania campo | et lacus aestiuis 
intepet Vmber aquis\ Since 'intepet' is not a Latin word 
Mr Lucian Mueller writes 'si tepet', Mr Baehrens 'ut tepet': 
better than either, if I am not mistaken, will be ' non tepet 
Their chill in the heat of summer is the natural praise of 
streams and lakes: 'te fiagrantis atrox hora Caniculae nescit 
tangere, tu frigus amabile fessis uomere tauris praebes'; and 
Pliny epist. VIII 8 describing the source of the Clitumnus, 
perhaps this very lacus Vmber, says 'rigor aquae certauerit 
niuibus, nec color cedit'. The alteration of 'me in nostra 
Venus ' to * in me ' would be demanded by grammar and metre 
alike, and would perhaps be helped by the occurrence of 'in 
me ' at the beginning of verse 17. 

Of Mr Postgate's conjecture 'in me nostra Venus uocea 
exercet amaras ' ' against me my darling plies her bitter speech * 
I am at a loss to know what to say. There is some justice in 
Mr Baehrens' contention that the estranged and obdurate 
Cynthia can hardly be called by the endearing name 'nostra 
Venus'; but that is nothing: the alteration makes nonsense of 
the whole elegy from beginning to end. Mr Postgate tells his 
readers on p. XX ii of his Introduction that Lachmann's explana- 
tion of the circumstances of this poem seems to him unquestion- 
ably correct : he holds, that is, and in my opinion rightly holds, 
that this poem was written when Propertius had been banished 
from Cynthia's presence for a year ; and yet he makes her ' ply 
her bitter speech against' Propertius, from whom she was as 
many miles asunder as Hypanis is from Eridanus of the Veneti ! 
If this is the attention to context with which conjectural emen- 
dation is practised, no wonder that many students of the classics 
regard it as a game played merely for the amusement of the 
conjectural emendator. The corruption is not even new : 'uoces' 
is the reading of the codex Hamburgensis, where everyone 
hitherto has left it lying justly contemned among a hundred 
other blunders almost equally worthless. But I imagine that 
these considerations will have occurred ere now to Mr Postgate 
himself, or will have been pointed out to him by his friends. 

36. So far as I am aware no one has even attempted to 
prove by examples that mutare locum can have the metaphorical 
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sense to he inconstant which is here required ; nor do I believe 
there are examples to prove it. And even were such a sense 
established, still Propertius durst not employ it here.^ A reader 
fresh from ' ferte per extremas gentes et ferte per undas ' and 
'uos remanete' must necessarily at first sight be tempted to 
take ' mutet locum * literally ; indeed in some commentaries it 
is actually so explained, despite the hopeless shipwreck of sense 
which 6uch an interpretation causes. Markland with his usual 
acumen first detected the fault ; but his alteration of ' locum ' 
to * nouum ' is a violent remedy. Mr A. Otto in the Philolo- 
gische Wochenschrift for 1884 has proposed ' torum ' comparing 
IV 8 28 * mutato uolui castra mouere tore \ and five or six years 
ago I noted down the same conjecture and the same parallel : 
this I mention not as wishing to wrangle with Mr Otto for 
ownership but merely because some weight is justly given to 
such coincidences. The confusion of t and I I need not ex- 
emplify; for r and c see ii 6 21 caper e F for rapere, 25 45 
mndyris V for sandicis, 34 33 rursus ON for cursus, iii 6 36 
cursu DV for rurstis, iv 1 83 capacis F for rapacis, 89 Arria FN 
Acda DV, 4 12 foco ON for /ore>, 72 fertur for pectus, 8 53 
reddere D for ceddere. In Sen. Here. Fur. 21 * escendat licet | 
meumque uictrix teneat Alcmene locum ' I think ' escendat ' 
shews Bentley's 'torum' to be right. Then in Ouid. met. XI 
471 sqq. ' ut nec uela uidet, uacuum petit anxia ledum \ seque 
toro ponit. renouat lectusqne locmque \ Alcyonae lacrimas et, 
quae pars, admonet, absit ' will any student of Ovid's style deny 
that the parallelism requires ' lectusque torusque ' ? if he does, 
let him mark the next verse and ask himself whether pars loci 
or pars tori is the better sense. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 

October, 1886. 
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Terence Eim. 4. 4. 21. 

Py. Hie est vetus, vietus, veternosus senex, 

Colore mustelino. Ph. Hem, quae haec est fabula? 

Bentley has a characteristic note on this passage proposing 
stellionino for mustelinOy because weasels or cats {mustelde) are 
not all of the same colour, nor the same colour on all parts of 
the body. It is difficult to see how an old man could be com- 
pared to a lizard \ But Bentley thought he was backed up by 
the remark of Donatus that Menander here had 7a\€ft)Ti79 * a 
lizard, stellio, and he supposed that Terence either mistook it 
for yaXrj, mustela, or intentionally substituted the latter word. 
Others have surmised that Menander wrote yaXeoiSrfs* {yaXeo^ — 
eZSo?), but it is more unlikely still that an old man would be 
likened to a fish. I suggest that Menander did write fyaXeooBi]^ 
y€pa>v but that yaXemSrjf; was here formed, comically, from ya\^ — 
0^0) — and that Terence either mistook it to come from yaX^ — 
€ZSo9 or what is more likely wrote odore (or cum odore) mustelino. 
Readers of Aristophanes do not need to be reminded of the 
smell of the yaXrj, 

Heauton Timorumenos 4. 1. 32. 

Mi Chromes, peccavi, fateor : vincor. Nunc hoc te obsecro 
Quanto tuus est animus natu gravior, ignoscentior, 
Ut meae stultitiae in iustitia tua sit aliquid praesidi. 

^ Liddell and Scott s. ya\€iiT7}s trans- cat,' but I do not see that this render- 
late 7. y^fxav an old man ' as grey as a ing is justified. 
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In the second line I read : 
Quanto tuust animus natum gravior, fi ignoscentior. 

Bentley saw that an imperative was wanted before ignos- 
centior, but he quite rewrote the verse to bring in tanto es. The 
imperative fi is used quite thus: Plaut. Cure. 1. 1. 87 : ^ mi 
obsequens: Pers. 1. 1. 39 : fi benignus, 

Plautus, Curculio 5. 15. 

Th. Nec mihi quidem libertus ullus est. Ly. Facis sapientius 
Quam pars lenonum libertos qui habent et eos deserunt. 

I do not here address myself to the question whether latro- 
num should be read for lenonum or not. A difficulty occurs to 
me, which seems not to have struck anyone else, as to sapientius. 
It is evident that wisdom is not at stake when a man deserts 
his freedman : that may or may not be wise according to cir- 
cumstances. But it is always a breach of duty. I therefore 
propose : 

facis pientius 

Quam pars lenonum (?) libertos qui habent et eos deserunt. 

I am aware that pientius occurs nowhere else. But if a 
comparative of pie existed in the time of Plautus, that compara- 
tive certainly was pientius. Cicero, as is well known, censured 
Mark Antony for using the superlative piissimvs, and the super- 
lative pientissimus is frequently found in inscriptions. This 
would point to a comparative pientior, pientius. As to the 
propriety of pie with desero there can be no question. Cf. Ter. 
Ad. 3, 4. 13 : Si deserts tu periimus — Cave dixeris : Neque 
faciam, neque me satis pie posse arbitror. 

Persa 434 [3. 3. 30]. 

Ubi quid credideris, citius extemplo a foro 
Fugiunt, quam ex porta ludis quom emissust lepus. 

One of Plautus's many jibes at the frequent suspensions of 
payment on the part of Roman bankers. What gate is meant 
in the second line ? The gate of the circus, says Ussing. Whither, 
then, did the hare run so fast? Into the arena? This would 
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be to meet his foes, the dogs : for surely the hare was enlarged 
for a coursing match. Or away from the circus, outwards? This 
would be prevented, and the spectators would not see it, even if 
it did occur. I suggest that the hare was carried in a cage or 
hamper into the middle of the arena, and enlarged there for the 
course : and I read ex sporta. The sporta was a box or hamper 
of wicker-work used for various purposes, and doubtless of 
various sizes: fishing-baskets for instance were called sportae: 
fowls were fattened shut up in sportaey so tightly shut in, as only 
to be able to exsert their beaks to peck their food : a fragment 
of Sallust tells us that on some occasion unknown to us dogs 
were let down from walls in sportae : though in this passage it 
has been proposed to read panes for canes without the slightest 
warrant. Acidalius was doubtless right in reading in Merc. 5 
4. 28 Jam obsecro hercle habete vobis cum sportis cum fisdna 
where the mss. give the utterly unintelligible porcis. * Take 
and keep her baskets and hamper!' the metaphor being perhaps 
from the sale of a donkey or mule. 

Persa 815 [5. 2. 39]. 

Do. Ego pol vos eradicabo. Pa. At te ille, qui supra nos habitat 
Qui tibi male volt maleque faciet. Non hi dicunt, 
veriim ego. 

The first verse must be scanned, if the above reading is 
sound, as an octonarius. But the next verse and those which 
follow are septenarii. We should probably read habet for habitat, 
in the same sense, a sense which habet frequently bears in 
Plautus. It may be necessary to give supera for sujyra, but 
supra may have been the only scansion known to Plautus. 

Rudens 847 [3. 6. 20]. 

Post hue redito atque agitato hie custodiam. 
Ego hunc scelestum in ius rapiam -(-exulem-l-. 
Age, ambula in ius. 

Plesidippus drags Labrax before the praetor, to institute 
proceedings for the recovery of Palaestra whom he had bought, 
and given a deposit for, but whom the leno was attempting to 
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carry oflf by force. Such an action would be called, in Greek 
I think, i^ovXri^ SUrj and in the corrupt exidem we should, I 
think, recognise i^ovXtf^, There are several Greek words in the 
play translitterated, as anancaeo 361. Then dica may have 
fallen out at the end of the line under diam at the end of the 
previous line ; nothing is commoner than this. 

Ego hunc scelestum in ius rapiam, exules dica 
or dicam in apposition with the sentence, dicam would be quite 
right here: see Aul. 4. 10. 30: lam quidem hercle te ad prae- 
torem rapiam, et tibi scribam dicam. 

Rudens 811 [3. 5. 42]. 

lam hoc Herculi est Veneris fanum quod fuit. 

Bead fit for est instead of inserting modo after Veneris with 
Ussing. fio is proper in metamorphoses. 

Trinummus 885 [4. 2. 43]. 

Si ante lucem ire occipias a meo prirao nomine 
Concubium sit noctis prius quam ad postremum perveneris. 

This sycophant must have had even more names than the 
pious farmer, who chose twenty-six names from Scripture, be- 
ginning with every letter of the alphabet, wished to give his 
son. We shall gi'eatly improve the metre and add to the hyper- 
bole by inserting itere after ire: 'to go on a journey' from his 
first name to his last is surely more forcible than simply ' to go.' 
I say after ire, because 'there is a lacuna in B, of six letters 
according to Ritschl. The archaic ablative itere may easily have 
been omitted after ire, Ussing inserts Ritschl's maid of all 
work, hercle, after ire. 

Truculentus 503 [2. 6. 27]. 
lam magnust ? iamne eit ad legionem ? ecquae spolia rettulit ? 

ASTAPHIUM. 

Ere nudius quintus natus quidem illic est. St. Quid postea ? 

1 Harpooration quotes ^^ouXiys from TaTrerai roih^ofm koI o«Jx oterai Kat- 
the comic poet Phrynichus : fin 5^ M kLXios fiovos tuv €k KaTadlKrjs64>€i\6irnavy 
7ra>T0$ Tov €K Twv ldi(av eKfiaWo/Jiivov Kai ^pvvixos h llpoaarplai^ driXov irotct. 
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Spengel's reading of the first line as given above seems 
correct. It appears strange that Gerrae! 'nonsense!' does not 
seem to have struck anyone for the corrupt ere in the second 
verse*. 

Euripides, Medea 886. 

V XPV^ fi€T€ivai TwvSe t&v /SouXeufiaTcov 
KoX ^vfiirepaiveiv Koi irapcardvaL Xe^et 
vvfi<jyr)V T€ KTfSevovo'av ffheaOai aedev, 

vvfKfyrjv KTjBevovaav is, as Mr Verrall remarks, a not easily 
intelligible expression. Probably we should read xfjirevovaav. 
There would be intentional bitter coarseness in both ^vfiire- 
paiveiv and /crjirevovaav, though both words in another context 
might be quite free from anything of the kind. KTfirevetv is a 
Euripidean word; here it seems that the beginning of ^Seo-^ot 
immediately following caused the change of ktjtt' to /wyS-. 

A. PALMER. 



P.S. Dr Jackson has kindly sent me the following in- 
teresting letter : 

Croft Cottage, Babton Boad, Cambridge, 
1 Dec, 1886. 

My dear Sir, 

Here is a parallel to one of the emendations which you 
sent me the other day. " For these critics have often presumed 
that that which they understand not is false set down : as the 
Priest that where he found it written of St Paul, Demissus est 
per sportam mended his book, and made it Demisms est per 
portam, because sporta was an hard word, and out of his reading." 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning ii xix = p. 414, Ellis and 
Spedding. 

Yours very truly, 

HENRY JACKSON. 

1 Erre (^ppt) is another possibility. Cf. apage. 
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It is sometimes necessary to distinguish between the 
position which an author holds in the world of letters at large, 
and that which a nearer consideration of the circumstances 
of his life and times would dispose the student of history 
to assign him. The literary reputation of Juvenal is a case 
in point. The scourge of a corrupt age, the master of moral 
indignation, the great representative of the most original 
production of the Latin genius; such is the idea of Juvenal 
which may be said to have prevailed, and still to prevail, 
in the modern literary world*. I am far from saying that such 
an estimate is false, but I think it partial and inadequate. 
Take Juvenal at his own estimate, assume that the pictures 
which he draws of contemporary life are in the main correct, 
study him alone and leave the younger Pliny and Quintilian 
and Suetonius and the inscriptions unread, and the ordinary 
view of Juvenal becomes the natural one. But literary criticism 
must in the present day be based upon history; and studied 
historically the position of the famous satirist will, if I am not 
mistaken, appear to be a peculiar and personal one, and his 
satires, though containing a large element of truth, to represent 
the partial and exaggerated views natural in such circum- 
stances. 



^ This view seems in the main to be 
that of Professor Mayor, if I may judge 
by the preface to his new edition. I 
wish it clearly to be understood that, 
while I venture to differ from Mr 
Mayor's general estimate of Juvenal's 
moral position, I cannot adequately 
express my admiration for his edition 



and indeed for his many unique con- 
tributions to Latin scholarship and the 
history of Latin literature. I suppose 
that in wealth of learning and fresh- 
ness of interest combined, Mr Mayor 
holds a position occupied by no scholar 
since Casaubon. 
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It is strange that so little should be known about the life of 
so celebrated a writer. The biographies prefixed to his satires 
in the manuscripts are as numerous as they are unsatisfactory. 
Of these lives there are nine, seven of which are printed 
by Otto Jahn in his edition of 1851. An eighth was published 
from a Harleian MS by Ruhl in the Neue Jahrbiicher of 1854 ; 
a ninth, which I am sorry to say adds nothing to the inform- 
ation conveyed by the others, I have myself found in a 
Bodleian manuscript of the thirteenth century. In point of 
Latin style, and presumably therefore of antiquity, the best of 
these memoirs is that printed by Jahn as No. 1. The author 
imitates the style of Suetonius, but not his clearness or 
accuracy. Of this memoir Borghesi rightly observes that 
Suetonius could never have written in so unsatisfactory a way 
of so distinguished a contemporary. 

The biographies all agree that Juvenal was the son or ward 
of a freedman, that he was born at Aquinum, that he practised 
declamation till middle life (ad mediam aetatem^) and that 
he was banished in consequence of an attack made upon an 
actor. The date of his birth is variously given in the three 
memoirs which mention the fact. Two (2 and 9, Canon.) put it 
in the reign of Claudius Nero (Claudius), the other in that 
of Nero Claudius (Nero). The accounts of his exile present 
equally serious discrepancies. For while one tradition (Lives 
1, 2, 4, 7 and Schol. luv. 4 38) represents him as banished 
to Egypt, another (5, 6) relegates him to Scotland, or the 
Scottish border. Again, in the accounts of the time and cir- 
cumstances of his exile there are irreconcilable differences. 
According to (1) he was banished in his eightieth year, and 
died soon afterwards; according to (4) he was banished by 
Domitian*, and remained in exile, alteriug and enlarging his 
satires, till he died in the reign of Antoninus Pius: according to 

^ For media aetas Mr Mayor quotes Marcus mediis Antonius annU Primus, 

Plautus Aulularia 157, and Phaedrus ^ So Schol. luv. 4 38 : Schol. 7 92 

2 2 3: we may add Celsos 1 3 inediam makes him banished by Nero : Schol. 

facillime sustinent mediae aetates, mi' 15 27 says he was in Egypt, not that 

nu8 iuvenesj minime pueri et senectute he was banished thither. 
eon/ecti : Martial 10 32 3 talis erat 
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(5) he was banished by Trajan to Scotland and died there soon 
afterwards. 

The tradition however is uniform that the pretext for 
his exile was furnished by some verses which he had written 
against the pantomimm Paris, a favourite of Domitian, The 
verses were, it is stated, inserted into the seventh satire 
(v. 90 foil.) Quod noil dant proceres, dabit histrio : tu Camerirtoa 
et Baream, tu nobilium magna atria euros ? Praefectos Pelopea 
fa^t, Philomela tribunos. This story is confirmed to a certain 
extent by some lines of Sidonius Apollinaris (Carm. 9 270 — 275) 
Non qui tempore Caesaris secundi Aeterno incoluit Tomm reatu, 
Nec qui consimili deinde casu Ad vulgi tenuem strepentis auram 
Iratifuit histrionis exuL 

If any reliance can be placed on these words of Sidonius, if 
indeed we can be sure that they refer to Juvenal at all, and not 
to some other poet, then J uvenal must have been banished for 
having said or written something not only oflFensive to an actor 
but unpopular with the pit and gallery. If the actor was Paris 
the favourite of Domitian, the date of the poet s exile must be 
placed in or before A.D. 83, for Paris was put to death in that year\ 

It is in truth impossible to make anything out on this point 
from the biographies and the scholia. The compilers of these 
notes may have got hold of the fact that Juvenal was banished, 
but have confused their tradition with the import of the lines 
(7 87 foil.) Ille et militiae myitis largitus honorem Semenstri 
vat am digitos circumligat auro: Quod non dant proceres etc. 
This passage, however, really contains no reflection whatever on 
any actor: the indictment, if any, lies against the aristocracy. 
The mention of Paris and of an actor here may have led 
to these verses being connected with the story of the histrio 
who caused Juvenals banishment. The words satira non 
absurde composita in Paridem pantomimum poetamque semens- 
tribus militidis emitatem (1) to which (2) adds poetamque 
Statium are clearly a mere plagiarism from the text. 

^ Friedlander has pointed out that old names. There was a Paris in the 

actors often took the names of cele- reign of Nero, as weU as in that of 

brated predecessors, as shops in modem Domitian, and three more afterwards, 
times sometimes continue to bear the 
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But ianother circumstance may have contributed to form 
this tradition. An inscription found at Aquinum contains 
a dedication to Ceres made by a D. Junius luvenalis, flamen of 
Vespasian, and holding some appointment (whether that of 
trihunus or praefectus cannot be ascertained, for the word, 
is lost) in a cohors Delmatarum. Now, as in A.D. 103 the 
cohors quarta Delmatarum was in Britain, while an unnum- 
bered cohors Delmatarum was there in 105, and the prima 
cohors Delmatarum in 124, scholars have been inclined to 
suppose that Juvenal was actually, as some of the memoirs 
say, at one time in Britain in a military capacity. It should 
however be added that the fifth cohors Delmatarum was in 
Germany in the year 116, and that as the number of the 
cohort to which the inscription attaches its D. Junius luvenalis 
cannot be recovered, there is really no evidence on which 
we are justified in connecting Juvenal with Britain. 

The inscription of Aquinum, then, throws no real light 
on the question of Juvenal's banishment. And it should be 
added that if Juvenal was sent to Britain in 103 or 124 contra 
Scotos, as the memoirs say, sub honore militiae, this must have 
taken place either under Trajan or under Hadrian. The first 
alternative is not impossible, though I do not know that there 
is any other evidence of the northern tribes of Britain having 
menaced the frontier during the reign of Trajan. But it is 
inconceivable that Hadrian should have committed to an aged 
literary man (for aged Juvenal must have been in 124) the 
command of a cohort on a dangerous frontier. 

If useless with regard to the question of the banishment, 
the inscription may, perhaps, be turned to account in another 
way. The luvenalis whose name it bears was a flamen of 
Vespasian. So far as this fact goes, it aflbrds a presumption 
that the inscription was put up in the reign of one of Ves- 
pasian's immediate successors, i.e. either of Titus or Domitian. 
If the luvenalis of the inscription is the poet, he must then, in 
the reigns of Titus or Domitian (79 — 96), have attained the 
age qualifying him for the post either of trihunus or praefectus 
cohortis. 

Let us consider whether any light can be obtained by 
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interrogating the memoirs with the help of such internal 
evidence as is afforded by the satires themselves. Were we 
tiealing in this way with Vergil, Horace, or Ovid, we should 
meet, in all probability, with no difficulty. But Juvenal's 
manner is at times so unreal that it is impossible for the 
reader to be sure whether the poet is referring to contemporary 
events or only professing to do so. In the first satire, for in- 
stance, he speaks of Tigellinus as a formidable person {pme 
Tigellinum: taeda Ivcebis in ilia, &c.) and suggests therefore 
that he is writing in the reign of Nero. Yet it is clear that 
the piece cannot have assumed its present form until after 
100 A.D. in which Marius was condemned for his misgovem- 
ment in Africa. {Exul ah octava Marius bibit et fruitur dis 
Iratis.) 

There are however some undoubted marks of time in the 
satires which I will at once mention, taking the latest first and 
working backwards. 

The latest is 15 27 (assuming the satire to be really 
J uvenal's) nuper consule lunco. luncus was consul in the year 
127. 

There is some doubt about 13 16, stupet haec, qui iam post 
ierga reliquit Sexaginta annos, Fonteio consule natus^, A Fonteius 
Capito (the praenomen is lost) was consul with C. J ulius Rufus 
A.D. 67, and this would bring the thirteenth satire down to 127: 
but C. Fonteius Capito was consul in 59 with C. Vipstanus 
Apronianus. As Fonteius was the first consul in 67 and would 
therefore give his name to the year, recent commentators refer 
the verse of Juvenal to 67: but this is not a necessary in- 
terpretation. The reference may be to C. Fonteius Capito, 
consul 59 : for though the Fasti Consulares make him second 
consul after Apronianus, Pliny (H. N. 7 84) and C. I. L. 6 2002 
quote his name first. The alternative dates for this satire are 
then 127 and 119. 

The 398th line of the sixth satire (instantem regi Armenio 
JParthisque cometen) is rightly referred by all commentators to 
the comet of 113 A.D. The earthquakes m^entioned in the same 

^ Friedlander refers stupet to Ju- birth in 67 a.i>. But surely stupet re- 
venal, and therefore puts the poet's fers to Juyenal's friend. 
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passage may be those which took place in Galatia in 113, 
incIudiDg perhaps that of Antioch (a,d. 116 : Dlo 68 25), 

The eiglitli satire seems to have been written not very long 
after 100 for it speaks of the trial of Marius as recent 
(cum tenum miper Marim discin^erit Afros, 120). And the 
same remark applies, as I have ea id, to the first satirG. 

The fourth satire purports at lea^t to have been written not 
very long after Domitian s death, and the same may be said 
of the second. The lines (29 — 30) quails erat nujyer tragicQ 
poUutus adulter Concubitu, qui turn le(^es f^etK^abat amari^, &e, 
can hardly have been written in Domitian*s life-time. While 
the expression (v. 160) modo capias Orcadas et viinima cofi- 
imtos node Britannos shews that the memory of AgricoWs 
British campaign was still fresh in the writers memory. 

We have thus obtained definite marks of time from about 
96 to 127 A. It should be added that the first, third, fourth, 
eighth and tenth satires contain vivid reminiscences of Nero's 
reign \ while 0th o figures in the second. These reminiscences 
suggest that Juvenal was, during Nero's reign (54 — 68 
of an age to be keenly alive to what was going on in Rome* 

Let us now proceed to consider another source of evidence. 

There is no doubt that Juvenal and Martial were on terms 
of intimate friendship", and Martial died, at about the age of 
sixty, in 101 or 102 A,D. In the twenty-fouith poem of his 
seventh book Martial says Cum luvenale mm qime me corn- 
miiiere tejnpta8j Quid non midehis, perfida lingiat^ loqui ? Te 
fingente nefas Pyladm odisset Orestes, Tkesea Pirithoi de^iitU' 
isset amor: Tu Siculos fratrm et maiiis nomm AtriduSf Et 
Ledae potm^as dissociare gen us. In the same book we have an 
epigram (91) addressed to Juvenal himself, Da nostro facunde 
tibi luvenalis agello SatnrRaUcias rnittwiits, ecce, nuces. The 
date of MartiaFa seventh book is 92 A.Di" At that time he 



^ e^g. 1 Tigellinus : 3 116 Barea 
(66 A,T>.) : 3 251 Corbulo : 8 211—212 
Seneca and Nero, 

^ One of the biographies (3) notices 
the fact : Eomim cum venlret et Mar- 
tialejii suum tmn videret, 

2 Marti ftl's cpigraiiisi arc dated by 



Fried laoder as follows : Books i and 
11, 85—86 A.n.: m, 67— B8: iv, De- 
cember 88 r V, autumn 89 1 ti, 90 
( Slimmer or autvmn); vii, vm, 92^ 93: 
IX, X (1st edit! on) » 94— 9G (Deeember) : 
% (2nd edition) 08 : xit, 102. 
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Jtiv(^nal iotiiiiately and calls hiro facundm. This word 
has been taken as implying that Martial only knew of him as 
a teacher of rhetoric : but such a limitation is not necessary* 
Facundm is by writers of this period applied to eloquent writers 
as well as eloquent speakers or declairaers: Horace A- 41 
Gui lecta potentm^ erit res^ iVcc facmidia deseret fmnc use Iwddus 
ordo. Statius Siiv, 1 4 28 — 30 sm plana moIuMs Cum struis 
QTsa modhj seu cum titn dtdcis in artitm Cofpturf et nostras 
curat faciindia leffe.^ (whether you write prose or poetry): 
Martml 5 30 3 facundi smena Catulli (of Catullus as a writer 
of mimes): 14 185 fucHndi- Maronis: a strong instance, as Vergil 
was notoriously a bad speaker. Quint. 8 13 in Tito Limo, 
mirae famndiae inro, putat inesse PoUio Amnius quundam 
Patavinitateiti, There is nothing, then, to stand in the way 
of supposing that Martial knew of Juvenal as a witer in 
92 A.D. 

The only other allusion to Juvenal is in Martials twelfth 
book (18), written in 101 or 102 a. d. J}imi tu forsitan in- 
qmebis erras Clamosa, luvemdts, in Stihura, &c. 

The intimacy between Juvenal and Martial need not, of 
course, of itself exclude the supposition that Juvenal wag much 
the younger man* But taking the evidence as a whole, I doubt 
whether it is necessary to suppose tliat there was a difference 
of more than ten years between the ages of the two poets- 
One very remarkable circumstance, which so far as I know has 
not been fully considered by the wiiters on this subject, seems 
to me to shew that Martial and Juvenal must have been intim- 
ate not only as men, but as writers ; that they sympathized 
in their views of literature and saw a good deal of each o therms 
literary work. The circumstance to which I allude is the 
remarkable correspondence between Martials epigrams and the 
satires of Juvenal, a coneapondence apparent not only in their 
iew of literature^ but in the subjects they treat, the persons 
they mention, their language and compression, and their general 
tone. This consideration is always of great importance when 
Ire have to deal with the history of Latin literature. The cor- 
respondence I allude to points to one of two conclusions : either 
that Juvenal, writing some twenty years after Martial's death, 
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took a pleasure in imitating his friend's poetry: or that like 
Calvus and Catullus, Vergil and Horace, Martial and Juvenal 
were much in each others confidence, working and it may 
almost be said thinking together. 

before pronouncing in favour of one or the other conclusion, 
it may be well to quote the following passages : 

(1) Their view of literature. 

Martial 4 49 Nescit, crede mihiy quid sint epigrammata, 
FlaccBy Qui tantum lusu^ ista iocosqus vocat. lUe magis ludit, 
qui scribit prandia saevi Tereos, aut cenam, crude Thyesta, 
'tuam, Aut puero liquidas aptantem Daedalon alas, Pascentem 
Siculas aut Polyphemon oves. A nostris procvl est omnis 
vensica libellis, Mu^a nec insano syrmate nostra tumet 'Ilia 
tamen laudant omnes, mirantur, adorant* : Confiteor: laudant 
ilia, sed ista legunt 

Martial 8 3 17 Scribant ista graves nimium nimiumque 
severiy Quos media miser os nocte lucerna videt At tu Romano 
lepidus sale tinge libellos: Agnoscat mores vita legatque suos. 
Angusta cantare licet videaris avena. Dam tua mxdtorum vincat 
avena tubas. 

Martial 10 4 Qui legis Oedipodem caligantemque Thyesten, 
Colchidas et Scylla^s, quid nisi monstra legis ? Quid tibi raptus 
HylojSy quid Parthenopaeu^ et Attis, Quid tibi dormitor proderit 
Endymion? Exutusve puer pinnis labentibu^, aut qui Odit 
amatrices Hermaphroditus aquas ? Quid te vana iuvant miserae 
ludibria cartas ? Hoc lege, quod possit dicere vita, Meum est. 
Non hie Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyiasque Invenies : homi- 
nem pagina nostra sapit. 

Juvenal 1 52 Haec ego non agitem? sed quid magis? 
Heracleas Aut Diomedeas aut mugitum labyrinthi Et mare 
percussum puero fabrumque volantem? 85 Quicquid agunt 
homines, votum timor ira voluptas Oaudia discursus nostri est 
farrago libelli. 

(2) Subjects treated. 
Philosophical debauchees. 

Martial 1 24 Aspicis incomptis ilium, Deciane, capillis, 
Cuius et ipse times triste supercilium, Qui loquitur Curios, 
adsertoresque Camillos : Nolito fronti credere, nupsit heri. 
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12 42 Barhattis i^ido nupsit Gallistratus Afro &c. 

7 58 7 Quaere aliquem Cunos semper Fahiosque loquentertiy 
Hirsutum et dura rustidtate trucem: Invenies: $ed habet tristis 
quoque turba cinaedoa: Difficile est vero nubere, Galla, viro. 

9 27 6 Curios, Camillos, Quinctios, Numas, Ancos, Et quid- 
quid umquam legimus pilosonim Loqueris sonasque grandibus 
minax verbis, Et cum tfieatris saeculoque rixaris. Occurrit 
cUiquis inter ista si draucus &c. 

9 47 Democritos, Zenanas, inexplicitosque Plafonas Quidquid 
et hirsutis squalet imaginibus. Sic quasi Pythagorae loqueris 
successor et heres, Praependet sane nec tibi barba minor, &c. 

Juvenal 2 1 foil. Ultra Sauromatas fugere hinc libet et 
gladalem Oceanum, quotiens aliquid de moribus audent, Qui 
Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt Indocti primum; quam- 
quam plena omnia gypso Chfysippi invenias, nam perfectissimus 
horum est, Si quis Aristotelen similem vel Pittacon emit, Et 
iubet archetypes pluteum servare Cleanthas. Frontis nulla fides: 
quis enim non vicus ahundat Tristibus obscenis? castigas turpia, 
cum sis Inter SocraticQS notissima fossa dnaedos. Hispida 
membra quidem &c. 

2 129 traditur ecce viro clarus genere atque opibus vir &c. 
Neglect of the liberal professions by their proper patrons. 
Martial 1 107 Saepe mihi dicis, Luci carissime luli, 

'Scribe aliquid magnum: desidiosus homo es:' Otia da nobis, 
sed qualia fecerat olim Maecenas Flacco Vergilioque suo: 
Gondere victuras temptem per saecula curas Et nomen fiximmis 
eripuisse meum. In steriles nolunt campos iuga ferre iuvenci: 
Pingue solum lassat, sed iuvat ipse labor. 

4 46 Saturnalia divitem Sabellum Fecerunt: merito tumet 
Sabellus, Nec quenquam putat esse praedicatque Inter causidicos 
beatiorem. Hos fastus animosque dot Sabello Farris semodius 
fabaeque fresae, Et turis piperisque tres selibrae &c. 

3 38 Qua£ te causa trahit vel quae fiducia Romam, Sexte ? 
ant quid speras aut petis inde, refer. ^Causas' inquis ^agam 
Cicerone disertior ipso, Atque erit in triplici par mihi nemo 
foro,' Egit Atestinus causae et Civis ; utrumque Noras, sed neutri 
pensio tota fuit 'Si nihil hinc veniet, pangentur carmina nobis; 
Audieris, dices esse Mar mis opus.* Insanis: omnes gelidis 

Jowmal of Philology, vol. xvi. 4 
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quicunque lacemis Sunt ibi, Nmones Vergilimque vides. 'Atria 
magna colam* Vix tres aut quattuor ista Res aluit, pallet 
cetera turbafame, *Quid fadam, suade: nam cerium est vivere 
Romae* Si bonus es, casu vivere^ Sexte, potes, 

6 16 11 Sed non et veteres contenti laude fverunt, Cum 
minimum vati munus Alexis erat. 

8 56 5 Sint Maecenates, non derunt, FkLCce, Marones &c. 

8 82 5 Fer votes, Auguste, tuos: nos gloria dulcis, Nos tua 
cura prior deliciaeque sumus. 

The whole of the seventh satire of Juvenal might be taken 
as an illustration of these lines ; see especially the lines 1 — 12 : 
53—70: 105—123. 

The vulgar and niggardly patron: perhaps the individual 
referred to by Pliny Ep. 2 6\ 

Martial 3 49 Veientana mihi misceSy ubi Massica potas: 
Olfacere haec malo pocula quam bibere^. 

3 60 Cum vocer ad cenam, non iam venalis ut ante, Cur mihi 
non eadem, quae tibi, cena daturi Ostrea tu sumis stagno saturata 
LncrinOy Sugitur inciso mitulus ore mihi. Sunt tibi boleti, fungos 
ego sumo suillos: Res tibi cum rhombo est, at mihi cum sparulo &c. 

12 86 Libras quattuor, aut duas amico Algentemque togam 
brevemque laenam &c. Pisones Senecasque Memmiosque Et 
Crispos mihi redde, sed priores &c. 

Juvenal 5 30 — 110 may again be taken as a companion 
picture to all these sketches. 

The unsociable gourmand. 

Martial 7 59 Non cenat sine apro noster, Tite, Caecilianus. 
Helium convivam Caecilianu>s habet. 

Juvenal 1 140 quanta est gula, quae sibi totos Ponat apros, 
animal propter convivia natum! 



* Longum eat altitis repetere^ iiec re- 
fert quern ad moduvi accideriU ut homo 
minime familiaris cenarem apud quen- 
dam, ut sibi videbatur^ lautum et dili- 
gentenit ut mihi, sordidum simul et 
snmptuosum. Nam sibi etpaucis opima 
quaedam, ceteris vilia et minuta pone- 
hat, Vina etiam pariis lagunculis in 
tria genera discHpserat, non ut potcstast 



eligendi, sed ne ius esset recusandi, 
aliud sibi et nobis, aliud minoribus 
amicis {nam gradatim amicos habet) 
aliud suis nostnsque libertis, Pliny's 
second book of letters is dated between 
97 and 100 a.d. 

2 See also Martial 1 20, 2 43, 4 85, 
6 11. 
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The man who bums his own house for the sake of the 
contributions made for him after the disaster. 

Martial 3 52 Empta domus fuerat tibi, Tongiliane, ducentis: 
AbstulU hanc nimium casus in urhe frequens, Conlatum est 
dedens. Rogp, nonpotes ipse.videri Incendisse ttiam, Tongiliane, 
domum ? 

Juvenal 3 220 Meliora et plara reponit Persicus, orborum 
lautissimus, et merito iam Suspecttis, tamquam ipse suas incen- 
derit aedes. 

Life at Rome. 

Martial 4 5 Vir bonus et pauper* linguaque et pectore verus 
Quid tibi vis, urbem qui, Fabi'ane, petist Qui nec leno potes nec 
comissator haberi, Nec pavidos tristi voce citare reos: Nec 
potes uxorem cari corrumpere amid, Nec potes algentes arrigere 
ad vetulas &c. 

Juvenal 1 38 optima summi Nunc via processus, vetulae 
vensica beatae : 55 cum leno accipiat moechi bona, 

3 41 — 50 Quid Romae faciam ? mentiri nesdo, librum Si 
malus est, nequeo laudare et poscere, motus Astrorum ignore, 
funus promittere patris Nec volo nec possum, ranarum viscera 
nunquam Inspead, ferre ad nuptam quae mittit adulter Quae 
mandat, norunt alii &c. 

Rome and the country. 

Martial 12 57 Cur saepe sicd parva rura Nomenti Laremque 
villae sordidum petam, quaeris &c. 
Compare Juvenal 3 239 foil. 
Women and their habits. 

Martial 6 6 Gomoedi sunt tres, sed amat tua Paula, Luperce, 
Quattuor: et K(o<f>6v Paula irpoaoiTrov amat. 

Juvenal 6 73 Solvitur his magno comoedi fibula. 

Martial 6 7 lulia lex populis ex quo, Faustina, renata est, Atque 
intrare domos iussa Pudidtia est, Aut minus aut certe non plus 
tricedma lux est, Et nubit dedmo iam Teledlla viro. Quae 
nubit totiens, non nubit: advltera lege est: Offender moecha 
simpliciore minus, 

Juvenal 6 224 Imperat ergo viro, set mox haec regna relin- 
quit, Permutatque domos et fiammea conterit, inde Avolat et 
spreti repetit vestigia lecti. Ornatas paulo ante fores, pendentia 
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Unquit Vela domus et adJaic inrides in limine ramos. Sic crescit 
nutnei'us, sic fiwnt octo mariti Quhique per autumnos, iitulo 
v€3 digna sepuhhH, 

Martial 7 67 4) {Philaenis) Harpasto quoque suhUgaUt ludit 
Et fiamscit haphe, gravesque drauciis Halteras facili rotat 
lacerto &c. 

JuveDal 6 246 Endromidas Tyrias et femimum ceroma Quw 
nescitj vel quis non vidit Didiiera pali^ &;c* ib. 420 via g no gaudet 
suda}*^ tutnultu Cum lassitta gram ceetderunt bracohia massa&Q. 

Martial 10 68 Cum tihi non EphesoSf nec sit Ilhodos aut 
Mytilem, Sed domns in vico, Laelia, patrieio. Deque coloratis 
nitriquam lita mater Etriwcisj Duru^ Aricina de fegione pater ; 
KvpU fioVf iJL^Xi /jtov, '^vxv mngeris usque. Pro pudor ! 
Hersiliae ctvis et Egeriae, Lectuhm has voces, nec lecUdus aitdiat 
omnis &:c. 

Juvenal 6 185 Nam quid rancidias, qiiam quae se non putat 
tdla Formosavif nisi quae de Tusca Graecida facta eat, De 

Suhmnetm mera Cecropts &c, Qtiotiens lasdvum intervenit 

itlud Zojj) ical ^vx^ &C. 

Martial 2 66 Units de toto peccaverat orie comarum Anidm^ 
in certa non bene fiwus acu. Hoc /acinus LoJage, specido quo 
viderat, nlta est, Et cecidit saevis %cta Pleousa comis. Desine 
iam, Lalage, tristes ornare capillos &c- 

Juvenal 6 490 Di^ponit cnneni lateralis ipm capillis Nuda 
timer Psecas infdix nudisque mamilHs. Altior hie quare 
cincinnusf taurea punit Continuo jlexi crimm fadmisque ca- 
pilli 

(3) PersonsV 

Thymele and Latin lis ■ Martial 15 5 qui Thymelen specUis 
derisoremque Latinmn : 5 61 11 qitam digniis eras alapiSf 
Mariana, Latini. 9 29 (bis epitaph). Juv* 1 36, G 44, 

Fronto : Mart, 1 56, 5 34 : Juvenal 112 Frontonis platani. 
Mo mm sen tbinks this is the conanl of a.d. 96. 

Ohione : Mart. 1 35 7 aL Juv. 3 136, 



^ 1 ahould perhaps have aaid nameSj 
m many of the nameB in Martial and 
Juvenal are doubtlesB fictitious. But 
evan where tliia is the case, the coinci^ 



dence i^ no less striking^ and tella, 
thaugli In Bk different ^aj, in favoarof 
my Argument . 
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Pontia: Mart. 2 34, 4 43: Juv. 6 638 (where see the 
scholia). 

Tongilius : Mart 2 40, Juv. 7 130. 

Cordus the poet: Mart 2 57, 3 15, 5 23, 5 26: Juv. 1 2, 
3 208. 

Pollio the singer : Mart 3 20 18, 4 61, 12 12, Juv. 6 387, 
7 176. 

- Paris pantomimus. Mart. 11 13, Juv. 6 87. 
Catullus the mime-writer: Mart 5 30, Juv. 8 186, 13 111. 
HamiUus the schoolmaster: Mart 7 62, Juv. 10 224. 
Glaphyrus the flute-player: Martial 4 5 8, Juvenal 6 77. 
(4) Words and expressions. 

Mart 1 20 4 boletum qualem Claudius edit edas. Juv. 5 147 
boletus domino, sed quales Claudius edit &c. 

Mart 1 76 14 steriles cathedras, Juv. 7 203 vanae steri- 
lisque cathedrae. 

Mart 1 92 9 pasceris et nigrae solo nidore culinae. Juv. 5 
162 captum te nidore suae puta^ ille culinae. 

Mart 2 14 hoc primum est, brevior quod mihi carta perit : 
10 4 7 quid te vana iuvant miserae ludibria cartael Juv. 1 18 
periturae parcere cartas. 

Mart 2 43 9 tu Libycos Indis suspendis dentibus orbes. 
Juv. 11 122 latos Tusi sustinet orbes Grande ebur. 

Mart 4 54 1 cui Tarpeias liceat contingere quercus. Juv. 6 
387 an Capitolinam deberet Pollio quercum Sperare. 

Mart 5 44 11 antiquae venies ad ossa cenas. Juv. 8 90 ossa 
vides rerum vacuis exsucta medullis. 

Mart 6 50 5 Vis fieri dives, Bithynice f conscius esto : Nil 
tibi vel minimum basia pura dabunt. Juv. 3 49 qids muw 
diligitur nisi conscius &c. 

Mart 6 60 10 victurus genitcm debet habere liber. Juv. 6 
562 nemo mathematicus genium indemnatus habebit 

Mart 6 71 3 tendere quae tremulum Pelian Hecvbaeque 
maritum Posset ad Hectoreos sollicitata rogos. Juv. 6 325 
quibus incendi iam frigidus aevo Laomedontiades et Nestoris 
himea possit. 

Mart. 8 21 3 placidi numquid te pigra Bootae Plaustra ve- 
hunt I Juv. 5 23 pigri serraca Bootae. 
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Mart. 9 35 Scis quid in Arsada Pdcorus deliberet aula: 
Rhenanam numeras Sarmaticamque manum : Verba duds Dad 
cartis mandata resignas, Victricem laurum quam venit ante 
videa : Sds quotiens Phario madeat love fusca Syene, Sds quota 
de Lihyco litore puppis eat Juv. 6 402 Haec eadem novit quid 

toto fiat in orbe, Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant Instantem 

regi Armenio Parthoque cometen Prima videt &c. 

Mart. 9 73 9 frange leves calamos, et sdnde, Thalia, libellos. 
Juv. 7 27 frange miser calamos, vigilataque proelia dele. 

Mart. 10 25 5 nam cum dicatur tunica praesente molesta 
&c.- Juv. 8 235 quod liceat tunica punire inolesta. 

Mart. 13 64 1 succumbit sterili fntstra gallina marito. Juv. 
3 91 quo mai^detur gallina marito. 

Mart. 10 87 10 Cadmi munidpes ferat lucemas: 14 114 
Hanc tibi Cumanas rubicundam pulvere testae Munidpem misit 
casta Sibylla suam. Juv. 14 271 munidpes lovis advexisse 
lagonas. . 

Two things should be observed with regard to these coin- 
cidences : first, that they are of a kind which points rather to 
independent handling of the same themes by two intimate 
friends than to imitation by the one of the other's work: 
secondly, that they for the most part occur in the first nine 
satires of Juvenal; the great majority, indeed, in the first 
seven. The most natural conclusion is that during the greater 
part of Domitian's reign Martial and Juvenal virtually worked 
together. This inference would agree with the tradition of 
the biographies that Juvenal was a professor of declamation 
u^sque ad mediam aetatem. For supposing his youth to have 
fallen in the reign of Nero and his death to have taken place 
(say) 127 or 128 A.D., his media aetas would begin about 85, 
not long before the publication of Martial's first two books. 

It does not follow, of course, because Juvenal had writ- 
ten satire in Domitians reign, and shewn it to Martial and 
perhaps to other friends^, that he had published anything so 
early. In their present form, at any rate, it is probable if not 
certain that most of his satires are later than Domitian's death*. 

^ As to Quintilian? who says (10 1 qui olim nominabimtur. 
.94) sunt {satirici) clari hodieque, et ^ TeuffePs solution is as follows 
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I have said that many of the earher satires are, in my 
opinion, to be assigned to the later years of Domitian. It will 
no doubt be asked whether the seventh satire, Et spes et ratio 
stvdiorum in Caesare tantum, does not belong to the age of 
Trajan or Hadrian? Undoubtedly this is the opinion of most 
modern commentators, including Mr Mayor. But it is evident 
that this hypothesis lands us in considerable difficulties. The 
setting of the piece is, in any case, taken from the time of 
Domitian, for Statins and Quintilian are spoken of as if .alive, 
and the good fortune of Quintilian, indeed, as quite recent 
(exempla novorum Fatorum transi). But the commentators, 
for some reason which I cannot comprehend, seem to have 
an invincible repugnance to applying the line Et spes et ratio 
&c. to Domitian. In no case is the saying truer than in that of 
Domitian that the evil which men do lives after them. For the 
crimes of his later years I am not attempting to apologize. 
But it is only just to say that they were committed by a man 
whom suspicion and terror had driven to the verge of frenzy. 
Domitian was probably not a man of strong head, aud it should 
never be forgotten that the historians of his reign belonged to 
the senatorial party. It is abundantly clear, however, even 
from their evidence, that his administration of the empire was 
that of a careful and conscientious ruler*. The provinces were 



(Studien und Charakteristiken pp. 413 
— 415). ** Bass Juvenal seine Satiren 
unter Don^iiian nicht verfasst hat, 
Bondern erst unter Traian,...geht aus 
seiner ersteren Satire... positiv hervor." 

**Ihr (i.e. der Satiren) Stoflf die 
Zeit des Domitian ist." 

** Perspektivische Zeichnen scheint 
seine " (lurenal's) *' Sache nicht zu 
sein ; die grossere kiinstlerische Kuhe, 
das Masshalten, die versohnte Stim- 
mung, den weiteren Gesichtskreis und 
die epische Glatte, welche sich daraus 
hatte ergehen soUen, dass es etwas 
Vergangenes, hinter ihm Liegendes, 
ist, was er schildert,hat er nicht eintre- 
ten lassen, sondem den gleichen Eifer 
aufgewendet wie wenn er noch mitten 



stiinde in dieser grauenvoUen Zeit, 
und jeden Augenblick dadurch zu lei- 
den hatte. Ueberhaupt hat ihn jeue 
Differenz zwischen der Zeit in welcher 
er schreibt, und der, welche er dar- 
stellt, nicht viel Kopfzerbrecheu ge- 
kostet; er ignoriert sie einfach." 

^ Suetonius, Domitian, 2 simulavit 
et ipse mire modest iam, imprimisque 
poeticae stadium, tarn insuetum antea 
sihi quam postea spretum et abiectum, 
recitavitque etiampublice...A. Instituit 
et quinquennale certamen Capitolino 
lovi triplex^ musicum equestre gymni- 
cum, et aliquanto plurium quam nunc 
est coronarum, Certabant enim etprosa 
oratione Graece Latineque, &c....Cele' 
brabat et in Albano quot annis Quin- 
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well governed in his reign, and justice well administered. 
Profligate and cruel in private life, he yet shewed in some 
of his legislation a real concern for humanity and public morals. 
Though himself an indifferent general, there is no evidence 
that he was not concerned to make good military appointments. 
That he had an honest intention to encourage literature, so far 
as to do so seemed compatible with the security of the Empire 
and the preservation of private morality, there can be no 
doubt. He took steps for the restoration of libraries and 
the copying of texts. The calumny of Suetonius, that he 
read nothing but the commentarii and ctcta of Tiberius, is 
refuted by the undoubted fact that he read Martial, and was 
indeed concerned to keep that brilliant writer within the 
bounds of decency. And if he read Martial he probably read 
Turnus and Statins. The agon Gapitolinus^ , or five-yearly 
contest of artists and men of letters on the Capitol, and the 
similar trials of skill at the emperor's Alban villa, no doubt 
must have done something to encourage poetry and rhetoric, 
even if we believe Pliny (Paneg. 54) that they resulted largely 
in flattery of the emperor. 

To state the matter quite fairly, we should probably say 
that to encourage literature was an honourable tradition of the 
early empire. Here, as in politics, the princeps took upon 
himself the functions of the old aristocracy. There was no 



quatria Minervae, cui collegium insti* 
tiieratf ex quo sorte ducti magUterio 
fungerentur ederentque eximias vena- 
tiones et scaenicos ludos, sujperque ora^ 
torum ac poetarum certamina, 

8. lus diligenter et industrie dixit, 
plerumque et inforopro tribunali extra 
ordinem: ambitiosas centum virorum 
sententias rescidit : recuperator es^ ne se 
perfusoriis adsertionibus accommoda- 
rent, identidem admonuit : nummarios 
iudices cum suo quemque consilio no- 
tavit. Auctor et TR. PL. fuit aedilem 
sordidum repetundarum accusandi iudi- 
cesque in eum a senatu petendi. Magis- 
tratibus quoqu£ urbicis provinciarumque 
praesidibus coercendis tantum curae ad- 



hibuitf ut neque modestiores unquam 
neque iustiores extiterint : e quibus 
plerosque post ilium reos omnium cri- 
minum vidimus, Suscepta correctione 
morum licentiam theatralem promiscue 
in equite spectandi inhibuit: scripta 
famosa vulgoque edita, quibus primores 
viri ac feminae notabantur, abolevit, Ac 
^ Statius Silvae 3 5 28: tu me nitidis 
Albana prementem Dona comis, sancto- 
que indutum Caesaris auro d^o. 4 2 66 
Cum modo Germanas acies, modo Daca 
sonantem Proelia, Palladio tua me ma- 
nu^ induit auro. 4 5 22 hie mea carmina 
Regina bellorum virago Caesareo deco' 
ravit auro : 5 3 228 si per me serta 
tulisses Caesarea donata manu. 
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deliberate intention on the part of the emperors to crush the 
freedom of speech as such : a poet or orator was safe so long as 
he remained on neutral ground. None the less, of course, is it 
true that the springs of all nobler writing were gradually 
choked up, as the aristocracy declined from its ancient power, 
position, and independence. For the production of great works 
expansion of soul is necessary, nor could minds of high powers 
and sincere emotion be content with the hackneyed themes of 
mythology or the trivialities of social intercourse. But, after 
all, the main burden of Juvenal's seventh satire is not so much 
the encouragement of literature by the court as its neglect by 
the nobility, its natural patrons; and this is a point upon which 
Martial, writing mostly under Domitian, insists with almost 
wearisome iteration. Sint Maecenates, non denint, Flacce, 
MaroneSy and so on. If the satire under discussion is to be 
allowed to have any life and meaning it must surely be assigned 
to the reign of Domitian. 

It remains to be asked whether there is any evidence 
that Juvenal was banished from Rome, and if so, when he was 
banished? 

The fact is asserted by all the memoirs, though they diflFer 
as to the pla<je of exile. I will now mention the only other 
evidence which seems to me to bear upon the point, and 
of this I must confess that little can be made. Juvenal was 
probably in Bome in the year 92 and 93, when Martial com- 
pleted his seventh book, in which, as we have seen, he addresses 
Juvenal twice. It is, however, noteworthy that Martial does 
not again address Juvenal till the year 101, five years after 
Domitian s death. Can the reason of this be the absence 
of the exile from Bome ? If so, it may well be that J uvenal 
was one of the large number of persons whom the last years of 
Domitian drove from the city and from Italy. 

Let us now, leaving the question of chronology, endeavour 
to form an idea of the social suiTOundings into which Juvenal 
was born, and to examine whether his satires are a faithful 
reflection of them. 

It is not too much to say that modem city life on a large 
scale, the highest development of European civilization in its 
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best and its worst forms, has its first example ia the Borne 
of the first century A.D. In the history of moral progress, 
eighteen hundred years would sometimes appear to be a mere 
cipher. 

I am not, be it well understood, wishing to understate 
the differences between ancient and modern life as a whole; 
but even taking all these into account, it remains true that 
Rome was the first great capital city in Europe, exhibiting in 
its society all the features of the struggle for wealth, that is, for 
power and position, which is the main characteristic of modem 
life when left at repose from war or revolution. The central 
fact which should be grasped in looking at the Roman society 
of the early Empire, as contrasted with that of the last two 
centuries of the Republic, is the comparative instability of 
its distinctions. The disorder, the want of public security 
of the last period of the Commonwealth, had endangered com- 
merce, and thus helped to maintain the landed aristocracy 
in an assured position. With the Empire came peace, and 
their chances to all and sundry. Nunc patimur longae pads 
mala, says Juvenal regretfully in his sixth satire (286). While 
the aristocracy was wasting its strength in futile struggles with 
the court, and many noble families were becoming impoverished, 
the honest merchant and the unscrupulous adventurer, Roman, 
Greek or Oriental, were pushing to the front and using their 
new social and political opportunities. The situation was 
much aggravated by the existence of slaver}'. A peculiar 
character was given at this time, and at Rome, to this curse of 
the ancient world. Quantities of slaves of all known nations 
and all characters were brought, from one reason or another, to 
Rome. Their disproportionate number tended, in one respect, 
to alleviate their condition and prospects. Emancipation was 
easy and common. It let loose upon society a number of 
persons who had lived and meant to live by their wits, often 
not inconsiderable, men who had done and suffered everything, 
with the vices of slavery and without the virtues of freedom, 
supple, serviceable, wicked. "A serving-man, proud in heart 
"and in mind, that curled my hair, wore gloves in my cap, 
served the lust of my mistress's heart and did the act of 
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''darkness with her: swore as many oaths as I spake words, 
*-* and broke them in the sweet face of heaven: one that slept in 
"the contriving of lust and waked to do it. Wine loved I 
" deeply, dice dearly, and in woman out-paramoured the Turk. 
" False of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand ; hog in sloth, fox 
" in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lion in prey." 

In Shakespeare's portrait we seem to recognize the coarser 
forms of the Calvisius Sabinus (Sen. Ep. 27 5 foil.) the Hostius 
Quadra (Sen. N. Q. i. 16) the Zoilus and the Trimalchio of 
Seneca, Martial, and Petronius; men for whom the court, 
in case of need, had its favours, ladies their commissions, men of 
letters their filthiest verses. The traditions of Italian manli- 
ness and dignity were violated at every turn by the influx 
of foreign vice and the shamelessness of foreign adventure. 
The mere presence of the Orientals irritated and alarmed 
Roman feeling. The hunt for wealth, the rush from step 
to step of the social ladder, was fierce and undisguised*. There 
was no end to the accumulation of large fortunes and the 
formation of immense landed estates. The desire of pleasure 
gratified itself by every refinement of luxury; the multitude of 
slaves gave facilities for the gratification of every form of lust. 
Impvdidtia in ingenuo probrum est, in servo necessitas, in li- 
berto Ojfficium, is an opinion quoted by the elder Seneca. A 
loosening of the older social conventionalities began even in 
the circles of the Roman nobility, who sometimes for their own 
gratification, sometimes to please the court, would forget the 
proprieties of a former day and turn actors, gladiators, charioteers. 
Women enjoyed their share of the general freedom, and while 
the more serious among them plunged into literature or law, or 
became devotees of some foreign religion, others patronized 
actors and gladiators, or pursued other and more questionable 
forms of an emancipated life. Meanwhile the life of the 
capital exercised its iiTesistible attraction upon the provinces. 
Men streamed to Rome, with hopes, more or less slender, of 
making a livelihood by honest means. They might succeed, 



^ Schol. luv. 5 3 Sarmentus...incer- 
turn lihertus an servus^ plurimis forma 
et urbanitate promeritis eofiduciae venit 



ut pro equite Romano ageret, et decn- 
riam qiioque quaestoriam compararet^ 
See cspeciaUy Pliny 33 §§ 32—34. 
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and make a name in literature or politics; they might fail, an 
become tlie restless and degraded dependents of one or more of 
the great houses. 

This is the dark side of the picture ; what is there to set 
against it ? This centuryj if cliaracterized by the beginning of 
remarkable social changes, saw also the beginning of a religious 
and moral evolution no less remarkable. In the upper and 
better educated class philosophy and the higher culture were 
producing considerable moral results. Philosophy and religion 
are in this unfortimate, that while their practical manifestations 
in ordinary life are often unrecognized even by honest observers, 
any clever cynic can detect their counterfeit. Philosophy also, 
as Bernays has well pointed out, lay in the ancient world under 
a peculiar disadvantage. It was for the most part revolutionary 
and opposed to the existing forms of social life. Postremo nemo 
ae^rotu^ qiticqjMim soynniut Tuju infandum, quod nmi aliquis 
dicat 2>f^iiosoplms, is the verdict of healthy Roman common 
sense as expressed in Varro's Saturae {Evmenides fr< 6). J'Jo 
doubt, as the social evolution implied in the change from Greek 
to Roman life worked itself gradually on, the antagonism became 
less pronounced. The organization of the Roman empire vi'aSj 
to a certain extenfcj a realization of the Stoical ideal ; at any rate, 
it had broken down the conception of isolated city life, and sub- 
stituted for it the conception of a larger society. An active 
performance of the duties of a citizen was not iiiconsistentr— far 
from it — with the profession of a Stoic or Academician. None 
the less had the philosophic profession, as a whole, a strong 
tendency, at the period which we are considering, to isolate its 
followers if not from the duties, at least from the interests of 
ordinary life, and devote them to the contemplation of an ideal 
morality. Stoicism, the most influential theory in the first 
century, liad a pronounceil influence in this direction. That 
philosophers of any independence of character were looked upon 
with suspicion both by the government and by society lay in 
the nature of things \ Brrare viiki videfitur, says Seneca {Epist 
7S 1), qui eMstiniant pfdloBophim fideliter deditos CQntumaces 

^ Seneca Epist 6 2 Saiu ipmvt 7to* tattiTj itividiomm est... Initio omnia 
tnai phihifiphittef etiaum mod^JsU fmc- disehnilia sitit : from poj^ulo coRi tnhtt^ 
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me ei refractarios, contemptores rmgistratuum et regum eorumve 
per qijLos publica administrantur. The prejudice extended to 
men who professed to represent a sound and common-sense 
view of educated life and conduct, men like Quintilian, Martial, 
and Juvenal. These could only see that there were not a few 
hjrpocrites among the professors of philosophy (Quint. 12 3 2, 
Sen. Ep. 29 2, Juv. 2 and Mart. 11. cc.). 

If philosophy was doing much to hold a lofty ideal of life 
before the eyes of those among the cultivated classes whose 
intellect and iporal sense were capable of accepting its teaching, 
Judaism found its way from the Jewish quarters into the great 
houses, and was popular, nay, even fashionable, among rich and 
high-born ladies. But of the great revolution which was silently 
preparing itself among the lower orders, binding together the 
poor and oppressed into a new society, with principles of con- 
duct, a mode and object of worship, and hopes for the future 
unknown or imperfectly known before, the upper classes, in Rome 
at any rate, knew nothitig. Christianity was to them no more 
than a form of Judaism. 

In the presence of social phenomena so absorbingly inter- 
esting, what is J uvenaFs attitude ? Are his pictures of contem- 
porary life to be trusted ? Does he, in his character of moralist, 
represent the highest effort of contemporary thought ? 

In a sense in which Juvenal did not intend the words, 
difficile erat saturam non scribere. The satura was not properly 
an attack on vice and folly, though Juvenal did his best to 
encourage the idea that it was, but a sketch of life and cha- 
racter. The Romans had a natural aptitude for this kind of 
writing, not because they were more spiteful than the Greeks, 
but because they had a larger sphere of experience, and a 
greater knowledge of the ars vivendi. At the time which we 
are now considering, the artist had abundance of materials, nor 
is it surprising that during these years two eminent poets, 
Martial and Juvenal, refused to have anything to say to the old 
mythologies, and turned to real life for their models. Tumus, a 
third excellent writer of the time and a satirist like Juvenal, 
has been so unfortunate as to leave to posterity nothing but his 
name, which is coupled with that of Juvenal by Rutilus Nama- 
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tianus (1 603). Martial (11 10) says of him Contvlit ad saturcts 
ingentia pectora Tumus: and again (7 97 7) Tumi nohilibus 
lihellis, 

Juvenal was the native of a country town, Aquinura, and 
had been brought up in the house of a rich liheriinus, whether 
as his son or fosterchild is unknown. In position he exactly 
resembled his contemporary Turnus, who, if we may believe a 
notice preserved in Valla's scholia to Juv. 1 20, attained great 
influence in the courts of Titus and Vespasian. He seems to 
have been in Rome from his childhood upwards (3 84 et nostra 
infantia &c.). Thus, though an Italian by birth, he was a 
Roman by education, and as a consequence became a Roman in 
sympathies and antipathies. Several passages shew that for 
some time at least he was a cliens, in the later sense of the word, 
that is, a poor dependent on great houses : 1 99 iubet a praecone 
vocaH Ipsos Troiugenas, nam vexant limen et ipsi Nohiscmn: 
3 IS7 praestaretributa clientes Cogimur, et nitidis augerepeculia 
servis: and so Mart. 12 18 Dum tu forsitan inquietus erras &c. 

The statement of the memoirs, that Juvenal practised de- 
clamation till middle age, is abundantly confirmed by the tone 
of his compositions. The touch of the declamator is every- 
where. There is no need, with Ribbeck {Der echte tend unechte 
luvenal) to separate the declamatory satires, such as the tenth, 
from the rest*. Some pieces evidently contain several rhetorical 
loci or passages of description well tricked out and loosely 
strung together. Such are, for instance, the picture of Otho 
2 99—109: of Eppia, 6 82 foil: of Messalina, 6 114 foil.: of 
Lateranus, 8 146 : the verses on Cicero, Marius and the Decii 
8 231 — 268 : on Seianus, 10 56 foil., and others in the same 
satire. The composition again is sometimes that of a rhetor- 
ician, loose, inharmonious, inconsistent. The first satire is 
a series of incoherent complaints: unde illae lacrimae? A 
married impotent, an athletic lady, a barber rich enough to 
challenge the fortunes of all the patricians: the Egyptian 
Crispinus with his ring, the lawyer Matho in his litter : the 
infamous will-hunter, the robber of his ward, the plunderer of 

1 Teuffers answer to Ribbeck {Studien und Charakterietilcen p. 414 foil.) is 
well worth reading. 
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the provinces: the pander husband, the low-bom spendthrift, 
the forger, the poisoner; all these are hurried together in no 
intelligible order, and with the same introductory cum hoc fiat, 
and the same conclusion in several variations non scribam 
saturam? Then at v. 81 the satire seems to open again and 
promise a description of various vices, but instead of this we 
have an elaborate complaint, extending over many lines, of the 
poverty of the nobility, with a description of the hardships of 
a client. The ill-proportioned piece concludes with a promise 
to write against the dead, and the dead are to be (if we are 
to suppose any coherence at all in the peroration) those who 
lived before the days of Nero. Yet the satire in another 
passage (exul ah octava &c.) purports to have been written 
after 100 A.D. 

Juvenal's most elaborate effort is the sixth satire. A very 
brief analysis of the first part of this celebrated piece will 
discover the badness of its composition 1 — 59 : Do not think 
of marriage, few women being both chaste and fair: 60 — 113 
do not look for a wife in the theatre : all ladies prefer actors 
and gladiators : 114 — 135 Messalina s habits are described : 
135 — 160 no men love their wives, but only their wives' for- 
tune or beauty: 161 — 183 a perfect wife would be intolerable : 
184—199 it is very bad in a lady to talk Greek : 200—224 a 
wife is always a tyrant : 225 — 230 she will marry as often as 
she likes : 231 — 241 the daughter-in-law is corrupted by the 
mother-in-law : 242 — 245 there is a woman in every lawsuit : 
246 — 267 ladies are often very fond of gymnastics : and so on, 
and so on. 

In fact, with all its brilliancy of execution in detail, the 
piece, as far as composition is concerned, is a mere chamber of 
horrors. The main theme, that it is madness to marry because 
a good wife cannot be found, is not so much worked out as 
illustrated by a series of pictures quite unconnected, and argu- 
ments sometimes inconsistent. The gist of the argument seems 
to be that women are either very bad or very good, or too 
learned, or too athletic; but in truth there is no argument 
properly so called, but a string of sketches, which give the 
impression of having been drawn not from a wide observation 
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of life, bufc from paiticular and notorious cases. An instance of 
Jnvenars desire to produce efltect at the expense of consistency 
is to be found in bis treatment of tbe passion of women for 
atldetics and for law, in the second and in the sixth satires. In 
the second satire, where his object is to exalt women at the 
expense of men, Favonia is made to say luctantur pa'mae^ come- 
diint colyphia paucae : Numquid nos agimus causaSt dmlia iiira 
Novimas ? But in the sixth satire (242 foil., 246 fall., 

352 folL) a directly opposite impression is conveyed. 

Rhetoric, as Matthew Arnold well sajs, is always incon- 
sistent, and this is the inconsistency of the rhetorician. A 
corresponding unreality tinges many of JuvenaVs utterances as 
a moralist. We have seen that in the first satire he expends 
much the same amount of indignation on the riouveait riche of 
a barber as on the most abandoned criminals, and that the 
grieyauces of the poor client j perhaps his own grievances, occupy 
a place out of all proportion to their moral importance. Still 
more strikingly conspicuous is this perversity of judgment in the 
second and eighth satires \ In the eighth, after some hundred 
and fifty verses of excellent quality in all respects, Juvenal strikes 
off into an iodignant tirade against the nobleman who is too 
fond of horses, the nobleman who acts on the stage, and the 
crimes of Nero : which are, it would seem^ his mm^ders of his 
mother and his relations; and, as a climax, his love of music 
and the drama. Are we reading De Quiiicey*s AH of Murder ? 
or is further evidence needed that Juvenal is only half a 
moralist, that irritation against social in) proprieties is almost 
as strong an element of his invective as genuine anger against 
vice? That with such a point of view he should have no 
theory of life but that of the most superficial common sense, 
that he should see little in philosophy but a solemn imposture, 
is only natural (14 120)*. Nemesis overtakes him, however : 
he has nothing to say against slavery nor against the games 
of the amphitheatre, though Seneca (see Epist. 7 and 47) com- 
pletely condemns them. 

^ In the secoBd {t. 143), after men- fusGina Gracchi fLu^tmvitqiiefugam&e, 
tiotting & case of unnataral vice^ he ^ It ia intercBting to compare this 
goes on Virit rt hoc momintm tumcali satire with Seneca's forty- foorth epistle* 
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Nor can this capriciousness be defended on the ground that 
Juvenal is not a moralist but a humorist. If he falls short of 
the simple philosophical elevation of Persius, he is equally 
incapable of the light and plastic touch of Petronius. From 
Juvenal we hear what people on particular occasions have done; 
but we know nothing of their personality; he cannot draw a 
character, he cannot laugh. Think of Juvenal's Virro and then 
of Petronius's Trimalchio ; the one is a figure cut out in paper, 
the other a living man. The inconsistencies of the sixth satire 
might be defended in a humorist ; he would be in his right in 
saying that a licentious wife or an over-virtuous wife are 
equally objectionable. But this ground is not open to the 
Bpioralist, who is bound to defend virtue against all cavil. 

In fe,ct, Juvenal is at his best not when he is lashing vice, 
but when he is in the vein of grave and simple moral expos- 
tulation. The tenth satire is perhaps too declamatory to be 
taken as a specimen of his best work : the thirteenth and four- 
teenth are better, defaced by none of the faults which I have 
mentioned, and carrying the reader along from point to point 
with sweetness and dignity. 

The style of Juvenal, the influence of which is so familiar 
in modem literature, is, so far as we know, new in satire. 
While Persius imitates Horace, and makes at least a clumsy 
attempt to preserve the form of a dialogue, Juvenal, in most of 
his pieces, throws this entirely aside, and casts his ideas into 
the mould of the Vergilian epic. Fingimus hoc altum satira 
mmente cotumum Scilicety et finera egressi linguamque priorum 
Grande Sophocleo carmen bacchamur hiatu Montihus ignotum 
Rutulia caeloque Latino (6 634). Taking these words out of their 
context, we might accept them as a description of Juvenal's man- 
ner, which, like all we know of the man, is elevated, serious, and 
unbending. He is a perfect master of his metre, a perfect master 
of expression within the limits of his ideas. But his ideas, and 
the way in which he marshals them, are those of the poetical 
declaimer, not of the poet. Fadt indignatio versum : verses, 
yes ; but not poetry. It would be diflScult to quote from J uvenal 
one really poetical line. But he is a great metrist, a master 
of points, a rhetorician inspired by the love of his calling. His 
Jounud of Philology, vol. xvi. 5 
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arrangement is often bad : it is his glittering language \?liich 
arrests attention. It is this, far more than the coherence 
or truthfulness of his workmanship, which has won and will 
maintain his position in literature. There is a genuine and 
passionate rhetoric which seems almost to reach the strain of 
poetry ; this is the gift of Juvenal, which we should do ill to 
underrate. But we should do equally ill to mistake it fOT 
anything higher than it really is, or to put too much confidence 
in a writer honest indeed, but soured by poverty and disap- 
pointed ambition, who, with whatever brilliancy of detail, does 
not pass beyond the bounds of a somewhat narrow experience, 
mingles righteous anger with much personal irritation, and 
gives, after all, an exaggerated picture of a peculiar phase of 
ancient life. 



H. NETTLESHIP. 



NOTES IN LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 



[Words marked * are not to be found in the dictionaries of Georges 
(7th edition) or Lewis and Short] 

Ablaqueo. The right form of the word is probably ablaciiOy 
preserved in the text of Varro R. R. 1 29 1. 

*Acher(mtinu8 Hercules, C. I. L. 9 947. 

Adfectio, absolutely, in the sense of affection ; add C. I. L. 9 
1592 (of the age of Commodus) patri rarae adfectionia: lb. 
1612 (both at Beneventum). 

AmbiUosua in aliquid: add to the instances in Georges 
Seneca Tranq. 1 14 ambitiosus in verba. 

Aasvlatim. The reading assvltatim given by B in Plautus 
Captivi 832 may possibly point to a form dstulatim, from 
astvla, 

*Avlarvu8,^aulicu8, Gloss, ap. Mai CI. Auct. Vol. 6. 

Avidus futuri, Horace A. P. 172. This difficult phrase 
should apparently mean anxious about the morrow, if we may 
argue from the parallel passage in Seneca Epist. 32 4 : quando 
Ulud vidfhis tempua quo scies tempus ad te non pertinere t quo 
tranquillus placidmque eris et crastini neglegena el in gumma 
tui aatietate. Vis scire quid sit quod faciat homines avidos 
futuri ? Nemo sibi contigit 

CabaUus as distinguished from equus. Add Lex Metalli 
Vipascensis (Ephemeris Epigraphica 3 to p. 167) asinos amnas 
cahallos equos, 

Caperro. On p. 344 of my Lectures and Essays I have 
argued that this, and not capeiv, is the right form of the word, 

5—2 
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I have since found that the word is so written in Varro L. 
7 107 a<?carding to the authoritative MS., and also in the two 
best MSS, of Marti amis Capolla 5 509. 

Cimias in the sense of social feeling. This important usage, 
"whicli, as far as I know^ is unnoticwl in the current lexicons, is 
attested by the following passages: Cicero pro Murena § 74 
korribilis oratio, sed 6mn,..<nvitas ipsa res^puit: lb. | 77 haec 
omnia ad raiiomjn civitatis si derigas^ recta sunt This may 
also be the meaning of the nvord in Pliny Episi 1 14 9, cum 
publicos moires titque etiam leges civiiaiis iniueoVj quae vel in 
prirms cemm hovnnmn ^pectmidos ai^bitmntur. 

Deposit io in the sense of death. Add to the instance in 
Georges C. L L, 9 1370, 1872, 1376, 1383, 1386, 1397 
{Aeclanum), 

Dig7iatio = esteem, regard. Add C. I. L. 9 729, 1681 : dig- 
TiaHonem sensi ; p&r dignationeni suani. 

Immunis probably — disobliging, the opposite of munis : 
Plautus Trinunimus 1 Amicum castigare oh mm^tatn nowiani 
Jnmoene est/acinm: Cicero Laeliua § 50 non est amicitia^.^ 
immimis neqm superha, 

^Innutlare, to set at nought; Bobbian translation of St Mark 
9 12, lit mnlta patiatur et iimuUetur. (P, 5 of Wordsworth and 
Sand ay's Old Latin Biblical Texts, no. IL) 

Inoffensibilis airsm, smooth, without stumbling, Cledonius 
p. 9 KeiL 

Insiructus -us, equipment : add Servius Aen* 5 402 quihus 
{cciestibus), quorum instructiL 

lus commune in a popular sense ^ common morality ; 
Sidonius Epist, 2 10 nimium qui supergresd tus fasque com- 
mune suitunam beatUudinem ea^istinia^it summam potestatem. 
lus gentium — Ibm universally recognized- lb- 1 7 cum Bur- 
gundionibiis iure gentium Gallias diuidi debere confirmans, 

*Lausia, apparently = a stone tablet: Lea) MetaUi Vijiasc, 
&4, Hiibner explains the word by comparing it with the 
Spanish losa, Portuguese lousa or loumUf = tabula lapidm. 

Licet aliquid alicui de aliquo. This construction is found 
Aen. 6 502, mi tantum de te licmt, which Conington says has 
not been illustrated, I have found an instance in Seneca De 
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Const. Sapientis 10 3» sapiens a nullo contem:mtur...nuUique 
tantum de se licere renuntiat sihi, 

Lumino. Add C. I. L. 3 45 (TLebes in Egypt, A.D. 134) 
prolata Oceano luminat alma dies. 

Notare = to convict, with genitive of the oflFence : add Pom- 
peius p. 201 Keil, notavit {grammaticos) imperitiae, 

*Olli=^tum (locative of oUus). The existence of this word 
is implied by Servius twice, in his notes on Aen. 1 254 and 

5 10: compare perhaps Probus Appendix p. 199 Keil, oKm, 
non clL 

*Paracentia Minerva = Berecyntia, C. I. L. 9 1539, 1540, 
al. saep. 

Pectenarius (sic), C. I. L. 9 1711 (Beneventum). 

Pvblica opinio, the general opinion, Servius Aen. 5 527, 

6 136. 

*Itecisa7nen, a chip, Lex Metalli Vipasc. 29, ex recisaminibus 
ramorum. 

Recuro, to repair : add Lex Metalli Vipasc. 43, vestimeiita 
rudia vel recurata^ 

RemeaMlis, returning: add Servius Aen. 5 251, flexuosa et 
in se remeabilis purpura. 

Rvtramen, rubbish, earth &c. (what is dug up by a rutrum) : 
Lex Metalli Vipasc. 47, pulvis ex scauriis et rutramina. 

*8caurarius, one who has to do with the slack or scoriae of 
a mine : Lex Metalli Vipasc., scripturae scauranorum et testa- 
riorum. The spelling scauria, which occurs in the same lex 
(47), is unknown to the lexicons. 

Splendor, splendidus, in the sense of spotlessness, spotless. 
Cicero Rep. 2 § 69, ut sese splendore animi et vita£ siuie sicut 
speculum praebeat civibus; Cluent. § 46 (Aletrinatium) muni- 
dpum, in quibus quantus splendor sit, quam prope aeqv^bilis, 
quam fere omnium constans et moderata ratio vitae...nemo... 
ignarat. Plane. § 30, hunc tu vitae splendorem maculis aspergis 
istis? Horace 4 Od. 7 21, et de te splendida Minos Fecerit 
arbitria : where the Cruquian scholia say cum de te absque ullo 
fuco aut obscuro odii invidiaeve livore splendide et lucide 
iudicaverit. Livy 3 35 9, nequaqiiam splendore vitae pares de- 
cemviros creat. 
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Tignuarius : add to the instance of this form given by 
Georges C. I. L. 9 2213 (Telesia) 2339 (Allifae). De Vit gives 
others. 

* Ubertumhus, Apparently the epithet of a place outside the 
limits of a particular mine, whence the same ore can be pro- 
cured. Lex Metalli Vipasc, ex aliis locis ubertumbis. 

UsurpOy to use a word in a wrong sense, Servius Aen. 5 145; 
'carcere' usurpavit: to make an incorrect statement, lb. Aen. 
7 706, usurpat hoc. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 



THE TITLE OF THE SECOND BOOK OF NONIUS. 

This is given, by MSS. and editions as De honestis et nove 
veterum dictis, Honestum dictum in the writings of a gram- 
marian or lexicographer means a good word, as opposed to 
a bad or vulgar expression : Servius Aen. 8 107 on inter opacum 
nemus: {* Inter') est honesta elocutio, ut si dicas 'inter cenam 
iocutus sum\ id est *per cenam \ But there is a difficulty in et 
nove. In the first place, an ancient author would not naturally 
be spoken of by a late grammarian as speaking nove: in the 
second place, it is difficult to see how De honestis et nove vete- 
rum dictis can be Latin. One would have expected novis. 
I would therefore raise the question whether the true title of 
the book is not 

ECLOGE 

De honestis veterum dictis, 

Echge might easily have been coiTupted into et nove, and 
then have crept into the text. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 



ON THE HEBREW ROOT SWfp AND THE WORD STfifpft 



The word y^|5& is taken by lexicographers and comment- 
ators to mean an inside comer or reentrant angle. But when one 
tries to realise the description of the eastern wall of Jerusalem 
in Neh. iii, a passage in which the word repeatedly occurs, 
doubts arise as to the adequacy of the received interpretation. 
In attempting a more precise determination of the sense of the 
word one is led to look at several points of some interest, partly 
etymological, partly exegetical and topographical 

The Hebrew Bible exhibits only one certain verbal form of 
the root JHfp, viz. the Hiphil J^p* in Lev. xiv. 41, which plainly 

means to " scrape " a wall^ The sense of the root thus indic- 
ated is confirmed by the nominal form riiyVjp& in Isa. xliv. 13, 

for though most of the representatives of exegetical tradition 
fail us in this passage*, the Targum has N^S^ttTK (xS^am) 
= Syr. ]iNiV>1 or IL^Dl (P. S. 1134), U^^l (Bar Ali ed. 
HoflFmann 3317), Ar. Jtj^j^ that is, a-fMtX.rj, scalprum, sl scraping 
or graving tool. And this rendering must be correct, for the 
context demands the name of the instrument used by a wood- 
carver to give human form to a block after the pattern has 
been marked upon it by lines and punctures. In this sense 

J^p answers to Arabic in IAjS "fine dust" (Qdmua), 

^ n^yy^P^ Exod. zxyI. 2S, is only * LXX and Pesh. axe pnzzled and 
another pronunciation of niyvptp (Ew. shorten the verse to avoid the diffic- 

§ 216 a), and HiyVPHD, Ezek. klvi. 22, ^^"^^ ""'P'- 

yuvlois (or TrepvyuvUrKoii), in anpulari- 
U deleted by puncta extracrdinaria 6^_a mere guess from jrtVi5p = y.-'te. 
and 80 omitted % the yersions. 
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and thus it seema very possible that Jliy^lfp, Katria, means 
Hiinply "powdered'' fragrant bark, and is not to be compared 

with the Arabic synonym hs^^ decorticated/* 

In Lev. L a the Hipliil of pVp is fallowed in the same sense 
by the Hipbil of Hltfp O^pH ver. 41, TilXpT ver. 43). Neither 
Hebrew usage nor the analogy of the cognate tongues affords 
any support for ascribing the sense "scrape^' to HVp, and a 
change of verb in the same, cosq text seems higlily improbable. 
On the other hand there are familiar instances of a corraption 
of text arising from the dropping of an J? in pronunciation, such 

as npe^J for nj?pEi^J (Amos viii, 8 KeMh), \th for ITSJ?*? {Ps, 
xxviii 8), OriSi* for Dna« (Hos. viL 6, cf, DeuL 

xxix, 19) ; an<l the n of niVpn, which makes the chief difficulty 

in applying this solution to the case before us, may have come 
from the full owing. That the text is not sound hut corrupted 
from "tJllK y^lipn might indeed be strongly suspected from 
the punctuation of the first syllable with r instead of d. The 
poasihDity of such a change in infinitives Piel and Hiphil is 
affirmed by grammarians, and less cautious writers like Bottcher 
oifer long lists of cases ia which the thing occurs. But by far 
the greater number of cases cited by Bdttcher {Lehrbucht p. 22G) 
are manifestly perfects standing m dependence on a construct 
ease {cf Philippii Status Constructus im Hehrdischen, p. 79sqr[.), 
or at least could be regarded as such by the tradition foHowed 
by the punctuators. A shorter and much better chosen list is 
given by Ewald § 238 d^ who judiciously remarks that in all 
cases this infinitive is found after a noun or a longish (ie, 
nominal) preposition, and so in a position which would readily 
admit of a finite verb- But even Ewald *s list maybe at once 
purged of seven out of the fourteen passages cited (Lev. xiv. 46 ; 
Num. xxi. 35, where TKEt^H may be taken as intransitive and 
n^nE!^ as its subject — note also that LXX read *!J*1 for on 

which reading *|*NCJ^n is a perfect even if it is taken trans- 
itively ; Dent XXV iii, 55 ; 1 Kings xv, 2f), where the suffix is 
objective; % Kings x, 11, 17, cf» Jcr. xxiiu 14 and Philippi ut 
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mpra ; Jer. li. 33). Again p^THH in Jer. xxxi. 32 is not to the 

point, for segbol represents & as well as 1, and the Assyrian 
punctuation in Cod. Petrop. actually has a\ This leaves only 
six cases, including our passage. Of these 1 Chron. viii. 8 is 
thoroughly unintelligible and lacking in the Syriac — moreover 

certain copies of LXX point to a reading and in 

Jer. 1. 34 the second of the two forms y^iTTI and VlTTW was 

certainly taken as a perfect by the oldest interpreters (LXX, 
Aquila). Again in Deut. vii. 24 (23) the true reading of the LXX 
is i^okodpevtrri, answering to a reading DHW n&JJ^?Tn2 (see 

Field's Hexapla in /.), and similarly in Josh. xi. 14 eox? dirdXeaev 
avTov<} answers to D*1*&E^n or DniN in either 

of which the perfect is correct. Here the Massoretic text simply 
arises from a fusion of these two texts without application of 
the correction necessary to make the conflate text grammatical, 
and in like manner in Deut. vii. 24 the vowel of the perfect in 
^tX^n is nothing more than a reminiscence of a reading in 
which there was no suffix. The same explanation may be 
safely extended to the one passage not yet mentioned, Deut, 
xxviiL 48, though here we cannot tell whether the LXX had 
TfiE^n or n^&S^n. And finally in the passage with which we 
started no one would take for anything but a perfect un- 
less it were followed by rtXpH* The result of this enquiry, 

then, is that there is no sure example of I for a in the penult 
of infinitives of intensive and extensive stems in Hebrew, and 
those who are familiar with the state of the Hebrew text as a 
whole will find it far easier to believe that five or six isolated 
cases of 1 for a have arisen by conflation of readings or other 
mistakes than that they rest on an original and true tradition. 
There is no doubt that the Massoretic punctuation represents 
with scrupulous fidelity a fixed and elaborate tradition of pro- 
nunciation which is much older than the vowel signs them- 
selves, and which in some cases, as appears in the examples 
that have just been cited, even embodies elements older than 



1 In 2 Sam. iii. 13 the text is corrupt. LXX read HKin DN 
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the preseut consonantal text. But the simple fact that the 
Massorets undertook to give a pronunciation for every word in 
the text, and hy implicatiou professed to understand every 
passage of the Old Testament, including many that are totally 
corrupt, shews that the tradition on which they went cannot be 
primitive. Hitherto systematic criticism of this tradition, which 
is the foundation of Hebrew Grammar, has hardly kept pace 
with the criticism of the consonantal text, but both are aUke 
indispensable to real progress in Old Testament philology- 
Returning from this digression let us observe that while the 
root idea of scraping" suits the other 0* T, words derived from 
yiCp, it affords no conceivable explanation for yiSpO. And 

as Hebrew 5f corresponds to three original Semitic consonants, 
represented by Arabic and 1?. Aramaic X, J? and D 

respectively, it seems not unlikely that two distinct roots are 
united in S^lfp* In point of fact the root of yiSpJJ is generally 
identified with Aramaic ybp, and so the word is taken as 
meaning literally " a place where something is cut off*' or ends 

abruptly (Arabic jJa£<). At iirst sight this seems objection- 
able because the b of the Aramaic root is found also in the 
Arabic and therefore 13 not Jf should appear in Hebrew 
also* The regular Arabic equivalent of J^p = Aramaic J?bp 
would be a non-existent It is however to be observed 

that the combination Sij appears to bo avoided in Arabic. 
There is but one certain example of it, viz. ligj ^ T'P^j 

laij and ^t ^* which Freytag gives from the Qamus, are not 
acknowledged by Jauhari and seem to be known only from 
obscure traditions in which there were various readings with 
t instead of U (see the Taj al-Arm), It is therefore not 
impossible that ^lai stands for ^JaS under the influence of 
the ^j. The same phonetic change can perhaps be traced in 
another case* The Arabic IsLm "fair* can hardly be equated 
to Hcb, bpB', but may be compared with fo^ which the 
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etymological sense of refuse^' itU***) is altogether suit- 

able. Here however the Aramaic fails us, so that we have no 
means of testing our equation ; and altogether the material 
available for an induction as to the behaviour of U after j is 
too scanty to allow us to say more than this : that the deriv- 
ation of yi^pib from a root J^lfp — yi5p = is worth con- 
sidering if it is borne out by the usage of the word'. 

As regards the usage of the word the oldest evidence is that 
of the book of Ezekieh In Ezek. xlvi, 21 sq. the niJfVpJ) of a 
court seem to be its four corners viewed from inside, and if 
this passage stood alone we should find no occasion to ques- 
tion the adequacy of the usual interpretation of the word. 
But in view of other passages, presently to be discussed, it 
ought to be observed that in this place the four corners are 
represented as cut off by walls so as to form four smaller courts, 
or cantous as they may be called in the language of heraldry. 
And in the Mishna also yWpfi is used not of an angle as such, 
but of a canton or space cut off from an angle to contain a 
chamber {Tamid iii. 3 ; Middotk ii 5), Now in Ezek. xli. 22 it 
is plain even as the text stands, that the myXpD the altar 
are a part of its structure. And this comes out more clearly 
when we note that the reading )S VniyXpDl is conflate, and 
that one of the earlier texts, represented by LXX, Tgm., read 
h mjflfpSI, ical xipara €l;^e, while the other and better taxt, 
which is followed by Hieronymus, omits lb, and with the 
necessary correction of )yiH for (LXX ^ticri^) gives the 
sense "and its corner posts its base and its walls were of wood". 
The sense of our word which the contest demands here is con* 
firmed by the Rabbinical use of J?1SpO for a "pillar (corner 
post) of the law''; cf» <ttv\ol in Galatians ii, 9, The posts of 
the altar, to which the boards of the framework are nailed, must 
of course stand inside the framework, and so will cut cantons off 
the angles as seen from inside, in exactly the same way as tho 
small courts in chap. xlvi. cut cantons off the great court* 

^ It may be added that the combination ^ ^ la also uiilmoWB in Ambtc roots. 
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The nest evidence is foiuid in the descriptioE of tbe tater- 
nacle (Esod. xxvi. 23, xxxvi. 28, 29). There is no doubt 
that the tabernacle is to be coiiceived as having the same pro- 
portions as the temple, thirty cubits long and ten broad. And 
it is natural to take these as the outside measurements of the 
boarded walls. In that case the arrangement of the boards can 
be esplainfid simplj enough. On each side there are twenty 
boards making up the full length of thirty cubits. Th^ six 
boards for the end make nine cubits and thus just fill np the 
line between the side ivalis if we assume the latter to be half 
a cubit thick. But some kind of strengthening is wanted at 
the angles, and this is provided by two boards serving ''as 
corner posts for the tabernacle at its inner part" (xxvi, 23), In 
verse 24 we should probably read Q^DKn a second time in 
place of D'^fijl ; at all events the versions take these words in the 
same sense. The verse will then mean that the two comer 
boards are twin pieces to the extreme boards of the end wall, 
i. are applied face to face with them inside, so as in fact to 
double the thickness of the end wall for the space of a cubit 
and a half from each corner* Thus thickened from top to 
bottom the end wall comes up against the first ring of the bars 
that lock the boards of the side walls together* The side walls 
of the tabernacle J we must assume, are to be set up first and 
bolted together by their bars. Then the end wall is set up, 
and when the corner pieces are placed they come close against 
the first riDg {i,e. the ring nearest the end) and keep the bars 
from sliding. If this explanation is correct the yi!tfpO of the 

tabernacle is precisely similar to that of Ezekiels altar; and no 
other view seems to allow of the two corner boards being similao: 
to the others, or to give a reasonable sense to ver. 24. 

We have still to consider the yi!f|*^ in the wall of Jeru- 
salem, If the word means no more than the point at which 
the wall turns and forms a reentrant angle it is plain that the 
same turning cannot be referred to in Neh, iii, 20, 21 and in 
vei^es 24, 25 of the same chapter. But from 2 Chron. xxvL 9 
it appears that "the JJIXpib" \vas as familiar a feature in the 
fortilieations of Jt^rusalcm as " the corner gate " or " the valley 



gate" [Tyropoeon gate]. And from the same passage it appears 
that it was crowDed by a tower, which must be identical with 
that mentioned in Neh, xii, 25 sqq. In Neh. iii. 19 we find 
that the eastern wall of the city, running along the face of the 
Kidron valley in a direction approximately northerly, reaches 
a point '*in front of the ascent to the armoury at the J?litpO**^ 
As this ascent must have gone northwards up the hill, and the 
wall evidently did not continue to run alongside of it, the 
natural assumption is that the line of fortification now turned 
eastward, and at verse 24, at a distance which can hardly he 
less than two or three hundred feet, we come to another corner, 
but also are once more at the J?1!fp&. Or rather we are still 
there, for the line extending "from the JlipO'* (ver, 20), "ns 
far as the ^IVpS*' (ver, i.e. as far as the pllfpO reaches 
(cf, the use of HJ^ as a conjunction in the sense of Latin dam)^ 
appears to run along the whole length of that feature. And as 
there is here a corner (niB) the next section of the wall must 
again have a more northerly direction. This piece (ver. 25) 
faces the JfllfpD the tower by which, as we have learned 
from Chronicles, the yiipfi was crowned or commanded. That 
tower, it is obvious, was not part of the outer circuit of the wall, 
bnt belonged to an inner line of defence consisting of fortific- 
ations belonging to the upper palace. In 26 we must write 
D^^EJ^Vn for VH, and then it appears that the next 

succeediug piece of wall, repaired by Pedaiah and the Nethinim 
of Ophel, still lay opposite {i.e. under) the great tower, and 
ended at a point east of the w^atcr-gate. The water-gate there- 
fore was not in the outer wall but belonged to the inner fortific- 
ations connected with the palace. And finally in verse 27 
another group of builders still work under the great tower and 
cany on the wall to its junction with the wall of OpheL 

We have here a complicated topographical problem, the 
solution of which can be effected only by repeated trials on 
a contoured plan of the site. Without carrying the reader 
through this process I will state the only solution w^hlch I have 
found to answer the conditions. Tlie Haram area as it now 
exists has been levelled up by retaining walls both on the south 
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and on the east. The temple and the royal palace adjoining it 
(and this palace as distinguiahed from that of David lower 
down the hill must be meant by the upper palace of Neh. 
iiL 25) cannot be supposed to have had such vast substructures 
as now exist ; but even Solomon's buildings, not to speak of the 
additions made by his successors, cannot be placed anywhere on 
Mt Zion {I use this word in the Biblical sense, not in the 
ineorreet modern one) without the use of banking and a retain- 
ing wall (cf. 1 Kings vii. 10). But it appears to follow from 
the passage before us that before the exile and at the time of 
Nehemiab the plateau of the royal buildings and temple was 
not carried out to the S.E. angle of the Haram area. Here on 
the contrary there was a reentrant angle against which the bare 
hill-side formed a kind of buttress. This is the way in which 
most level ground could be got with least building, if, as is 
evident from Nehemiah^s description, the prison court of the 
palace lay on the slope of the hill, overhanging the Kidron 
valley, where the ground falls away to the south and east. To 
make this plain I introduce a plan of a proposed reconstruction 
of the temple plateau prepared for the article Teaitle in the 
Encyclopaedia BHtamiica. Most of the details do not concern 
us here; the parts with which we have to do are m follows, 
QP is the southern retaining wall of the Haram area from 
Robinson *a arch (Q) to the Triple Gate (P). The eastern part 
of this wall existed in the time of Nehemiah, having been built 
to support the arsenal or House of the Forest of Lebanon (H), 
Then from P to ^ the retaining wall ran northward, and as the 
hill rises the depth of the wall constantly decreased, till near E 
the level of the rock corresponded with that of the plateau, and 
the retaining wall disappeared. But at E r new retaining wall, 
parallel to PQ^ began (that of the prison court) and ran east- 
ward to G. Along its course the hilt falls away and the retain- 
ing wall became deeper and deeper. At G it again turned 
north, and at the comer presented the appearance of a huge 
projecting bastion. This solid bastion, with the upper works 
which would naturally be constructed on it, I identify with the 
great projecting tower of the palace which has so prominent 
a place in Nehcmiah's description. It will now be seen that 
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between P and G the hill lies like a buttress against the re- 
tainiDg wall J and that at where it reaches the level of the 
inner plateau, a gate would naturally be placed* Here there- 
fore, in the wall PE and veiy near to E, I place the water gate, 
which from Neh. iii 26 appears to have faced the east, and 
which, from ita name, must have opened on a road descending to 




the Kidron valley, Nehemiah*s wall, running northward from 
Siloam at some height above the valley, reached a point near F 
where an ascent led up to the site of the old arsenal {H\ 
This ascent I identify with the "staircase at the wall above 
David's house" (Neh. xii. 37) which led straight tip from the 
lower part of the city to an open space (Neh. viii. 1) inside 
the water gate. That the water gate lay on the eastern 
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side of this space seems to be implied in xiL 37. The 
arsenal of course had been burned down hy Nebuchadnezzar, 
From Neh. iii. 20 to iii. 27 inclusive the wall described is 
an outwork, enclosing the buttress of rock between P and G 
(on which there were houseB)^ and giving additional security 
to the important water gate. From a comparison of verses 
19, 24 and 25, it appears that the UllipQ was enclosed in thin 
outwork and was near to everj part of it. The word therefore 
can hardly mean anything else than the buttress of rock, con- 
ceived aa a great natural corner post sustaining the reentrant 
angle of the plateau ^ The line taken by the outwork must 
have been determined by the contours of the hill and cannot be 
guessed at with precision without new excavations. The rock- 
contours laid down on the plan from the Palestine Exploration 
surveys are largely conjectural. But from the staircase to the 
"corner" (njSn) it must have run nearly parallel to EG, and then, 
instead of turning due uorth, it must have still had some east- 
ing. For the part immediately beyond tlie corner is said to 
face both the rock buttress and the great tower at Q (verse 25). 
And as the point due east of the water gate is not reached till 
verse 26 this implies that the line of the wall in verse 25 faced 
the south side of the great tower and therefore had something 
of an easterly direction. The part of the outwork spoken of in 
verse 27 ii^ay, on the other hand, have run more nearly north 
and south, for it evidently faced the east side of the great 
toweij ending in the wall of Ophel. Ophel, or rather "the 
Ophel" in the Old Testament is a fortress (Isa. xxxii. 14? ; 2 
Chron. xxvii. 3, xxxiii. 14) and apparently the royal stronghold 
(Micah iv, 8). From our passage one is led to view it as a 
fortress forming the north-east part of the royal buildings, and 
so we must understand that on reaching the Ophel wall the 
outer wall of the city terminated in the fortifications of the 
palace plateau. In like manner, in the time of Joseph us the 



^ On the analogy of Ezek. xlvi. it 
might eqnaUj ^'eU mean the ^iiole 
space hetwe^n the oatwork and the 
reentrant angle of the retaining waUa, 



lint this espIanatioDj while topographi- 
callj it comes to tho same thing, dtmt 
not explain the expression ** opposite 
the yn'pD" in ver. 25, 
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first wall of tTerusalem termiDated at Ophel in the eastern wall 
of the temple area {B. X 4, § 2). 

In confinnation of thin argunient it is worth noting that the 
part of the wall which I treat as an outwork was not iocKided 
in the p7ocefision of either of the companies described in Neh, 
xiL, in the story of the dedication of the walh The company 
that took the northern half of the circuit went no farther than 
the prison gate, which may be placed in the prison court of the 
royal buildings, and the other company, coming from Si loam, 
went straight up the stairs at P. On the view now developed 
this is quite intelligible ; the outwork was of secondary import- 
ance, the main fortifications lying behind it and consisting 
essentially of the great retaining walls, which had not been 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and indeed were practically 
indestructible. 

The final result of this examination is that a yiltpD always 
implies something of the nature of a support or buttress against 
the inner side of an angle where two walls meet, whether that 
support be a mere post in a wooden structure, a solid buttress 
of natural rock, or what I may call a hollow buttress formed by 
two walls enclosing a court or chamber. 

In its form the word is a nomm ioci ; therefore it 
primarily means the place where such a feature oecurSg and 
only in a secondary sense the support or buttress itself. If 
there is anything in the equation yxp = ^ki the term may be 
explained etymologically by observing that, where a post or 
buttress occupies the inside corner of a court or the like, the 
sharp angle of the two walls is cut off, 

W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 
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ON THE FRAGMENTS OF THE LATIN HEXAMETER 
POEM CONTAINED IN THE HERCULANEAN PAPYRI. 



A BRIEF account of these fragments will be found in Bahrens' 
Poetae Latini Minores i. 212 — 214. Cf. Riese A. L, ii. pp. 
3 — 5. My own attention was first called to them as far back as 
1863, when, owing to the eflforts of Prof. Gomperz and Mr 
H. O. Coxe, the box in which Hayter's transcripts (made early 
in the century at Naples) were preserved, was, after prolonged 
search, discovered, and found to contain a treasure of no ordinary 
kind. In June of 1863 I copied the 8 folios in which Hayter, 
one of the most expert of draughtsmen, has reproduced the forms 
of the Roman letters, and the smallest particulars of the writing 
of the first century A.D. with a minute exactness which proves 
how well he was fitted for his task. The publication in 1885 
of Prof. Walter Scott's Fragmenta Herculanensia (Clarendon 
Press), in which he has availed himself of Hayter's Greek tran^- 
scripts, and to which Mr W. M. Lindsay has added by way of 
appendix a most careful facsimile of the Latin 8 folios above- 
mentioned, gives me an opportunity of printing some remarks 
which a re-perusal of the poem has suggested. 

Fragm. A. 7. 

The ordinary prolongation of the letters B and A as exhi- 
bited in the transcripts hardly leaves room for five letters. 
Hence it is more probable that ADSIDUO should be read than 
ADSIDUOS. This is the only point of doubt which the v. 
admits of. 

CALLIDUS . ADSIDUO r^^CTANDO . INMUNERE . MAItTIS 
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Fragm. B. 4. 

In 1863 following Hayter s transcript I supplied the missing 
letters as follows : 

JfAGIS . QUAM . S/ NOS /STA LATERFNT 
and I still think it may be so. 

6. /UM/UPEB lUS . PELUSIA OENIA . CAESAR 

The letter before lUS is not L but T. The antithesis Pelusia 
suggests LATius. Whether cuperet or superet (? superat) pre- 
ceded, I leave it for others to elicit. MerkeVs supplements will 
be found in his larger edition of the Tristia and Ibis p. 332. 
I will here propose a conjectural restoration of this passage, 
which though closely following Ciampitti's diflfers in some im- 
portant particulars. 

CUM CVYEB^T LATIUS PELUSIA JfOENIA CAESAR 
COEFElSiXT mPERUQ ANIMOS COBIBEKE SUORUM 
qUTD CAPITIS lAif CAVTX? lACENT QUAE 8UBRUTA VERBIS 
SUBRUITIS FEKRO MEk MOENIA? QUONDAM ERilT ZTOSTIS 
HAEC Mmi CUM DOMINk PLEBES QUOQUE . NUNC SIBI 
VICTRIX 

VINDICAT HANC i^^MULAM ROMANA POTENTLl GE^TEIIL 

Of the restitutions I am responsible for latius, subruta 
UERBis, GENTEM. Most of the rest with the punctuation is 
Ciampitti's, whose view of the passage I hold to be sub- 
stantially right. Caesar tells his soldiers not to look for any 
great resistance from the Alexandrian rabble and their queen. 
There was a time when Cleopatra and her people were real and 
formidable foes: now the Roman power was victorious and 
might assert its right to superiority over a fallen foe. 

Transcript C. 3. 

The first word of this v. is lost. The next two are unmis- 
takably Aum^DRO ^ALAMOS. Then follows /ner/re . de- 
/RUM. Obviously this is not intrare, but onerare. 

4. I have no doubt that Kreyssig's conj. tumultus, which 
quite suits the truncated remains of the letters, is right. 

8. This V. is sufficiently made out in all but one word. 
Malta vetustatis nimio honoris, 

G— 2 
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Of the lost word c ERAT remain, i.e. according to 

Hayter's transcript : Ciampitti read C EDAT, and thought 

the word was concedat. The space however takes up more 
than three letters ; and it seems likely that conquaerat should 
be read. 

Transcript D. 2. 

The 4th and 5th words of this v. were, I think, VEr^is 
cuzp^E ; the space is too large to make CU^^E probable. 

3. Here our transcript is invaluable. It supplies the word 
indubitably. 

QVA/ IGITUR . SEGNIS . /T//NNUNC. QUAERERE . CAUSAS . . 

i.e. of course etiannunc. 

4. The first word was perhaps not PARTR08 but partrica. 
The passage would construe if we read the two vv. thus 

est mihi coniunx, 
Parthica, si posset, Phariis subiungere regnis 
Qui statuit, nostraeque mori pro nomine gentis. 

Cleopatra is speaking of Antonius, who has identified his 
cause with her own and that of Alexandria. But statuit (Ciam- 
pitti) is very doubtful. Lindsay gives very clearly QUI . s then 
a lacuna of 4 or 5 letters, then an imperfect letter which may 
be u or N, then nit : and so Hayter. 

Transcript E. 1. 

///CTUMQ ////// M QUO NOXIA TURBA COIRET. 

At the beginning of the v. not fewer than 3, perhaps not 
more than 4 letters are lost. Possibly erectumque locum. 
The poet seems to describe the rjpiov or raised tomb to which 
Cleopatra betook herself before her death, and into which she 
caused serpents to be conveyed (nooda turbo). The subject 
changes in v. 2 

PRAEBERETQUE . SUAE . SPECTACULA . TR/OTIA . MORTIS . 

to Cleopatra. 

Transcript F. 2. 

* AUT PENDENT L IS CERUICIBUS . ASPIDE . MOLLEM . 
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Possibly CAU are the missing letters. The space would thus 
be suflSciently filled, as each of these three letters sprawls as 
written in the papyrus elsewhere. 

Transcript G. 5. 

The immediately preceding vv. describe Atropos eying the 
unhappy Cleopatra as she wavered between diverse forms of 
death. 

3. Haec regina gerit. procul banc occulta uidebat 
Atropos inridens inter diuersa uagantem 
Consilia interitus. 

Then the transcript gives, as I read it, though the o may 
have been a A, 

qVAM TAM . OUA FATA MANERENT 

This must be, I think, 

QUAM TAM NOUA FATA MANERENT 

AM $ind T which I have italicized are, notwithstanding much 
of them is lost, beyond doubt : but the loss of N before o 
(through which Lindsay's transcript marks an irregular line, 
hardly traceable in Hayter) has no other parallel in the 
fragments. 

6—8 

Ter fuerat reuocata dies, cum parte senatus 
Et patriae comitante suae cum milite Caesar 
Gentis Alexandri ad moenia uenit 

Signaque constituit, sic omnes terror in artum 

Of V. 8 the words Gentis AlexandH are certain. The last 
word is given by Hayter venis, by Ciampitti venit which must 
of course be right. Of AD moenia, the last stroke of the A, the D, 
the e and N remain : yet no real doubt can exist about this either. 
But the word between is open to much dispute. Hayter gives 
CA/en/, but of the letter after A enough is figured to prove that 
it was R or N. Ciampitti gives c.en. each of the dots roughly 
representing a letter. If Hayter was right in giving CA, the 
nearest word possible is carena, the adj. formed from Carae, 
Carrae, or Carrhae. Steph. B. Kdppai iroXi^; Meaoirorafiia^, diro 
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K.appa TTOTa/JLOv ^vpia^y to eOviKov Kapprjvo^ rj /cal ILappato^^, 
It is however difficult or impossible to see how Augustus can have 
been marching to CaiThae at this time, when Cleopatra was still 
meditating suicide, but had not yet killed herself ; afterwards he 
returned home through Syria and might (though I know of no 
passage which states that he did) visit Carrhae. It had 
occurred to me that some part of the walls of Alexandria 
might have been called the wall of the Carrhenes ; but this is 
mere conjecture. If we are to trust Ciampitti, the obvious word 
is CURRENS ; and this well agrees with the description of the 
march in the preceding vv. 'Three morns had passed, and 
Caesar was already at the walls of Alexandria/ Currere of a 
rapid journey as in Phil. ill. 12. 30, ad legiones Brundisium 
cucurrerit X. 5. 10 is tamquam extruderetur a senatu in Mace- 
doniam et non contra prohiberetur prqficisci, ita cucurrit 

1 It is noticeable that the whole v. 19. 91 r&v iv Kdppais KaT'^Kurficptaw 

is explicable on the hypothesis that MaKcdoytay, hence Gentis Alexandri 

Carrhae is alluded to. A colony of would be strictly appropriate. 
Macedonians had settled there. Diod. 
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Kin and Custom go together and imply each other, as do 
Law and State. Law is the enactment of the State : Custom 
is the habit of the Kin. And as Custom precedes Law, so the 
State is preceded by kin or sib associations. The earliest form 
of the State is modelled on that of the sib associations, out of 
which it is developed : and the first laws promulgated by the 
State are but the old Customs committed to writing. We may 
therefore expect to find in the organisation of the State traces 
of the sib associations of which it is an artificial extension ; and 
from the Laws of the State we may expect to recover the 
Customs which regulated the life of the Kin at a time when 
Law and State were not. 

As the political States into which the various members of 
the Aryan stock formed themselves were posterior to the dis- 
persion of the Aryan family, it is a necessary inference that our 
Aryan forefathers were held together by sib associations, and 
were governed by Custom. The customs, by which they lived 
in their original Aryan home, they carried with them into their 
new settlements; these Customs became their Laws, and in 
their laws we still find traces of those customs. 

The resemblance between the GortjTia Code and Attic law 
in the matter of inheritance ab intestato, ar^xicrrday is too close 
to be accidental and not close enough to admit of the theory 
that either set of provisions was imitated from the other. The 
only admissible explanation is that both had a common origin. 
We may therefore fairly use one to explain the other. The 
legitimacy of this, the comparative method, is not likely to be 
disputed in England at least ; for, thanks to Sir Henry Maine, 
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the comparative study of ancient law has been placed on a 
wide and firm foundation* In Germany, too, it might have 
been expected that the comparative method would have been 
applied to the study of Greet law, for as long ago as 1813 
Bansen made an attempt to explain Solon's provisions in the 
matter of ay^ta-rela by a reference to the regulations of Mann 
on the same subject He said, De jure hereditario AtJtenien- 
sium, pp. Ill and 112, "in antiquissimo atque sanctis^imo illo 
Indorum legum codice, qui a Menu, homine et rege primo, 
Eramae filio, compositus esse fertur, ilium jnris hereditarii 
Attici succession is ordinem clarius quara in ipsis Solonis legi- 
bus expositum, ejusqae rationem et totius juris hereditarii 
sanctitatem declaratam esae monstrabimus" Yet this fertile 
suggestion has never, to my knowledge, been worked out 
either in England or in Germany, In England the com- 
parative method has been applied exclusively to the elucid- 
ation of Roman law. In Germany the study of Greek law 
has been followed without reference to comparative law. Leist 
indeed has in his Graeeo-Italische Rechtsffeschickte (Jena, 1884) 
at last made a valuable contribution to the subject^ though 
its vahie is unfoitunately diminished by the fact that he has 
limited himself to Graeco-Italian and Hindu law; and Jacob 
Simon in his edition of the Gortyna Code (Wien, 1886) has 
some references to Slavonic and Germanic law ; bnt both 
like other Germans seem quite to ignore the work of writers 
like Sir Henry Maine, In France, E, Caillemer, the most lucid 
writer who has ever dealt with Greek law, denies many of 
Bun sen's conclusions, ignores M. Fuatel de Conlanges and re- 
jects his method. Where Caillemer disagrees with Bunsen 
Caillemer is usually right But though Bunsen's conclusions are 
sometimes wrongj his method was not wrong. It was faultily 
applied. If to this we add the fact that Bunsen overlooked 
many, most, of the points in Greek law and politics which at 
once exemplify and confirm his theory, we shall have the reason 
why his keen conjecture has never been worked out in Germany 
or France, 

All discussions ahout dyj^^t&reiaf or inheritance ab intestate, 
must start from the words of Sir Henry Maine^ Ancient Law, 
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J. 177, " in all iodigenous societies, a condition of jurisprudence 
in which testamentary privileges arc not allowed, or rather not 
contemplated, has preceded that later stage of legal develop- 
ment in which the mere will of the proprietor is permitted 
under more or les^ of restriction to over ride the claims of his 
kindred in blood " Before Solon, as we have known for some 
time from Plutarch, 8qL 21, the power of bequest was unknown ^ 
And now we have in the Gortyna Code an example of a body 
of law in which testamentary principles are not contemplated. 
No mention is made of a Will in the Code, but the order of 
succession to property is fully regulated- As however these re- 
gulations closely resemble those which in the law of Solon, 
Dem, 0. MacarL 10C7, regulate inheritance ab intestate, it is 
clear that the provisions made in Solon's law were not Solon^a 
iuvention entirely, hut were simply the embodiment and modific- 
ation of the customary order of succession, common to Athen- 
ians, Cretans, Hindus and all Aryans alike. Solon's enactment 
and the Gortyna Code may have been the first laws in Greece 
which stated the dyx^a-TeLa. But custom precedes law, and the 
custom regulating dy^^La-rela comes down from Aryan times. 

Now, to ascertain the nature of the custom, and the modific- 
ations introduced into it by Solon and at Gortyna respectively. 
The Gortyna Code not contemplating a Will declares that on 
the death of a man his property passes to his children if he 
has any, his grand-children or his great-grand-children*. The 



1 Meier and Sch 5m ann^s denml of tliis 
bet {der AUische Procets p. 672 ed. Lip- 
siug) ^emB to iDe perfectly gratuitous. 
There is not the least trace of the «?3t- 
istence of aoy testamentary power at 
AtbecB, boweyer limited, before Solon. 
Dem. c, SepL 102 ia not inconsistent 
with the introduction of thia power by 
Solon, d M^v Z6\tav i&-qK^ vofiou i^^trai 
Soufcu rd iavTou ^ rir ^ot/Xifrai, ; and 
Plot. SoL 21 IB ineooEsiatent With the 
pre- Solo oiau existence of the power of 
beqaeat. 

el Tixm I it Titofw r^fc[j']a i is tuvt^v 



riKyfti TOtJrot ^^[0-] ri Mpi^taTa, This 
passage of the Gortyna Code— dis* 
eovereil of course after Leifit had 
written his Graeco-ltalische Ittchts- 
ge^chiehtfi — completely refutes hiH 
statementT p. 74, that the limitation 
to the third degree of direct defioend- 
ants is "wholly improved and impn>- 
bable/^ He saja on the same page 
that it ia "decidedly erroneous'^ to 
imagine that the mi he redes of Bomau 
law were limited in any such way. 
But the analogy of the Greeks and 
other natiouB entitles us to ask for his 
evidence. 



go 
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so-called Code of Mann, also not contemplating a Will, says, 
IX* 185, Not brothers^ nor parents , but sons are heirs to the 
deceased/' And in 18C it goe& on to say tliat the fourth m 
descent (i,e, the great-grand-son) is heir in default of nearer 
descendants. At Athens also a man could not make a Will if 
he left legitimate children ; and the limit here too was the 
fourth in descent (Isaeus, p. 216), lu all three codes, the 
children might divide the property (Gortyna Code v. 30, Manu 
IX- 104, Isaeus, Fhiloc. § 24)'. With the Hindus the brothers 
might if they liked continue to live together on the undivided 
estate (Manu ix, 105, Gaut xxviil 1). And this was probably 
the original custom. 

In default of children, grand-children and great-grand- 
children, at Gortyna the deceased wag succeeded by his brother, 
his brother*s son or his brother's grandson*. At Athens the 
order of succession, ab intestate, was the same". If the brother's 
stock failed, then at Gortyna the sister, her children or her 
grand-children succeeded*. So too at Athens^ According to 



1 At Athens, as we shall see, tlie 
children frequeatlj contimied to Uvs 
on the undivided estate. 

^ Y. 1'6 al &i Ka fjUrti u TOiJ^oi", dffeX- 
trwl Bi tB &7ro&apjVTm xiKf [dSJe[Xir]£ov 
riKPCL i is rovTQv r^n^vaj rai'r^f ttc^i' t4 

^ Dem* c. Macart. IOC 7 iav fx^v iSeX- 
^ol iLiTiv djuoirciTopfs, sal iav iroXdet 
a5t\4^utp 'yj'i^iirtot!, r^v toe/ irarpAi ftoipar 

aBeXipi^v TTfliSf Si roil adruiv ffara Ta&rdt 
X£i7X^^f^' From this we may perhaps 
infer that at Gortyna too it waa neces- 
sary that the d^€\inot should be a^oTrd- 
Toper and the t^kpo. he yin^iou Hiat 
the heirflj if e,g, there were two hro- 
thera or two brothers* sons, diri^ed 
oquallj is patent, and is further im* 
plied hy ^rctrA. ro^ra. 

* el 5^ Kd ^/rts fl To&rov, aflf iJirtal dk 

T^ifi'B*' riKtfa.. The daughters in this 
Cf^ne were heiresj^^es (viji. 40) and were 



married to the nest of kin (vn. IS). 

^ Thla is distinctly implied in Solon's 
law, which after th*; words quoted 
above in note ^, goes on : fcpardf di 
TQ^ ^jif vay Kal rotJs iK rwv o^flivtij^ ii^r 
iK tQv avrQv wfft Kal iop yiv^t. drmTipta^ 
The words ti^v t^^r^v cannot mean 
"from the same father and mother,'* 
for the law has already mid that for a 
man to inherit from his brother it is 
only necessary that the brothers should 
be o^owaTopfi. Caillemer {Droit de 
Sif cceuion p. 93) therefore gives ap the 
reading as meaningless^ adopts tha 
reading h rotfrati' from the paraUel 
pai^sage in laiieu*!, and violt^ntly inter- 
polates {ib. 101) the words a^cX^dt irol 
wallas between dSeXffn^v irtuSes and e£ 
avTw&, This is nnscholarly and un- 
necessary. T/^v avr^v is masculine 
and fit Tu!if aC'TQv means **frora the 
same male a^cendaots.*' The law 
says: if there are brothers and sisters 
descended from the same father or 
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the Code of Manu in default of sons the deceased w<ia succeeded 
by his brother or his hrother a son or gmiidson ^ Here it is of 
the highest importance to notice tbe language of the Hindu 
Code, which says (ix. IH7), ''To the nearest saptnda after him 
in the third degree the inheritance next bebngs," i.e. after the 
deceased. The identity of the sapinda, with the apjemm% 
I have shewn elsewhere ^ Sapindas were those perBons of male 
sex who united in offering a funeral oblation (a cake) to their 
deceased H o use -Father ; and who contioued in Aryan time^, 
and in India do continue to this present day, to live together in 
what modern Anglo-Indian lawyers call a Joint Undivided 
Family. If one of these sapindcis in his turn died, his share in 
the joint property and his acquests went " to the nearest sapi7}da 
after him/' i,e, in the first instance to his brother, and then to 
bis nephew, provided always that the property did not pass 
further than the third degree from the deceased House-Father, 
i.e. did not pass further than his brothers grandson, Manu 
expressly says, Lc^ for three ancestors h the funeral cake 
ordained,'* At Athens the 6pye<tipe^ were a man*s descendants 
to the third degree : and rptyovla or the Triple Descent has 
left traces elsewhere in Attic law* Both at Athens and Gortyna 
the right of inheritance was limited to descendants in the third 
degree, as we have already seen. The same limitation is found 
in other Aryan peoples ; and is undoubtedly the survival of an 
Aryan custom, Caillemer therefore is wrong (p. IS) in suppos- 
iog that property could descend further than the third degree : 
Leist (p. 24) is wrong in saying that it pa-^sed only to the 
deceased's nephew, who was descended from the House-Father 



j^rand father, the brothers exclude the 
Hifltem. Thij3 implies {!) tbfvt m de- 
faalt of brothersT i^iJiterB bdng heir- 
esses sTacceeded: (2) that KpaTtiv tqI's 
up^evas only applied to the issue of 
males not, to tho imne of females (to 
whora as we eh&U see a different rule 
applied 

According to Cailleraer^s reading, t c 
twStwi', the rule ttparettf roh ap^EPttf 
jt^tA* would only apply to thoee dcs- 
cended Ik tovtuv, i.e. from the persons 



already mentioned^ that is from hio- 
thers of the deceasei But the law 
certainly appHed to those who were 
de&oended from the father of the de- 
ce&iisedt i,e. the deceased^s brothar ex- 
cluded his sister. 

^ Leiftt, p. 24, overloolta this and the 
law of Solon ; and excludes the brotlier'a 
grandson. 

^ Devd^pmtnt of th^ Athenian D<?- 
motrafy (Griffin and Co. : London). 
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(the deceased'a father) in the second degree* The principle 
which regulated the customary order of succession in Aryan 
times — there was no legal order then — is simplicity itself when 
once understood : if the deceased were himself a House-Father, 
the head of a Joint Ud divided Family, he was succeeded by one 
of his descendants, to the third degree, i.e. by his son, grandson 
or great-grandson. If the deceased were not himself a House- 
Father he was succeeded by one of the Joint Undivided Family 
to which he belonged \ i.e. by one of the descendants of his 
House-Father : and as the Joint Undivided Family was limited 
to three degrees, the suceeasor to the deceased was his brother, 
nephew or grand nephew. 

In Aryan times the question when a man died was not 
who should inherit his property ? for in the Joint Undivided 
Family there wa^ no separate property, but who should per- 
form his funeral rites ? and when the deceased was a House- 
Father, who should succeed to the office ? Finally, when the 
family divided, the question of property arose, and property 
followed the duty of olfering the funeral oblation. 

In default of direct descendants to the third degree, and in 
default of 6py€mv€% or those who had joined the deceased in 
making a funeral offering to his House*Father, i.e, in default 
of brothers, nephews and grand-nephews, the deceased was 
succeeded, according to the Custom as incorporated in Solon*s 
law, by relatives on the father's side '* as far as cousins' sons," 
ji^'XP^ oj^ei/^tajj^ Traihwv, Under the same circumstances, the 
deceased was according to the Custom as embodied in the 
Code of Manu, IX. 187, i^ucceeded by the Samamdocas, The 
Samamdocas are persons not niembers of the Joint Family 
but related to it They arc not descendants of the head of 
the Joint Family, the House-Father, but are related to him. 
They are descendants of bis father. They are called Sanm- 
nodocas^ offerers of a joint libation^ because when the House- 
Father dies they join in offering a libation at his funerah 

^ So too at Borne: "On tine failure the nearest person or claRS of the Icin- 
ofthesuijoTdireotdeflGendants who had drt-d who was or mig^ht have been nu- 
nc vei been emancipated) the Nearest der the same Patria Potestaa with the 
Agnate came into their place, that \% deceased." Ancient LaWt 199. 
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In Athens they were called SfioyaXaKre^, because the jaint 
libation was — not, as among the HiDdus, water but — milk. 
Now when the deceased is not himself a House-Father — and 
the Custom, embodied in the Codes of Qortjna, Solon and 
Mann, after providing for cases in which the deceased is a 
House-Father, proceeds to contemplate this contingency — he 
is as we have seen succeeded in the first inst-ance by his 
Sapindas or 6pjmv€% the descendants of his House-Father 
to the third degree; next, faiUng them, by his Samunodocds 
or o^QydXaKT€^, that is by the descendants of his grandfather, 
to the third degree. And the descendants of his grandfather to 
the third degi'ee are his uncle, his cousin and his cousin *s son. 

The Gortyna code provides that, in default of direct 
descendants and of o^oKairot, as the op^ewvt^ or sapinddS 
were called in Crete (Arist, PoL I, i, 7)^ the deceased shall be 
succeeded by "the proper persons, whosoever," oh k iiri^aX- 
XeLf OTTO K el, Yi- 23, And commentators on the Code com- 
plain that it does not specify who the proper persons are. 
Obviously it was perfectly well understood in Gortyna who 
were designated by this expression, or the Code would have 
been more explicit. It is impossible, with the Codes of Manu 
and Solon before us, to doubt that the Gortyna Code incor- 
porates the same Custom as do they. The reason therefore 
why it was unnecessary to use any more precise expression in 
the Gortyna Code was that the Custom was still so firmly 
fixed that explanation was unnecessary, I conclude therefore 
that the Gortyna Code, in default of descendants to the third 
degree and of ofioKaTrot, called the IfioydXaKref; to inherit, i.e. 
the imcle^ cousin and cousin's son of the deceased. 

According to Hindu law^ failing Sctpindas and samanodocaSt 
the sagotra^ or sakulyas were called to inherit (cf Gautama 
XVII K 6, XIV. 13, Apastamba ir, vi* 14, with Haradatta's com- 
mentary). The sagotras are those bearing the same name 
with the deceased, Le. members of the same y€vo^. As opposed 
to the sapindas and samanodocas — the near kin or agnates — 
they are the remote kin or gentiles. That is to say, whereas 
the sapindas are the descendants of the father of the deceased, 
and the aatnanodocas of his grandfather, the sagotras are the 
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descendants of his great -grant I father, his great-great-grand- 
father and so on. But as it is difficult to prove such remote 
degrees of relationship it seeroa to have been the Arjan 
custom to accept possession of the same name, or residence in 
th^ same viJlage-comm unity, as the deceased, as evidence of 
kiaahip with him. And the reason is that the village-com- 
munity consisted of off shoots from a single Joint Undivided 
Family (cf, De^). of Atk Dem, p. 29 ff.). Aristotle, Pol h i., 
regards the tcmfiti or village -com mini ity as the natural exten- 
sion of the oUla or Joint Undivided Family. This was the 
case with Saxon settlements in Eo gland : " all the primitive 
villages in \vho?ie name the patronymic syllable -ing occurs 
were originally colonised by comrauuities united either really 
by blood or by the belief in a common descent " Stuhhs 
Const. Hid. L 81 and cf* Kemble, ScuTms 580 and 
App. A. 

Thus the members of a village-community possessed the 
same patronymic ; and so did members of the same yems. 
Consequently it is immaterial whether we say that — in 
default of near kin — the deceased was, according to the 
Custom, succeeded by members of his yipo^ or of the village- 
community to which he belonged. At Gortyna the latter 
expression was chosen, foiKia^ ot nvi^ k toifTt 6 xXapo^^ 

The distinction between the Near and the Remote Kin 
is common to all branches of the Ayran family : and as its 
origin is not to be looked for in the enactment of any Aryan 
law-giver, or in any convention anived at by the Aryans ; we 
must seek to explain it by the conditions under which the 
Aryans lived. The Aryan village- community consisted of a 
collection of Joint Undivided Families, descended from a 
common aneestor. A man was near a- kin to the members of 
the Joint Undivided Family to which he belonged His 
Remote Kin were members of other Joint Undivided Families. 
Property passed, according to the Custom, in the first instance 
to the Near Kin, and only in the second instance to the 
Remote Kin. Now as long as the Joint Undivided Family 
was the only mode of family life practised, there could be no 
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clDubt who were a man^s Near Kin. But when migration from 
the original home began to break up this mode of family life, 
it became necessary — for the first time — ^to define the Near 
Kin. And differetit branches of the Arjan family seem to 
have adopted different definitioos- About the principie there 
was DO doubt. A man's Near Kin were those who would have 
belonged to the same Joint Undivided Familyj would have 
been under the same patria potestas, had they lived according 
to the old mode. Again there was no doubt as to the linut^ 
of the Undivided Family and the patria patestas. Three 
generations gave the limit unanimously observed by all 
branches of the Aryan family. But the question, imder whose 
patria potestas would the deceased have been? was answered 
in different ways. The Greeks assumed tliat he would have 
been in the first instance in the Joint Undivided Family, in 
the poteskts, of his father : and consequently that in the first 
instance his property would descend to his father's descendants 
to the third degree, to the opyeSi^^f; as they were called at 
Athens, or oiJ^oKairoi as they were called in Crete. Failing 
6py€i^jf€^, the Greeks assumed that the deceased would have 
been in the Undivided Family of his grandfather ; and that 
therefore his grandfather's descendants to the thin! degree^ 
the opi^oyakaxTe^ as they were called at Athens, would inherit* 
But this was the limit of the Near Kin according to Greek 
notions- Other members of the Aryan family however, as for 
instance the Italians, assumed that the deceased would have 
been in the Joint Undivided Family of his great-grandfather ; 
and therefore that his heirs were his great-grandfather *s 
descendants to the third degree, i,e. second cousins. 

But although the Greeks and Romans differed as to where 
the djx^ar€i^ as the Greeks called the Near Kin, or the Agnates 
as the Romans called them, ceased and the Remote Kin began, 
they agreed in limiting the Near Kin to the third degree, the 
fourth person, in descent, from the ascendant in whose poteetas 
they assumed the deceased to have been : that is they limited 
the Near Kin to the members of the Joint Family to which 
the deceased was assumed to belong. 

But Leist (p. 82), says that to speak of the dyx^^^^^ 



Greek agnates'* is "totally unjustifiable'." He denies as a 
matter of fact that they y/ere agnates ; and as a matter of 
theory that the patriu pofMtas had in Greece reached the 
development necessary for the evolution of the idea of agnation. 
The arf-^ia-T^U group according to Leist (p. 82) is based on 
the obsequium due to parents j the idea of i^nation on the 
pairia potestas ; the difference between the dy^^tarw group 
and the group of agnates is due to the development of an " en- 
tirely abstract theory "in Latium, and to a mode of counting 
relationship peculiar to Italy (p, 23) : the existence of the 
pairia potestas at Rome reduced to one level son and daughter, 
who divided the paternal inheritance : the non-existence of the 
patria potestas in Greece resulted in the total exclnsion of the 
daughter by the son from the inheritance. 

Now in Greece no woman could be the head of a household. 
Every woman was in the Hand of some xvpio^. No woman 
had any standing before the law. Only children of the same 
father could divide an inheritance. Children of the same 
mother (and different fathers) could not inherit from each 
other. Only children of the same father could inherit from 
each other. It must therefore be admitted that at iirst sight 
it is somewhat surprising to find that according to Leist the 
Near Kin were agnates in Rome and were not agnates in 
Greece. "Qui per feminini sexns person as cognatione conjun- 
guntur, non sunt agnati, sed alias naturali jure cognati/' 
Gains i. 156. And, says Leist, even amongst the dy)^ttTr€tK 
die Yerbindung durcb Frauen vollgeniigend ftir das Erbrecht 
ist/* (p. 83). In proof of this assertion he refers to Dem, 
€. Leoch. In this case, as Leist truly saySp both defendant and 
plaintiflf were issues of females. But, I reply, the defendant 
claimed the property aa being the adopted son of the deceased. 
The plaintiff did not profess to be an agnate or one of the 
oiyj^iCTTer?. He claimed under the provision of Solon's law 
which in defanit of drf^iaTelt; calls the Remote Kin t^ inherit 

^ As however be has ah^dy said on the esBential di^ereuces between it 

p. 71 that "WIT fiind vollberechtigt von and the agnation of Eoman law, it is 

einem griechiachen Eeehte der Agna- difficult to know exactly what his real 

iian zn reden " if wo always remember opinion is. 
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^vpiov etpat). Lei^t's contention, therefore, that the drf^iar^h 
inchided persons not agnates, falls to the ground. 

But it may be said that both at Athens and Gortyna in 
default of brothers and brothers' eons, sisters and sisters' aon.s 
were called to inherit^ ; and that therefore the tatter were at 
once ^f^^iffrei^ and cognates. The reply is that only a woman 
having neither father nor brother could inherit. Snch a woman 
according to the definition of the Gortyna Code> VIli. 40, in 
an heiress: and the next of kin was bound to marry hen If 
he was already married, he must divorce his wife. If the 
heiress was already married, she must leave her husband* The 
children therefore resulting from the marriage of the heiress 
and the next of kin were agnates, and did not inherit " per 
feminini sexus personas/' The children of the heiress by her 
former husband w^ere not heirs to the estate. They were not 
ifjLOTrdrope^ or €jc rmv auT<5y with her children by the next of 
kin. They were not dyxio-ret^ or agnates: and if they ever 
claimed the estate, as did the defendant in Dem. c. Leochar,, 



^ As regards Athen& khi» inference 
seems to me to clearly follow from the 
mmh Texed clanse in Solon's law xpa- 

aTTwriptii* With the interpretation 
given by Meier fu*d Schomaimi der 
Attwcke Frocesjtj p, §86 ed. Lipaius, I 
cannot agree, Eiltliougli it receives the 
weighty support of Lipaius, against 
whose profound Imowledge of Greek 
law it is presomptnons to match one- 
self* According to M. and S., the 
uncle and aunt of the deceased are fK 
rCfv avTuip (whatever that may mean), 
and consequerttly the aunt was eiclud- 
ed by the nncle or hi a sons. AgSiin the 
unole^s son and the uncle's daughter 
are tQp a^rrC^v, and couseqaently the 
nncle's danghter was excluded by the 
maole^s son or his eons' sons. So far 
I Agree with and B. But when M. 
and 3. go on to my that the same 

Juurml of Ddlolagij, ft>L* IVI* 




principle did not apply to the brothern 
and siflters of the deceased, that there 
U * ' eine ailerdings aufiallige Abweich- 
ung'* in the principle applied to 
nnde and aunt and that applied to 
brothers and sisters^ I must dissent. 
Brothers and sisters were certainly e <c 
tQv affjuiF, and sisters v^ere certainly 
excluded by brothers or brother's sons. 
There was no variation in the principle. 
It was applied in exactly the same way 
to brothers and si e tern aa to uncles 
and aunts. 

There remains the important ques- 
tion whether a sister was excluded by 
an uncle of the deceased. As I state 
in the test, when a sister was the only 
member of the Joint Family left on 
the Joint Estate— when she had neither 
father nor brother — she was an heirestiT 
and wonld be neceaaarily married by 
the nest of kin. 
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they did so not as QP(yi^T^l'^ but aa tov? tt^o? warpo^; iyyvrdT&>t 
and in default of all other claimants. 

As Leist has got the facts wrong, we shalt not he surprised 
to find that his explanation is wrong also. In Greece as at 
Kome the jmiria potestcLS was developed to such an extent that 
son and daughter were reduced to one level and divided the 
inheritance : for in the Gort jna Code it is provided that (with 
the exception of the houses in town and the live-stock) all the 
property shall be divided, a son receiving twice as much as 
a daughter \ 

The iuclunion of second cousim in the ''cognatio/' bo far 
from being peculiar to Latium or due to any specifically Italian 
mode of reckoning, is found in many Aryan peoples. In the 
"Ancient Laws of Wales" (II. 427) we find *'the ancestors of 
a person arc his father and his grandfather and his great grand- 



^ J am incLiDed to think this maj 
haye been the case at Athena even in 
Bome cases with the Joint Estate. The 
clanfle in the Gortyna Code which pro- 
vides for the division of property, is 
<|mte separate from that which ref- 
lates the order of succession. Kow we 
do posses B in Bolou^s Code the clause 
regulatiog the order of auccea^ion; but 
owing to our defective authorities we 
do not poBsesB the clause providing for 
the division of property » But 1 thmk 
we may iufer the exiKtcuc4> of Buch a 
clause from Isoeus de Philoctemmis. 
From that speech we learn that 
Euctemon's property was divided be- 
tween Hs two grand- Bond and one 
grand-daughter in such a way that the 
grand -daughter received otic hfth of 
the property. This has caused great 
difficulty to writers od Greek law. 
Some imagine that daughters and 
mothers divided the property between 
Ihem — but Caillemer^ 5d, has 

exploded that notion. Others^ includ- 
ing Caillen^erj incline to reject the words 
vifiTov ^poif in favour of the conjec- 
ture M fifpov^. But if wo assume that 



at Athens aa at Gortyna property was 
divided between male and female issae, 
2 : 1 we seem to hare a satisfactory 
explanation of the diffionlty. 

Afl I have stated above, the provision 
in Solon -B law, Kparav roits a^pevas ^ai 
Toifs tK nSy o^evb^^, seems to apply only 
to Toi^ €K Tijy ai/T&P, i.e, ** descendants 
of the same male ascendants"; and 
consequently the ptovjaion, KpaT^iy Toif$ 
d^l>fi'as K.T.X.j only applies to ihe issue 
of males. To the iseue of females^ as 
on the analogy of the Qortyna Code I 
conjecture, a diSerent provision ap- 
phedj viz. that the male issue of feniaJe-^ 
received twice as much as the female 
issue of females. That is why the sona 
of Enctemon's daughter each received 
twice aa much as the daughter of hia 
daughter. 

From Dem* c. Leochar* we see that 
the is^ue of females could claim the 
estate not as ayx^<^^^^ ^ut only in de* 
fault of all other heirs and as wp^s ra- 
Tp^s iyyvrkrta. Prom laaeus de PhiL 
we see how the estate was divided be- 
tvveeti To^ Tptts TroTpAr cyyurdTM, 



father: the co^inhentoi's are bmtliers ami cousins and second 
«z!0U8inEs." The same is the case in the laws of tho Langobards, 
«>f Rothar and of Bavaria, and with the Irish Fine, The Saxonsi 
the other hand seem to have alone coincided with the Greeks : 
:for the Saxon Maeg like the Greek dy^i^reh extended only to 
first cousin.«i. 

To Bay as Leist does that the group of dy^ta-TeL^; has a 
different basis from that of the agnates ; because the former 
is based on the obsequium of children to parents, the latter pn 
the father s potestas over hia children, seems to me fine-drawn. 
The obsequimn of children to a deceased parent consisted in 
offering the sacra to his spirit According to Aryan Custom 
only to mates and only by tlieir male issue could such saa^a 
he offered* The duty of offering the sacra , and the inheritance 
of the estate went together : and as in Greece no woman could 
offer or receive the sacra, could be the head of a household 
<luri ng her life or its House Spirit after her decease^ we must 
|[^ I think conclude that the dy^ta-r^iq system was agnatic. 

To specialise is undoubtedly often good, but there is one 
method in which specialisation is dangerous — and that is the 
^ compamtive method. It is because Leist ha-^ confined himself 
practically to Greek and Roman law that he has fallen into 
the error of imagining that there is something peculiar in 
the Roman view of the Near Kin, It is this vain attempt to 
specialise in a comparative science that has led hira to limit 
the principle of the three descents" to the Hindus and the 
Graeco- Italians (p. 24) ; to say that its existence in Hindu 
law proves nothing for the Greeks and Romans^" (p, 74), and 
L that it is obviously the refinement of a later age {ib ). Now it 
is true that there is much in " the sacred laws of the Hindus " 
which is nf late date. These '* sacred laws " are not revealed, 

^ As however lie admits that the ay* three : rcft^scs to admit the E;ame limit 

Xt^th and the AguAli find their ex* for dcscendfttils. He admits that th^ 

phumtion in this principle; and as his acceptance ot an inheritance itivolred 

denial of the applicahilitj of the prin^ the perfarmance of the Aacm ; refuaen 

eiple to direct des^iendanta in Gre&k to admit thn^ the transmission of the 

law h wholly disproved by the Gortyna inheritance was regulated by the aame 

Code, it ia diflieuH to follow him* He principles aw the trftnsmiRRion of the 

admits that the limit of ascendants was inicnt (p* 74). 
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aa the orthodox in India believe ; nor are they laws which 
were ever enacted and enforced as were the laws of Solon, 
The so-called Code of Manu or M4nava-dhanna-mstra, as 
Prof. Max Miiller has shewn, has its source in the Sfttras, 
and is at the least post-Vaidic. The Sfitras them selves belong 
to the end of the Yaidic period, and are but metrical versions 
of the prose treatises of the Brahmajias, which are themselves 
studies of the Yaidic hymns. Thus as the Code of Manui says, 
II, t>, *'the roots of the Jjaw are the whole Veda/' 

But if this is the case the value of these '^sacred laws" as 
evidence for Aryan times is much weakened. But I venture to 
think that the M4nava-dharma-sastra and other Smntis draw 
on a much more valuahle source of information than the Vedas ; 
and that is the actual Customs themselves, which have persisted 
in many cases with singular tenacity in India to the present 
day. The Siitras, the immediate sources of the SmWtis, were 
the possession of individual families and frequently take their 
namas from the families to which they belonged* The Code 
of Manu or Manava-dharma-^stra is called by Prof. Max Muller 
"the last redaction of the laws of the Manavas/* Now it is 
in a Brahman ic Kin that we may naturally look to find primi- 
tive Customs handed down with considerable fidelity. And 
we find in the Code of Manu^ il. 6, Custom placed by the side 
of the Veda as " a root of the Law." The various collections 
of sacred laws were then attempts to codify Customs, inherited 
from Aryan timeSi and to harmonise them with the Brahmanic 
interpretation of the Vedas. This comes out very clearly in 
Apastamba, IL vi. 15, "by this discussion the law of custom 
which is observed in particular countries or families has been 
disposed of/* This passage is interesting as showing that 
Customs survived in full force in the more conservative Kins ; 
and that primitive Aryan customs came into collisioUj at times, 
with the teaching of the Vedas. 

The Code of Manu although in its present form probably later 
than Apastamba, Gautama, VasishiA-a Baudhiyana or Vishnu, is I 
am inclined to think a better source of information for primitive 
Aryan Customs than they, because the M4navas seem to have 
been a kin particularly conservative of the Customs they in- 
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leriied from a time antecedent to the Vedas- Whether any 
^iven Sutra represents an original Custom or is the refinement 
of a later age is a matter for investigation and a question of 
evidence. The customary order of succession to an inheritance 
has obviously been often modified in the Sutras for the aggrand- 
isement of "spiritual teachers**; but the primitive Custom can 
often be recx)vered even in the Stitras by a comparison of the 
customary provisions in default of sons, and of the iSrftddhas, 
\p here the " spiritual teachers had no material inducement to 
tamper with the Custom. In the next place a comparison of 
the Custom followed by other branches of the Aryan family 
enables us to distinguish between Sutras derived from Customs, 
and from other sources. Finally, as Kin and Custom go toge- 
ther and imply each othefj a primitive Custom will be found to 
accord with and be explained by the mode of life prevalent 
when the State had not yet displaced sib associations. 

Now the principle of the " three descents " is common to 
Teutons and Celts as well as to Greeks, Romans and Hindus. 
The traces of its influence are numerous in the political organ- 
isation of the Greeks, as 1 have shown elsewhere. It is found 
in Athens and Ionic cities as well as in Crete and Dorian cities. 
It is at the base of the Athenian conception of the 7e*^o^, was 
long the condition of citizenship and still longer the condition 
of office at Athens, and in other states (not mentioned by name) 
was even in Aristotle*s time still the condition of citizenship. 
It defines the limit of the obligation to pursue the blood- feud 
!nn the time of Homer as well as of Dracon, and in Iceland as 
well as in Greece, It explains the hereditary provisions of the 

I law of Athens and Gortyna alike ; and explains the Greek 
custom hitherto unexplained of naming a son after his grand- 
father. 
We may therefore accept the principle of the three descents 
when it occurs in the Manava-dharma-s^stra as primitive Custom 
and not as the refinement of a late age : and we may confidently 
look to find its explanation in the mode of life of the original 
Aryans. That explanation is afforded by the Joint Undivided 
-Family* To say that Leist denies the existence of the Joint 
Undivided Family would be inaccurate, for so far as appears he 
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does not seem to have heard of it But he does deny that tlie 
form of Aryan society waa Patriarchal^ and, relying on Zimmer*a 
AUindimhes Leben, he a^sserts that " regelmassig Ziehen die 
Neuvermahlten ins neuerrichtete Hans" (p. 6dX and that a son 
when he married erected a honse of his own and began to be 
independent. As English scholara know, the precise reverse 
of this is the state of the case amongst the Hindus at the 
present day, where the descendants of one father live together 
to the third generation in a Joint Undivided Family. The 
Slavonic House Comnmnity shows at this time the same forma- 
tion as the Joint Family of the Hindns. The newly*married 
fion a bride live."^ under the common roof and the common 
rule" (Dixon, F^^ee Mussia^ jl 40)* In both cases the Family 
forms a corporation ; and the primitive Aryan Household un- 
doubtedly also formed a corporation, for traces of the corporate 
character of the Household are to be found in all Aryan nations. 
Here I propose to offer some proof of the existfence of the 
Joint Undivided Family and its cori>orate character in Greece, 
lu Homer, in the Iliad the married sons of Priam together with 
their wives dwell under Priam's roof ; in the Odyssey, Nestor's 
house in chides his sons and daughters-in-law^ and Menelaus 
brings home a wife for his son. The Gortyna Codej iv. 24i, 
provides that a father is at liberty but is not compelled to 
divide his propeity between his sons. Here it is evidently 
implied that the usual course was for the Family to remain 
joint and undivided during the lifetime of the father; and we 
may reasonably compare the provision of Hindu law. Baud- 
hayana IL ii, 3, that '*a father may divide his property equally 
among all/' After the decease of the father, the sons, according 
to the Gortyna Code^ might continue to live in a joint undi- 
vided family, or not, as they liked, v. 30, In Athens the law 
was the same, as we learn from Dem, o. LeocK In this case 
Euthymachus had three sons, who on the death of their father 
continued to live on the joint undivided property. Eventually 
one of them died ; and the remaining two still continued to live 
on the undivided estate {avi^Tov ovalav^ § 10)* Then one 
of them married, brought home his wife, and still the two bro- 
thers, the wife, and the child by the marriage, continued to 
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live m one jomt undivided faraily, eveu till the daughter was 
old enough to be offered in marriage by her father to her uncle. 
The offer was declined and the family continued to live toge- 
ther till the death of the old bachelor (d. LeQchar, 10), Here 
I wish to note in passing that the daughter was considered to 
be and is called by Demosthenes (§ 17) the joint daughter of 
both brothers; and that she was given in marriage even- 
tually and dowered by the brothers jointly (iicSiBoaa-t rrju 
aBe\<fy^v r^v eavrSv 6 MeiSuXtS??? xai 6 'Ajo^^^taSf??). The sup- 
position of polyandry is impossible^ for the daughter as we have 
seen was at one time offered by her father to his brother as 
wife. 

In Aesch- c. Ti march. § 102 we find another ease of a family 
remaining joint and undivided after the father's death. In this 
case three brothers lived together; one married and brought 
home a wife ; and they continued to live together, until first 
one and then another died, leaving behind them one son, joint 
heir to the whole estate. Another Joint Undivided Family 
occurs in Isacus de Philoctemonw, In this case Eucteraon had 
a son Philoctemon, who married, continued to live on the joint 
estate, having no separate property of hia own. Eventually 
Philoctemon in default of sons adopted an heir, Chaerestratus ; 
and subsequently died, Euctemon still being alive. During 
the life of Euctemon, Chaerestratus lived on the joint estate, 
and only at the death of Euctemon ivas entitled to claim it 

Joint Undivided Families so far from being uncommon at 
Athena were so frequent that creditors had to ascertain at the 



1 These instanGes neem to me to dis- 
prove Hie assertion made in Bfeier &nd 
ScLhomann, der Attkche Praeeu^ p» 534 
ed^ JApsias^ and &ccoj>ted by heist^ p. 
9f), (made also bj Boeckh KL Schr.t iv. 
145 1 which 1 have not been able to con- 
gait) chat an Athenian father ceased to 
have paiestag over hia son when the son 
attained the age of 18. Tbe passage 
from the MagTta Moralia t, 16» otot 
i^Sfj Xd^y TT}v rod astSpbt To^if ml X^^pi^^ 

opioioTTiTi <Vti Tifi warpt^ might Giipport 



Meier and Bchdmann^s view if it did 
noi contain the very important modi- 
fjing claoae ite.1 x^P*^^^V ^"^^ airrov. As 
it is, tbe paesago clearly implies that a 
son did not pass out of hk father's 
Hand at the moment and by the mete 
fact that he attained ttjv tvvdi^^pbs ro^iP', 
It was further net^essary ihat he should 

As.f N.E. Yij. vii. 2, is, as Upgins 
Bays, inconclusive until it can be shown 
to be referring to '^einem Atiischen 
Beispiele.'' 
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decease of a debtor whether his sons bad divided the estate 6t 
were living on it jointly (Dem. Emrg. et Mnes. § 34, irttrepa 
f^€p*€ptx7fiivos ^tfj Trpo^ TQV dScXtpotf fcoiurf 7} ova la etij ayrow); 
and joint estates in certain cases formed a special class of 
exemptions from liturgies (Harpoc, KoipmviKovi; aif Xeyoi Tax^ 

i^ifparo X€tTovpy€tp^ oi Be xX'tipovofioi rmv ixsivov xaff* sua 
Tpifjpapx^^v oVK i^pKoup) andj in eases where a single heir 
refused to accede to a division of the joint estate it was only 
by resorting to tlie law, €k Barf^rmv aipea-iu (cf. Hesych, s. v. 
hareltrdatr and Gortyna Code v. 40), that his brothers or co-heirs 
could obtain a division of the property, 

In Sparta, as at Athens, both during the life and after the 
decease of their father, brothers lived on the joint estate. If 
one brother alone married, his son was accounted the son of 
them all, and ivas their joint heir, just as at Athens, as we saw 
from Dem, c. Lmckan 17, the daughter of one brother was con- 
sidered the daughter of the joint family, and was heiress to the 
joint estate. That this was a primitive Aryan Custom we may, 
I think, safely infer, for we find it converted into Hindu law. 
Vasishi/ta, xvii» 10, says, If amongst many brothers w^ho are 
begotten by one father, one have a son, they all have offspring 
through that son" (cf» Vishnu, xv, 42). The Joint Undivided 
Family persisted in Sparta long after it had disappeared in 
other parts of Greece, and thus Poly bins, misundeiBtanding the 
practice, was led to imagine, where brothers lived on the joint 
estate, and one alone had a wife, that the wife was common to 
all the brothers \ On the authority of this passage in Poly bins 
modern writers on primitive marriage have rashly concluded 
that polyandry was practised among the Spartans, Doubtless 
Polybius was confirmed in his error by the fact that amongst 
the Spartans, as amongst many other Aryan peoples, a husband 
in default of sons called in his brother or other near kinsman to 
raise up seed unto him. This practice however has its founda- 

^ Preciiiely the &&m& mit^iake, due f4> Qacribt^a polyandry to tlie ancieut 

the same canae (a niisiuterpretAtion of BntonR, if, 14, ^maiimie fr&Lre^ 

Lhc in^^tituHon of the joiut undivided cum fratribufl.^ 
family), is made by Caeeiar wlicii he 
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tioc not in polyandry, whicli was unknown to the Aryans, but 
in the paramount necessity according to Aryan ideas of pro* 
viding sons to offer the usual mora to the House Spirit 

Before dismissing the subject of the Joint Undivided Family, 
I must point out that it is erroneous to assume as Leist does, 
p. 65, that the family must — to be a joint family — have dwelt 
in a single house'. In the Gortyna Code it is expressly provided 
that on the death of the father " the houses in the town " go to 
the sons* Therefore the joint estate whicli was undivided be- 
fare the decease of the father and might, at the option of his 
sons, remain undivided, included several houses. In passing 
1 rnay note that this expression " the houses in the town " at 
uuce confimjs and is explained by the conclusions already 
established from the practice of the Norse and Germanic 
nations* According to this practice, arable and pasture land 
was the common property of the Maeg or Near Kin. In the 
town were situated the houses of the kinsmen. To each house 
was attached certain rights over the arable land and of common 
appurtenant and common pw vicinage. At Gortyna land was 
oeid in common, for succession to every kind of property except 
land is provided for by the Code ; the houses were situated in 
the town and like the cattle and implements used in cultivation 
were the property of the respective Households. 

The corporate character of the Household comes out strongly 
in the Gortyna Code. A large number of its provisions are 
directed to the defence of the corporation against both its own 
members and outsiders, to the definition of the rights of its 
members, and to the distinction of what belongs to the corpora- 
tion from what was the acquest of any of its members. By 
Hindu law the acquests of a brother do not become part of the 
property of the corporate family, Gaut. XX vm. 30, Manu ix. 20t>, 
Y%navalkya IL 138, So too the Gortyna Code allows a son 
power over his own acquests, vi, 5, and protects them from the 
corporation, represented by the father, VL 9 and 32. On the 



1 Boubtleee in mmj cases the family 
had a euigle house. If H^iod fiicgles 
out ftdulteTj with a brother's wife for 
fipedal dcnunoiatioT], it \\'a,s bc(mui^ 



the joint life of tlie family gave Bpecial 
fadlity for this form of adultery, O. ft 
D, 329. 
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other hand the Code protects the corporation's property : a son 
may not pledge or alienate any thing belonging to the corporate 
family, vi* 4 ; the amount of a dowry IV. 50j and of KOpLttrrpa, 
III. 37—40, is fixed by the Code ; more may not be given, and 
what is given must be given in the presence of three witnesses, 
VL 1, Further the Code protects the corporation against 
strangers : if a stranger marries an heiress, the inheritance re- 
verts to the nest of kin, viii. 52 ; if an adopted son dies without 
children J the property again reverts to the kinsmen, XL 6. 

By the Gortyna Code the wife's acquests also are assured to 
her: she has the option of dividing or not dividing them be- 
tween her children, iv. 24 ; if she dies^ they go in certain cases 
to her daughters, iv. 45» as is the case in Hindu law, Gautama 
xxviiL 24; if she dies childless, her acquests revert to her 
own kin, iii. 31 ; in case of divorce, IiL 1 — ^15, or of the death 
of her husband IIL 19 the Code guarantees her acquests, but at 
the same time prohibits her, under penalties, from taking any 
cjf the corporate property, and inflicts a double penalty on a 
stranger who assists her to do so. 

In Attic law the corporaite character of the family reveals 
itself in the fact that an inheritance was divided per stirpes, 
not per capita: nephews for instance took the share which 
would have fallen to their father, bad he been alive ; in other 
words the corporation, not the individual members thereof, in- 
herited, and whether the father was alive or not, whether he 
left several sons or one only, the amount which the corporation 
could claim was the same. Again, at Athens as at Gortyna the 
corporate property was protected from strangers who thought to 
become possessed of it by wrongfully marrying an heiress. In 
both states the properties in such cases revelled to the kin 
(Dem, pro Phorm. 954). Further the law at Athens as at 
Gortyna protected the property of the corporate family against 
both its members and strangers ; a son of Pericles borrowed 
money from a stranger, and the creditor, so far from being able 



1 At Athens too the iath&i: was pvo^ 
Mbited, in the interests of the corpora- 
tion, from giving a dowry larger than 
custom or law allowed, as wq may InSet 



from Plot* SoL 20 jui; thmi ^wpyd^, aXV 
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to recover hia mouey from the property of the corporation, 
rendered himself liable to an action for having lent the money, 
Plut. Per. 36. It is to be noted that the son of Pericles waa 
not a minor, he was married \ and though he had attained his 
majority and had taken a wife j he was still a member of the 
Joint Undivided Family, had no property of his own, and was 
in the Hand of his father. If this tale of Plutarch's were the 
only instance of the exiat^^nce in Greece of the Joint Undivided 
Family, if we only had Plutarch as an authority to prove that 
a married sou might be in the Hand of his &ther, and that the 
law protected the corporate family, we might hesitate- But 
taken in connection with the evidence already quoted, the story 
Plutarch tells is a cumulative proof which we may reasonably 
accept. 

The existence of the patHa potestas in Greece 13 denied 
by various German scholars. The apparent instances of the 
power they would explain as being not the exercise of any right 
on the part of the father but as the discharge of a duty by the 
son* This seems to me to be an inversion of the facts, and an 
inversion due to the neglect of Comparative Law in Germany, 
If the power of the Hand were peculiar to the Romans^ wc 
might with Leist regard the patria potestm as a development 
peculiar to Roman law ; but as the power of the Hand was 
acknowledged by all Aryan peoples, we must regard the differ- 
ence between the extent of the patria potestas in Rome and in 
Greece as due to a weakening of the original Hand in the latter 
country, and not to a strengthening of it in Italy. Further, the 
obsequium theory of the Greek father's power does not explain 
all the facts, for the Greek father exercised some rights which 
cannot, from the nature of the case, spring from any duty on 
the part of the son. Finally the Hand of the father, i.e. of the 
representative of the corporation, whether actually the pro- 
creator of the Joint Family or one of several brothers, shows in 
Greece the distinctive characteristic of the patria potestas : the 
son has no rights as against the Father, /card Trarpo^ p^Tj eli/ai 
StxijVj ^ Tfjp TJ}^ irapavoLa^j Sop. Div. 382. 

With the Greeks, as with all other Aryans, the father had 
the right to decide whether a new-born child should or should 
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nut be allowed to liveV This is an example of a right on the 
part of the father which cannot have spruDg from any duty on 
the part of the sonj and the obsequium theory breaks down at 
the threshold* If the father decided to accept the child it 
came into his Hand^ and there are traces in Attic law that 
originally the father continued to exercise the ius vitae mctsque 
aa long as the child remained in his Hand (c£ Plut. 8oL 23, and 
specially 13 ttoXXoI aal TraiSft? lStov9 '^irajKti^ovTo ira^Xeiv' 
oCSeU yap v6^o<i iKt£i\v€), But from the earliest times it seems 
to have been a Custom that in grave matters the House-father 
should act in the presence of the Family Council. The new* 
born child was accepted or rejected by the father in the 
presence of this Council This was the case at Gortyna, ill* 50 : 
and probably originally at Athens also, though eventually the 
Phratry took the place of the Family Council, as at Rome did 
the Clan Council® (Dion. Hah IL 15). But whereas at Rome 



1 According to Adma l\H. ii. 7, at 
Thebes fAtheia might in case of e^- 
treine poverty only sell their new-born 
tjona or daughters, 

^ The expreafiiom "in the Hand/' 
**to come into the Hand," may be due 
to the father'is taking the child into his 
hand, and bj that act at once acknow- 
ledging hiB paternity and flseeiting his 
po^er, Or poa^ibly — nnleijB the sug- 
gestion be thought fanclful^the ex- 
pression may be derived from the pri- 
mitive practice of counting degrees of 
relationship by the Angers. The ^gers 
of both bands just represent aU the re- 
lations who could according to Aryan 
notions be the Hand ^' of the House- 
father, Thus, if the middle finger 
represents a father, the first and tbird 
Mngers are hie fsons; the little finger 
and thumb their sons. And taking the 
thumb to represent myself^ the fingers 
in order represent my father, grand- 
father, uncle and cousin. Taking both 
hands together ^ if tlie middle fingers 
represent brothers {sons of a father not 
represented— because not being— in the 



Hand) and the other fingers their dei- 
cendants as before^ we can count on 
the two hands together aU possible 
degrees of relationship which could 
exist between the Near Kiu; and can 
tell at onee whether any given relative 
"comes into the Hand " of the Housc- 
father* 

The Greeks limited the dyxt^rtij to 
those who could be counted on a single 
hand^ The Bonmns included in the 
Agnates not only father, grandfather, 
unde, couBin : they went on to tlie 
other hand and counting from the 
middle finger, inelnded great-imde, 
first cousins once remoYed, and second 
cousins. 

^ At Qortyna also the Clan Council 
in aeveral matters took the place of the 
Family Council, e.g. in witnessing the 
presents given by a husband to his 
wife^ ni* 20, or the amount of a dowry ^ 
vr. I» Ent whereas at Bome^ as in 
India and elsewhere, the number of the 
Clan Council was five (see Hearn Aryan 
HntisahoJdt 129) at Gortyna it was 
three. For other traces of the Cuurt 



tlie Clan Council seems to have coDstituted bnt a slight check 
on the power of the father, at Athens the Phratiy came to 
exercise such control over him that if he admitted that the 
child was his child he was compelled to adopt it» 

Over his children the Greek father had complete power. 
He gave his daughters in marriage to whom he would ; and 
provided, as does Menelaus in the Odyssey, his sons with wives. 
He could disowu his son {dfroKfipvTrew) for good cause ; and he 
could give his son into the Hand of some other person (ifCTroteiv) 
who wished to adopt a ctild. The power of the father over his 
son did not cease, as we have seen, either when the son married 
or came of age. Whereas the father could compel the son to 
support him, the son had no legal rights against the father; 
and generally no member of the Household could set the law in 
action against the head of the Household \ 

Writers on Attic law have been much exercised on the 
question what place in the order of hereditary succession the 
father of the deceased took ; for he is not nieDtioned aniong the 
eirs in the law of Solon, Nor is he mentioned in the Gortyna 
Code. And the reason is plain : he was not one of the heirs. 
As long as the father lived, the son was in his Hand, lived on 
the Joint Estate and had no property in it, to bequeath or 
to leave. If further proof is necessary it may be found in 
the law itself. The law provides that if the deceased have no 
brothers but nephews, the nephews " take their father's share/' 
This implies that the nephews could not inherit in their father's 
lifetime. Generalising this case we arrive at the conclusion we 
have already reached by another road, viz, that a son could only 
succeed to the Estate at his fathered death — which is why the 
father could not inherit the Estate from his son. 

In conclusion the close resemblance between the Gortyna 
Code and the law of Solon in the matter of inheritance shows 



of Five in Bom an customs, see Dion. 
Hal, n, 75 and Gaius i. 20. The Fa- 
mily Council at Athens seems to hare 
conaiated on ce^rtaio occasiona of the 
whole yivot^ ct Athf vi. 345 ^ho aays, 
at a wedding to^ jffjfXi7^^t'<nij pii} tlvai 



dently reffirrs to the which con^ 
fiisied theoreticaUj of thirty 7fi'j'^ni. 

1 Thm in Acsch. Tiniarch. 10% 
Arignotus Sfic?ms to \mv^ liad no legal 
redress against TimarchnR, who when 
he hecame h^d of the household de- 
clined to support hi HI blind undo. 
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us the meaning of the statement of Plutarch {Lyc. 4) that Solon 
borrowed some of his laws from Crete, or of Ephorus (op. Strabo 
Yl. 260) that Zaleucus borrowed some of his laws from Sparta, 
some from Crete and some from. Athens. Some resemblance 
between these laws there must have hem* But that Zaleucus 
borrowed his laws is only the conjectiure of E{du»ru8. Hie real 
reason of the resemblance is that which accounts for the resem- 
blance between the Gortyna Code and the Code of Solon : the 
laws were but the common Customs of the Greeks — ^indeed of 
the Aryans — written out and invested to some extent with the 
sanction of the state. Hence the resemblance of the laws of 
Androdamas for the Thracian Chalcidians (Ar. Pol. n. viii. 9), 
and of the laws of Charondas (Diod. xii. 18) to the code of 
Solon \ While in confirmation of the inference that all these 
codes consisted mainly of Customs, we have the fact that the 
laws of Epimenides and of Charondas related to the Kin 
(Ar. Pol I. ii. 6). 

1 And of the Twelve Tables to Greek codes. The theory of imitation is un- 
necessary in this case also. 
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*E^paioi<; Se ^EXeV^? yvvaiKo^ exi;^&)ptW Ta<f^o^ itrrlp 

^almv ^a(TiX€m- ^^in^x^urjraL he ip ra^^ rrjt/ 
BvpaPj Qfi^olm^ iravrl ovaav Tip ra^qi Xi0iv7}p, fifj 
irpoT^pop SmvoijeirOai. Trplu ap i^fiipav t€ net Hal 
wpav TO eTOf iTtayayji rrfp uvti^v* tctc hk viro piQVOV 
rov ftrj^avi^fiaTOs dvof^Oela-a xal otJ woXv iTricr'^ouo-a 
trvvcKXeltrdr} Si' oXtfyTjq. tovtov fbh Sjj oStgj. tov 
Se akXov '^pivov apol^m W€Lpm^€VO<i avoi^aiK fiev ovx 
aVj Karate fie air^p Trporepov ^la^o^^vo^, 

H. van Herwerden in an excellent paper of emendations 
on Pausanias (Mnemosyne, n. xv, 1887^ 67} say a truly ' Mire 
dictum S*' oKiy-qs pro oXiyov et pleonastice post verba ov 
ttqXv iina"^Qv<^a! He leaves to others the solution of the 
riddle : * Requiri videtur quod signlficet itoXlv, sed quod lateat 
non reperic' Context and the diwtm litteramm suggest Bi 
'eAYTi?^ for 'OAiri79\ 

I am tempted to cite three passages in which Herwerden 
convicts the latest editors of neglecting indisputable corrections 
of Person**!, If Englishmen, as custodians of the honour of the 
English school, would expose every instance of such carelessness 
as it occurs, our current texts would be far purer than they are. 

V 14 I 6 (Herwerden p. 62) : 

jpa(f>ofi€v Si Koi ^fiets iv rot? Xoyot^ rot? Aerpi- 
vatot^. Promisso stetit VI 22 § 5, hie vero scripsit 
jpd'\jrofi€i/, ut correxit iam Porsonus, sed nemo au- 
divit. Alia vero hand pauca in Pausania emendavit 
criticorum aagacitas et diligentia, neglecta et spreta 
ab editoribus, 

* [Pj-of» v» Herwerden in a po<jt (?ard accepts thh emendation. *Rem aeu 
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VIII 11 § 2 (p. 67): 

Pessime spemitur Porsoni correctio delentis verba 
Tov KpLov TOP ey^ofievop, vel idcirco non ferenda, quia 
TOP h^o/ievov dici nequit pro rdv h^Ohrd. Prae- 
terea nihil falsius est quam, quod perhibent, Kpiov 
iam per se significare vetulum arietem, et verissime 
Kuhnius correxit y€povTO<:, iraXaicv KaTaa<f>a^aaa. 

X 32 § 2 (p. 72) : 

Sine controversia e Porsoni correctione edendum 
fuerat Kal pqMv et/^coi'^ avhpX <fj> rifuovoi^ re koX 
Xmroi,<; errl dvrpov i<rr\v dvoho^ to KtopvKiov, ubi 
aeque manifestum est vitium quam vitii origo. Cur 
tandem miseros lectores vexant editores sequenda in 
talibus pessimorum codicum auctoritate scilicet, quae 
plane nulla est ? 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR 



SEN. fp. 19 § 3. 

Madvig advers. ii 468: 

ep. 19 § 3 (ubi Seneca Lucilio dicit iam non liberum 
esse, postquam in tantam hominum notitiam venerit, 
penitus se in otium abscondere): Ut in extrema 
mergaris ac penitus recondaris, tamen priora 
monstrabunt. Non hoc agitur, in quid se mergat, 
sed quando. Scrib. Ut in extremo, h. e. in extrema 
vitae et studii parte. 

No note of time is required, nor is in extremo used for * at 
last*, but rather ad extrevium or extrenium or extrenio. But 
mergaris imperatively requires an addition, corresponding to 
the penitus with recondaris. For the constr. cf. Flor. ii 30 
(=ivl2)§38 aquilam mersam in latebra^ baltei. * Though 
you should bury yourself in earth's remotest comer, in the 
deepest concealment, your past will discover you 
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Madyio adv, I 25 inserts in the first chapter of his first 
book, ii?hich is supposed to contain only certain emendations, 
the following conjecture : 

de Thisbe Fyramum lugente haec leguntur : 

et laniata comas amplexaque corpus amatum 
uulnera suppleuit lacrimis fletumque cruore 
miscuit. 

Quid sit uulnera supplere lacrimis, nemo dixit di- 
cetue, ut intellegi possit; nam quod Gierigius idem 
dicit esse atque fletum cruore miscere, ea non 
enarratio est\ Ovidius scripserat subleuit (lauit), 
hoc est, quod xrii 490 dicitur, lacrimas in uulnera 
fudit. 

A glance at Forcellini s. u. svblino will shew that this is a 
most unfortunate conjecture. The word cannot be used seriously 
in the sense 'to bathe with tears'. I do not think however that 
H^upt is right in rendering suppleuit 'filled'. It is rather 
'made good', 'eked out'; when the streaming wounds began to 
fail, her weeping supplied the lack of blood ; there flowed out 
a mixture of tears and gore. 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 



^ (MadTig'8 note) Statins, tomidoB 
poeta et omnia ridionle exaggerans, 
Theb. m 180 nnlnera alta lacrimis 



repleta habet; sed longe aliud asset 
snppleta, ut lacrimae pro uuUieribus 
essent. 



Journal of Philology, tol. xti. 
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The British Museum contains a copy of Turnebus' edition of 
Sophocles (Paris, 1553) which belonged to Lambinus. At the 
foot of the title-page is written *Dionysii Lambini' and below it 
Alovvo-lov Aafi^lvov, A note on the fly-leaf mentions that the 
volume contains MS. notes by Lambinus^ These notes, which 
are copious, are on a single play, the Philoctetes, of which 
Lambinus would appear to have meditated an edition. He gives 
(1) conjectures of his own, (2) a number of conjectures by 
Auratus, to whom we owe the briUiant emendation of 556 dfi^l 
aov via, (3) occasional conjectures by Tumebus not known to us 
from his edition and (4) Latin translations of many passages 
(especially difficult ones), often giving the explanations of 
Auratus and Tumebus side by side with his own. In many 
cases the notes are mutilated, the margin having been cut off 
by the bookbinder. 

Whence did Lambinus obtain these readings of Auratus and 
Tumebus ? Certainly not, so far as we can ascertain, from any 
printed work of theirs. In his edition of Lucretius Lambinus 
tells us that, when he was in difficulty as to any passage, he 
used to consult other scholars and, in particular, his intimate 
friends, Auratus and Tumebus. " Viros doctos, mihi notos ac 
familiareis....Galliae nostrae atque adeo totius Europae princi- 
pes, coUegas meos, Adrianum Tumebum et Joannem Auratum 
retuli: nonnuUas meas conjecturas cum eis communicavi: eorum 
sententias et quasi responsa, quamvis interdum non satis mihi 
probata, summa fide ipsis auctoribus reddidi*.' The three 



1 Epistola ad Lectorem, p. xxv. (Ed. 1583). 
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great setiolars appear to have liabitually worked together' 
and must have owed much to this intellectual fellowship. 
Genuine scholars do not dread but rather seek the full daylight 
of the most open criticism* Moreover, men like Lam bin us and 
AurattLS do not live in fear lest their emendation, if communi- 
cated, should be stolen by another. It is clear from the notes 
we have transcribed that Lambinus must have had before him 
MS. remarks hj both his friends on this play of Sophocles, 
Auratits, many of whose readings are quoted in these notes, 
impressed his conteinporaries, though he published very little 
work of the kind, as a man of brilliant genius in the way of 
scholarship". After a somewhat adventurous life, three years 
of it spent in the ranks as a private soldier, he waa elected 
Professor in the College of Paris^ in which both his frienda 
occupied chairs. The notes which we print below compel us to 
assign to Lambinus and Auratus, but chiefly to Auratus, a 
number of notible emendations which have been accredited to 
later scholars* 

We quote the text of Turnebus with which, unless otherwise 
specified, Aldus agrees. 

Metrical argument 1. 1, eV jQyvaij] Lambinus writes in mg- 
XP^^V^t Auratus*/* Edd.* 

Phil h 22, ^X^^} ^^S' ^'^^^ fortasse " Lambinus. Assigned 
to Canter. So Hermann, Schneid. and (in note) Dindorf. 

29, TVTro^] mg. ktvwo^ Lambinus, Edd, 

L reads ktvtto^;. 

38. KOrl Tavrd y aXKa 0a\7rerat | paKi} mg, akia Aurat, 
42, Trpoa-fiatf}] mg, " Trpoj^a/??. D, L,'* 
106. After Opaa-u Lambinus adds mark of interrogation* 
So Edd, 



^ See for eiampLe Lambinus' note 
on Lucr. Yt. 1135. Cotn haeo scrip- 
fiissem in prima editi on ei non Ion go 
post tempore vetiit m mentem Adrian o 
TiumsliOt et loan, Aiimto^ mihSq^ue cum 
una essemas, Deque corrnptum^ neque 
ctmtptum legi poBa0.,.sed eruenium^^* 

^ Lambinnis, in dc^dicaiitig to AnratuH 
the 6th Book of hi^ Liieretiu&i cxprcBsos 



the moat ent!mf5iastxc admiration of 

^ AiiratuB^ name is here written in 
fall r also Aurat., Aur, and A* 

* Edd, appended i^idicates that the 
reading appears in the text of two 
repreBentative editions, that of Pro- 
Unmr CampheU (VoL ti* 1981) and 
that of Dindorf (Oion. latiO). 

8—2 
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126, hmriT irtf text and almost all MSSJ So^^rc ri A, 
(i.e, Aiiratus), EdcL Assigned to Canter. 
129, at/] eV Lambinus. 

148, Trpo? ifi^v del '^etpa 7rpo^wp£p] tng. '*Aiir. irpntropmv* 
sunt enim versus aoapaestici/' 

1G6* TTTTjvoU tot?] mg. " Aur, Trrrjvola-Tp (sic. Last letter 
is indistinct). 

189, vTrotceirai] viraKovei Aurattis, See Lambinus's note V 
This conjecture is assigned to Musgrave. 
266* TijtrS'] TjJ? Auratus, Edd. 

8' avhpQ<p$6pQv ^^tSj^?] Aur. hcphpo^dopov [S' and ai^S^ 
underlined in text. Too lively an imagination must here have 
rnialed Auratus !] 

S24. Bvfim yevoLTo ^ctjoa] Sv^op ykvoiTQ X^ipX Latnbiniis* 
So all Edd. since Brunck. 

423, i^pvK€\ Aur- ix/ci^pv^c, Lambinus al[iter] i^€Lpf}X€. 
[L. has yp. tca^€fcripv^€ a maiu antiqua,] 

509, TiJ^ot] Tu^Tj Aur, 

554. apj^l <T ovpGica Turn, and MSS.] mg. " dp,<f>i aav via 
Aur,*' {fiov being struck out and ere written above) ita postea 
legere censuit (i.e. Auratus). ap^l aov via Lamb,*' 

(Only one MS. gives a trace of the correct reading, V has 
yp. ap^^lfT op elvrl rov ircpl troO, Of course dpxj>ls ov is a mis- 
reading for d/i^i aov \ The writer of this gloss thought d/i^l 
with Gen. unusual and explained it by Trepl p-ov. 

Is it the rareness of dp.<f>l with Gen. which led Auratus to 
spoil his own conjecture 1 Aldus reads a/w^l croD "v^tca.) 

571. etrtw] Aur. iym, Ed A Assigned to Canter. 

635 — 6 . m..,6p ifet] op {^tj Lam b, , Edd . Assign ed to Erun ck . 
** nam, sed, Auratus : ut, Lambinus,'* 

639. eVetSay "rrv^vfia tovk vpf^pa^ ^7^] '^^i remissior fuerit, 
Lambinus. Edd, Assigned to Pierson, 

648. €Pi] Aur, lirt, vet li/t hrl rrjq j/eoi?, (Lambinus adopts 
the latter view, eVl is reading of London ed,, Wakefield and 
Musgrave* Dindorf and Prof, Campbell rightly retain it^i,) 

1 Page 119 of tMs article. jSoj c£fw for ^trdyt^ (0, T. 403) and f £ 

* A miBUke chftmcterislio of the xoWot for e WfTot fPkil 1141), 
i^ribe of r who is capable of writing 
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690* KXv^rav\ kXvcov J* A. (i.e. Joannes Auratus), Edd, 
-A^asigued to Canter \ 

698. Ti? ifiwia-oif \ ^op^aSo? l/c ye ya? cXeti'] nig, Tur* 
et eXwi/. t£? s(iibaudi) aifia^, 

(eXcuf' Turn. So Reiske and Schneidewtn. eirtv (i.e. <^i/XXffl) 
^jLm-mot Auratus* So Reiske, Musgrave and Bnmck.) 

774. Oapaei. wpopoia^ Turn.] Anr* 0apa-€t wpovoia^ 
Bo$tj<r€TaL Edd. 
780. Kol evaraX^s;] fc^ Edd, 

782. ft dreX^^ ^^hc^l dreXco^ eij^ [one letter cut off] 
IKjamb- /ai? p^drtiv Turn, 

(Both Lamb, and Turn, a readings imply €VXV* ^^^^ reading 

pArijP ev^V IS assigned to Camerariu§.) 

79 L teetpaXi^p] mg, Ke^aXXrjVf Edd. So Aldus, 

794, * Ay dfi^fipov] Aur, H ^yd^p^VQp, 

830, dvT€')(oi^'\ Lambinus erases and writes in mg. '*Tur. 

831* al^Xav'] Aur. d^^Ki^v, So Eeisk, Wakef, 
837. Kaipo^ TOt trmfrmv yvwfiav itr'^mpl Lambinus insei^ts 
^ comma after Trdprajp and adds coniunge Kaipo^ irdprmif^ 
(Musgrave conjectured tcaipo^ rot 7rdvTQ>v' ypwfm 5' ix^^-i 
934. 7rpo<T<pG3V€LP Turn, Aldus] Lambinus deletes p. So 
the MSS, L. and A. Edd, 

952. a-^Vf^] A^i"" habitatio, non probo. Idem emend(at) 
ftS a^tQ-pLaj non probo. 

992. TtOgk] tWt}^ Aur» Edd. Assigned to Porson, 
1032, Traj? Beot^ eiJfecrfi', e/^ou | irXevnaPTo^t aWetP hpa ;] 
Aur. i^ioT, (sic) Does tbis mean i^ia-rai ? Pierson, whom 
Musgrave and Schneidewin follow, reads llecrr', 
1043, oS? f(u] OS Aur. Assigned to Reiske, 
10C7* ovSg (TOV if>mvr}s Sri | y€p^<TOfmt wpoa(f>d€yxT6^] 
Auratus apparently conjectured row, as we may infer from the 
following in mg. " Lamb, non compellabor abs te ; Aur. aliter, 
male, iiem....(neminis) vox compell(abit) te.'* 



i '*f(Ub» r. Tat. Y*/* Campbell, 
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1099, cUtc 7e irapQV ^pov^^rat | ..,^tkov* cvre] ei! re 
Auratus. Lambinus adds '*£UTe pro org: Aur. etJ ^pomjcaif* 
Le, he connects eiJ with ff>povT}<rai, 

1128, ifiCkmv Tumebus, Aldus] ^tXoi/ Lambinus, Edd. and 
the MSS. 

1140p BUaiov] ^L/calov fortasse " LambinuSi who adds 
Auratus putat BiKatov superare/* 
1140. pL oi/zceV] Aur, pLtjfcSrt. 

1329. ipTv^up] av rv^mp Lambinus< Assigned to Elmsley, 
UP Tu^eli/ Person, Dindorf. 

1330. m] em Larabinus. So Scaliger, Valckenaer, Her- 
mann* 

1332 — 3. wpip oLu Ta Tpo/a? weSC eKwv avro^ pLoKfj^ 
fcai TtBp wap r}pZv iprv^^p 'AcrJtXijTriSeSt^] 

UP Tvx^y Lambiaus\ 

1360- — 1. ol? f^ap ^ ypwpjT} Kaxwp 

fj^^VP y^prjraij raXXa TraiBevei Katca* 
mg, '"Aur. KaiCTf!^ Both icaxSv and xaxa are underlined* 

136i5. ot] L* (standing for teal o?), Aur. ol t^. 

1448* yp^f^jj ravTf} rlB^fiai] "aL yprnfif^p ravrr}'' Lambi- 
DU3 ia mg. Assigned to Toup and adopted by Dmclorf. 

1461, yXv/ci6v T€ 'KOTov] aL Avtctop* Lambinus, So all Edd* 

In the scanty notes at the end of Canter's Sophocles (ed. 
1593) the following readings are attributed to Auratus, viz. 266, 
" Assentior J. Aurato rrj^ SepBpo<p06pov reponenti." 556. dpL<fil 
iTQv via, 652, et p>Qi (after Aldus), Canter also mentions, 
without saying whence they are derived, the following: 126. 

Videtur scribe ndum SoAr^re tl* 571. " videtur scribendum 
iywJ* 688. malim tcKvc^p.*' 782. "malimj si divinare licet, 
pLt) p^aTT^p €vxj}f riKPOp' 1365. oiVe top. These form almost 
the whole of Canters notes on Philoctetes. It is curious that 
all are found in Latubious* MS. and all^ except 782, are there 
Eissigned to Auratus, 

Of the explanatory notes the following appear to be the 
most of interest. 

2. a^rretTrrov] Lucr. nuUius ante trita solo. 13 — 14, mK'^im 
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TO TTOif I tro^io-^a, VirgiL omnis Effiisus labor. tJo^ia^cL] Aur- 
atus, entreprise : Ego, artificium, artem, consilium callidum et 
ingeniosum, finesse. 39. pwcf}, l3ap€la<? tov ma^jXeia^i trXm, 
Tou To rue bus in text] mg. tov. rtj'o? vel dpSpos vel po<t.., 
159* dfi(pi0upoif, biforem Aur, : bi paten tera L. 165. <pv<np] 
Pop^oVf morem, quia constictudo louga vertitur in naturam ; 
itaque per naturam nomcn significat longi lemporis consuetu- 
dinem. Lamb. 178. oh ^erpio? altuP qui sunt proraua 
inopes i^emm ad victum necessariarum, quibus non sunt me- 
diocres facuitates ad vitam agendam. 183. fwvvo^ d-rr aKXa>p] 
paratus ab aUis, vitam agena solivagam et soJitariam. 

187—190* d S' d&Vp6<TT0fJL0^ 

otfJi^^yds viroKtitaL 

d0vpo<TTO}i^^'\ garrula Aur, Ego ludibunda et iocosai 189. 
Aur. vel leg. iriKpa^ ol/i^cay^^^vfrofceiTat, excipit, vel rjx^ iriKpd^ 
olfKisya^ vel leg. 7n/epd^ olfAfajds vira.,*, id est respondet, 
[Plainly tbis last conjecture waa viraKovEt.] 

199. i^ijfeoi '^povo^l ex i at at, adveniat vel praetereai 408, 
riXo<;] unquam, 470, ixirf}^ ifcvovfiai] supplex vcnio vel sup- 
plex supplico Aur 509. rvx^t] tv^V Aur. quae nullus mcorum 
amicoRim perferat. Tun subaudit X£fa5,...Xcfa? tvxv- 
rmv ttrmp] cum nactus essem pares comites et tui tores, Al. 
rmv hiKaimp. 635. »?] nam, acd Aur, ui L. ppt^et] opi^y L, 

691, fltvTo? 7rp6<rovpo^] vel expositus ventia vel sibi 
ipse vicinus. (Is tlierc any authority for tbe first meaning ? 
Wakefield explains Trpoa-ovpo^ ventia expositus^ while Musgrave 
conjectures, irpno-avpo^ aiiris expositus.) 

696, al^dha. T profluvium Banguioie : Au. tabem cruen- 
tam. 786* cu ttchJ?, old fjL ipydaet KaKa] Larabinus writes in 
mg. ipyd^r} but afterwards strikes it out, feeling probably that, 
as Professor Campbell saj3, " a great evil, perpetually recurring, 
i^ * most in apprebeneion 789. e;^ere] T. habetis, tenetis : 
Aur. €Ve;^€T€. 799. trvWa^wv] mg. ^atjBwp Turn. : corrip(iens) 
Aur. 

SOO. \7}fip{^ T^S* dpafcAXov^ipfif wvpl 
^fjLirptjdov' 
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duaKokov^iv^^ Tur. dpaKCLkovpTi* qui Tii*appelle. (SchoL 
irapaKoXovvTi. Tumebtis* explanation, "the fire calls mey" 
makes Philoctetea in his delirium of pain turn fanciful. — He 
imaginea the glare of the volcano to be lit for a solemn sign to 
himself.) 

86 L irapaK€i^€vo^'\ affinis L* .♦.ositns (i.e. espositua) Aur, 
non proho. opq nihil videt, 868, ottcovp7iijui\ Aur, minia- 
terium, L. eodem loco et in insula, in eodem quod non disces- 
aerat Pyrrhns et ejus soeii, 884, trvfi^^oKaia\ Aur, trv^^oKa 
(the word has been atrEck out by Lambinus) improbum. Tur, 
<Tvp6r}K€LLy 904 ovhkv Tov <f}VTevaavTos;] nihil ahennm ab 
eo qui te procreavitp 928. c3 TrDp <ri)] non Pyirhua. 950. rr' 
€v a-avTt^ y€vov] ad ingenium tuum redi ; esto apud te, 1041 . 
aXXi^^.TTOTc] saltem : aliquando tamen. 1049. et fioi wapetfcoi] 
Bi mihi commodum sit Si mihi oecasio detur L. aliter A 
1082, m] L. ut, quam: Aur. ergo. 1085, irvpoia-jf] comea 
eris. 

1093. etd' al0€po^ avt^ 

^TTTtw^dSc?. Aur, minae. (We need not suppose that Aura t us 
conjectured some word different from Trr^D^caSc?, Ruinae is 
merely a new interpretation of the rare word TTTM^dSe?, which 
he renders as if from the root of iriirrmfcaf and meaning the 
same as Trrm^ara^ 

1111. /tot. *,y7re5u] fefellere me. 1116. TfiSc] kwtA rdSt 
vel appo. TTOTfios xal roBe. 1133. cSSe] hie. 1140. dvipo^ rot 
TO p^kv e5 Sixatov elTretv] Auratus putat Blfcmop superare : 
fort(a8se) Stfcaiov. 1144. evtpTifuxrvpa Turn.] conailio, 1149. 

ovxtT] Aur. fiTjKiri. ne amplius.. ...ad fugam : prope acx!edite. 
L. ne co....te (oonicite) tos amplina in fugam. 1154, ^a^Tfro^] 
Aur. terrendus: ego, terribilis. 1167] aSai}?] neacit ae habere, 
1169] cS ^vpoiK€t\ is cum quo habitat, 

[Is not this passage made plain by putting a comma after 
ex^ttf and taking d-^So^ in apposition to tcrjpt dSarj^; being used in 
a passive sense applying to the disease, " beyond our know- 
ledge ? 
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plKTpd yap (SC, /€^p liTTl) j36<TK€iP, dSat}^ S' 
€)(^etP, fWptQV dj^Bo^ ^ ^VVQiK€t 

** For the disease is a piteous one to support and there is no 
leartung to assuage it, an endless trouble to the man on whora 
it has settled/* Does not e^^iP niean to * assume ' or ' check ' 
rather than to 'endure/ which is too near the meaning of 
^oatcetv ? Cf. ohvva^ ex^iv II. IL 848.)] 

1194". akvoin-a ')(€ip.£pitp \ Xmra] eiim qui angatur et aflic- 
tetiir dolore aestuante. 1202, ^v^os;^ Aur, volnus. male. 1235, 
K^pTOfimvl Lamb* ut mihi cor uras (?) verbis asperis : Aur, quasi 
diceret wai^mv, non placet. 1259* £cr&)<^poi/i7<ra?] mate Aur 
consulto fecistL 1327, TreXaa^el^] qui accesseris ad. 1364, 
rpotav] ad Graecos qui Troiam obsident ot yi] alii hoe referunt 
ad ea quae sequuntur, hoc modo. et lure te eis socium helium 
adiunges qui et, &c* 1441, his non paruit Neoptolemus, 
1 443. ^ yap €v<ri0€ia avp0pi^(TK€t ffporot^] comeg est mortalibua 
niorieutibus et comitatur mortuos, 1446. j(p6vto^^ longo inter- 
vallo conspectus. 1463. So l^^r.^.eVtjSciyre 9] nunquam exopinati* 
Konsard included Auratus in his * Pleiade ' of French poets. 
Is it not, in a limited form, ' imagination ' which enables Auratns 
to make conjectures like ap,<f>i aov via 556, irpofroprnv 1 48 and 
o-^uTfjLa 952, even though calm judgment may reject some of 
these ? The commentaries of scholars like Schneidewin and 
Professor Robinson Ellis show a similar faculty. Thus Schnei* 
de win's interpretations of Pindar and Sophocles show, very 
notably, genuine poetic feeling, Schneidewin rarely giving a 
sense beneath his author, though often one which is not borne 
out. To make a trustworthy conjecture, one which does not jar 
with the context and show ' like a raw touch on a picture ill- 
restored V it is necessary to enter into the poet*s mind, to feel 
as he felt, to see as he saw. Thus alone can we decide in a 
corrupt passage what ought to be said, and what on the other 
hand a poet like Sophocles never could have written. But this 
gift, certainly akin to the poetic faculty, is seldom united with 
sufficient scholarship, so that good conjectures are rare enough* 
For example Auratus's well-known conjecture haedulei (for 



1 Sophocles, ed by Professor Cfttnpbcll, Vol. i. p. 107. 2nd Ed. 
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Haediliae Har. Od. I. 17), LambiDus* unquestionable pectus (for 
tempus, Lucn il 46)^ Ellis s silicumque senea^jere petras' 
(Lucr. V. 312)^ — all these show a faculty entirely wanting in the 
average critic who, after 6rst postulating the ' unglaubliche 
Verdorbenheit ' of the Sophoclean MSS proceeds, in obedience 
to the precept — ' Du sollst vor Handschriften nicht niederfallen/ 
to manufacture new readings after the most approved methods. 
The emendation monitura (for inontura) of the dying Dido, is 
a fair sample of such work. The language of a great poet is 
a living tiling* Each sentence of Sophocles forms an organic 
whole and, like a beautiful living body, must be reverently 
handled* Editors like Mr Blaydes generously offer us the 
choice of three, four or a dozen emendationSj each of different 
or opposite meaning, on the same passage. Almost as well 
might we offer a sculptor the choice of a dozen differently 
fashioned limbs or features from which to complete the same 
statue, A hard saying indeed, but a noble rule to aim after^ ia 
the precept of Ritschl — * There is not more than one right/ 



1 Journal of Pliilology, VoL in. p. 
S67. Might we vectare, combiDing 
Ellifi*a coujectuT© with anotli(!i' by 
MunrOj Aeraque (adopted in his 2nd 
Edition), to suggest th«5 following?— 
Aeraque proporro silicemque seneacere 
cerms, 

* No donht the MSS. of Bophocles 
are, in mm& respects, cUeappointing, 
They tantalise ns by aeeming to lead tip 
to ^ common point, hejond which they 
refuse to carry ua. Yet all the MSS- 
have by no moans yet been thoroughly 
sifted. For emmxjie, while collating 
the Oxford MS, Laud. 54, I observed 
the following remarkable reading. At 
Ajox 330 the true reading \6yoit seems 
to have been entirely lost out of the 
MSS., since all which have been hitherto 
collated read 

Laud. 54 also has <fH\^i in the test, 
but above is added by the glo^a hand 



in red J yp. Hyots. The latter reading 
has been restored by the editors on the 
Eole authority of Stobaeua. From 
what aonrce did the scribe of Laud* 54 
derive thla correction which, if derived 
from anoUier MS. 5 wonld seem to carry 
us beyond the point from which the 
universal corruptions date? Professor 
Ellis has very conalusively shown 
(American Journal of Philology , VoL 
1. p. 401) that the value of a MS. is 
not necessarily in proportion to ita 
age, Por eiaroplei the well-known 
Datanus of Catullus, written after 
1470, ranks ^^in the first class of 
CatuUian codices." There exist be- 
yond question several 14th century 
MSS. of Sophocles which do not con- 
tiun an ordinary 14th century text, 
but have been copied directly from 
older MSS. and represent a much 
earlier test. From later MSS, 0/ mch 
a Jtind valuable readings may yet be 
gained for the text of Sophocles. 
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The notes we have printed are interesting if only as showing 
on what intimate terms the three great scholars worked together. 
Moreover, students of Greek literature owe just enough to 
Auratus to wish that they owed more. It is evident that the 
light which Auratus could flash on a corrupt or difficult place is 
very different from that which an ordinary scholar holds in his 
hand. It may be less steady, but it is far brighter and far 
more suggestive. 



JOHN MASSON. 



LUORETIANA. 



Lucretius i 356 

quod nisi inania sint, qua possent corpora quaeque 
transire ? baud uUa fieri ratione uideres. 

We should, I think, unquestionably accept Munro's repunctua- 
tion. But bis change of possent to possint is by no means so 
convincing, and indeed is discountenanced by the neighbouring 
uideres. The combination of present in protasis and imperfect 
in apodosis stands precisely on the same footing as in y 276 
' qui nisi retribuat recreetque, omnia iam resoluta forent ' ; 
which, however, according to him, is the sole instance of such a 
sequence in Lucretius. In this latter statement he leaves out 
of sight another passage where the same construction has been 
emended away. 
In II 1033 sqq. 

omnia quae nunc si primum mortalibus essent, 

ex improuiso si sint obiecta repente, 
1035 quid magis his rebus poterat mirabile dici 

aut minus ante quod auderent fore credere gentes? 

nil ut opinor; ita haec species miranda fuisset. 

The MS. reading, it is clear, is corrupt; and either essent or 
sint must go. Munro elects for keeping essent and changes sint 
to nunc. Orelli and Lach. keep sint and make the much easier 
alteration extent, and I believe they are right. It is well known 
that the earlier Latin writers, and especially the poets, were not 
so strict or so consistent as later ones in the use of secondary 
tenses to express unrealized conditions. In particular a special 
preference seems to have been extended to si sint, ni sint from 



LUCMETIANA, 



1 



eir metrical eonvenience ; cf, Kuhner Lat. Gr. ri. § 314 2. 
See besides the present passage Catutl, 6, 2 Flaui, deliciaa tuas 
Catullo nei sint inlepidae atque inelegantes, uelles dicere nec 
^ere posses^ Tib, 1. 8, 22 carmina m sint, ex umero Pelopia non 
fiitumet ebur, 

1 469, 470 

Eamque aliut Teucris (Munro, codd» teiris), aliut 

regiouibus ipsia 
euentum dici potent quodcuraque erit actum. 

In the lines 449 — 482 Lucretiua is occupied with showing 
that neither caniunctm * inseparable properties/ nor euenta * acci- 
dents/ exist by themselves. Having explained the difference 
between the two (449—458) he shows that time {an eumtum) 
cannot exist per se (459— Next he points out that the 
use of the word esse^ as in Tyndaris rapta est, hello subactae 
sunt Troiugenae gmt^s, must not mislead us into thinking that 
they exist; because *ea saecla hominum, quorum haec euenta 
fuenint, irreuocabilis abstulerit iam praeterita aetas* (464 — 468), 
That is his first argument : the euenta cannot exist because the 
subjects have perished. His second argument is that the euenta 
could not have existed ui all unless both matter and space had 
existed, which he proves by an exaraplej the * events' of the Trojan 
war (471 — 477). This shows that all events (res gestae) have 
no separate existence in the sense in which body and space 
tave, but are only accidents of them (ut merito possis eueTda 
iiocare corporis atque loci res in quo quaequo gerantur 482). 
The lines 469, 470, which only break the argument in their 
present position, being quite unconnected with what follows 
and what precedes, will be useful and appropriate as an illus- 
tration of what is meant by an euentum corporis as distinct 
from an euentum locij a distinction which does not emerge till 
481, 482. Teucris f as Munro points out, stands for corporis and 
regionibus for loot. It seems clear then that, unless 469, 470 
are a marginal addition, they should be placed after 482. 

I 884 consimili ratione herbis quoque saepe deoebat 

cum lapidi in lapidem terimus, man are cruorem ; 
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et latices dulcis guttas similkjue sapore 
mittere, lanigerae quali sunt ubere lactic. 

Reading for latices in line 88C BniBo'a certain conjecture mlices 
(the hitter [amarae] food of cattle and sheep, cf. Virg. EcL 3, 
83, 1, 70, Lucr, 2. 361), we come to 887, which is hardly satis- 
factory as it stands. The MS. evidence is nearly balanced 
between quali sunt E and qualw sunt A. Monro, following 
Lachraann, reads qtatli sunt and translates ' that waters should 
yield sweet drops in flavour like to the udder of milk in sheep,' 
an involved constniction not justified by the parallel of Prop, 1. 
2, 21. I believe that sunt is a corruption for dant; qualis is of 
course the acc. plur. and lactis the gen. after it. 

II 20 ergo corpoream ad naturam panca uidemus 

esse opus omnino quae demant ciiraque doloretpu 
22 delicias quo que uti multas substemere possint 
gratius interdum, neque natura ipsa requirit 
si non anrea sunt iuueniim simulacra per aedes, etc, 

Munro has shown so much acuteness in divining the meaning 
and restoring the proper punctuation that we cauDOt help 
feeling a little surprised that he has left 22 as it stands and 
takes (in his last edition) 7ieqm In 27 in the sense of nm. The 
argament may be briefly stated thus, ' Tlie wants of nature 
are few and limited to the removal of pain {21, 22), Though 
the addition of luxuries may produce greater pleasure, yet (a) 
on the one hand (neque) nature does not miss their absence 
(24 — 28), while simple natural delights can supply their place 
(29 — 33), nor (0) on the other hand (nee 33) are they of any 
value in curing pain (33—36)/ 

In the reading of 23 there are two difficulties. First there 
ia no nominative to posmntj and none can be supplied from the 
context. The anticipation of one from 24 and following seems 
out of the question. Secondly, substernei'e is only used of^ 
persons, or things personally regarded ; and certainly cannot be 
taken to refer to the * golden statues etc./ which are the delidae 
themselves. Both difficulties disappear with the simple correc- 
tion POSSIS. " Al though you may pillow a man on a multitude 
of luxuries so as to produce occasionally a greater satisfaction, 
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yef — ^0bseT7e Ijow every wordia ieWm^,multm^^.possis.,Antei'- 
dum^ etc. substeniere is used in its simple and primary sense of 
laying or placing something under something else^as in Ter. Ad. 
4). 3. 12 'ex ara hinc snme uerbenas tibi atque eaa substeme/ 
Here it ia pleasnre'a bed of rosea that is meant ; and the grassy 
conch of V, 29 ■ prostrati in gramine molli * suggests itself as a 
natural contrast, 

11 98 partim ioteruallia magnis confidta resultant. 

As Lachmann's erroneous interpretation *conferta et con- 
glomerata * still appears to bold the field, I tmet I may be 
allowed to refer to my proofa that con/alia, the MS. reading, 
is to be interpreted 'rebound when pressed together', in my 
note in the Journal of Philology ix p. 64 on Prop. 1* S* 7 and 
in the Appendix to my Select Elegies of Propertius. 

II 180 nequai]uam nobis dininitus ease creatam 

naturam mundi : tanta stat praedita culpa. 

The words tanta stat do not occur in the MSS. They have 
been introduced into the text by Lach. from Y 199 where the 
verses occur again. There is an obvious objection to them 
here, that they do not explain the MS* corruption quam- 
qnam. This objection is almost entirely removed if we read 
QVA^iTTA {=quod tanta) f an idiomatic use which requires no 
illustration, 

III 647 et simul in pugnae studio quod dedita mens est* 

Lachmann, followed by Munro, changed sinml to semel, 
without reason as it appetirs to me. Lucretius gives two reasons 
for the man's unconsciousness of his loss of the limb : (1) there 
has not been time for the mind to feel itj vv, 045—646 ; {2) the 
mind is, at the same time, too much absorbed in fighting to 
notice it, v. 647- Eockemuller retains simul but disarranges 
the whole passage. 

Ill 941 uitaque in offensmt 

The MSS, have in offensost^ which of course cannot stand* 
Lachmann and Munro follow Lambinus in changing it to 
in offensustf an unexampled meaning of qffensns. This is the 
stranger, as in offensAST the elaaaical phrase lay ready to their 



hands, being actually mentioned by Lam bin us and illustrated 
by MunrOp 

IV 642 id quibus ut fiat can sis cognoscere posaia. 

The same three scholars are again agreed iu changing the 
order to ut quihus id. It is difficult to resist this congeDsus. 
But the involved order requires no defence after Munio's note 
on 111 843, and the emphatic position of the id is as proper as 
that of is in iii 177. I may note in passing that the four 
lines immediately preceding, which Mnnro connects with their 
context by reading extetque ut serpens for est itaque ut serpens 
in 638, appear to have been left by the poet himself in an 
unfinished condition. 

IV 1152 

at quae (sc. uitia) corpori' sunt eiua si quam petia ac nis. 
Munro following Lach, thus reads for the MS. praepeiis 
(A etc., precis B). But has it been proved that praepetis 
cannot stand ? It gives the right sense, 'quam prm aliis petis* : 
and Festus (s, v, praepes) has it in one of the derivations which 
he quotes for praepetes aues * quod ea quae praepetimus, indi- 
cent'. Bockemiiller retains praepetis but absurdly changes ac 
niB to ac ui 

T 1117 sqq. 
quod si quis uera nitaiii ratione gubernet, 
diuitiae grandes bom in i sunt uiuere pu ree 
aequo animo ; neque enim eat umquam penuria parui. 
There are some difficulties in these lines which have not 
been properly realized by the editors. The first is in the latter 
p&rt of 1119 which means^ as Mnnro rightly translates, 'never is 
there any lack of a little*, although the first and obvious con- 
struction is to take est and parui together ' is worth ' or ' costs 
little'. There is another and more important objection. What 
Lucretius is insisting on here is the well-known commonplace 
that the poor and contented are as well off as the wealthiest* 
But there is nothing said about poverty in the lines. A man 
who lives parce does so voluntardy. parce uiuere may be 
said j ust as well of the rich as of the poor ; and it seems to me 
that Munro s translation 'a frugal subsistence joined to a cou- 
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tea ted mind is for him great riches' is practically an admis- 
sion that the received text is unsatisfactory. For 'a frugal 
subsistence' is something diflferent from 'living frugally*. What 
again is the necessity of adding aequo animo? We need not 
go far for examples of the regular phrase Hor. Od. 2. 16, 13 
'uiuitur paruo bene' etc., Tib. 1. 1. 25 ' covtentus uiuere paruo'. 
Cic. Paradox. 6. 51 is an excellent commentary on the general 
sense : ' non esse cupidura pecunia est ; non esse eraacem 
uectigal est. contentum uero suis rebus esse maooimae sunt 
certissimaeqtbe diuitiae'. If we read pakvo for parce, we get a 
clear idea expressed appropriately, we remove the ambiguity or 
at least the awkwardness of the construction of parui and 
we restore to neque enim its proper function of adding to 
as well as explaining what has gone before. The wealth in 
contentment is not only great (maximae Cic.) but lasting 
(certissimae Cic.) 'He is very rich who can live contentedly 
on a little. Yes, and he can never want that little'.^ 

VI 1022 hue accedit item (quare queat id magis esse 
haec quoque res adiumento motuque iuuatur) 
quod simul a fronte est anelli rarior aer 
factus inanitusque locus magis uacuatus, 
continue fit uti qui post est cumque locatus 
aer a tergo quasi prouehat atque propellat. 

The sense of this passage is clear. The movement of the iron 
is assisted by the impulses given to the air behind it when a void 
is created in front. It is in the precise explanation of the two 
lines 1022, 1023 that the difiiculty lies. Munro's interpretation 
can only be gathered from his translation : "Moreover" [=huc 
accedit item... quod] '(to render it more feasible, this matter also 
is helped on by external aid and motion) as soon as etc.' ' This 
matter' is undoubtedly the attraction of the iron to the magnet. 
Then what is the point of saying 'this matter also* t What 
other matter is there before us ? Surely the also must refer to 
some contributory cause, so that we must alter a letter and read 
HOC (for hec). res iuuatur^ it may be added, has its own ap- 

^ It will be noticed that here, as have been corrupted, as is so frequently 
also in 11 22, the last letters of a line the case in Lucretiup. 
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propriateness in an indefinite statement, cf. ill 910 'ad somnum 
si res redit atque quietem * ; and hoc with quoque has its proper 
reference to what is to come. 

VI 1194 (Lucretius is giving the signs of approaching death) 

frigida pellis 
duraque inoretiacet rectum frons tenta tumebat. 

This is the reading of B and the Vienna fragment, A has 
inhoretiacet rectum, a further corniption. Nonius (p. 181. 27) 
has in ore iacens rictu. Under the MS. rectum and Nonius' 
rictu lay rictum (neut.) the correction of Lambinus. rictus (or 
rictum) is well illustrated by Munro from Shakespeare, the 2nd 
part of Henry VI, " See how the pangs of death do make him 
grin." It means the mouth wide open and the teeth disclosed 
as in hearty laughter (Hor. Sat. 1. 10. 7 risu diducere rictum). 
The rest of the sentence must be restored by combining the 
inoretiacet of the MSS. with the inoreiacens of Nonius. The 
archetype must have had in ore tacet or tacens which latter is 
to be preferred on account of the neighbouring imperfects. The 
picture which Lucretius desires to call up is the ghastly one of 
the sight and suggestion of laughter without its sound. The 
dying man seems to laugh, but you hear nothing. Contrast this 
with the beautiful picture in Prop, ill 29. 13 hie equidem 
Phoebo uisus mihi pulchrior ipso marmoreus tacita carmen 
hiare lyra; the statue is only marble, but it seems to sing 
'with parted lips and all but speaking lyre.' We must add that 
the words of Hippocrates (Munro ad loc.) seem to require us to 
punctuate so that frigida pellis duraque in ore may be taken 
together. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 
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It is very intelligible that Christians, being convinced of 
the truth of their religion and feeling the happiness of that 
conviction, should try to bring the heathen within the pale of 
Christianity. These eflforts become even more intelligible if 
one takes into consideration the distinct and strict injunction 
of Jesus of Nazareth to his disciples (Matt, xxviii. 19) : ' Go 
and teach all nations/ But if the heathen, who had never seen 
the light of Christianity, were desirable objects of conversion, 
what must those be who profess the Mohammedan religion, 
thousands and thousands of whose forefathers had actually 
been Christians ? (Let one think only of the once flourishing 
and glorious churches in Africa and elsewhere, which were 



^ The titles of the book in its two 
editions run respectively thus : 

1. Pogio Fidei Baymondi Martini 
Ordinis Fraedicatortim adversus Mau- 
ros, et Jndaeos nunc primum in lucem 
editns...ciim Observationibus Domini 
Josephi de yoisin...Farisiis m.dc.li. 

2. Baymundi Martini Ordinis Prae- 
dicatomm Pogio Fidei adversus Mau- 
ros et Judaeos, oum observationibus 
Josephi de Voisin, et Introductione Jo. 
Benedicti Garpzovi...Lipsiae...cIo lac 
Lxxxvn. 

Garpzov the editor of the 2nd edi- 
tion secured the services of an eminent 
artist to represent the author's view 
given in the Frooemium ni. (p. 2): 
*Opus tale componam, quod quasi 
Pugio qnidam praedicatoribus Christi- 
anae fidei atqne cultoribus esse possit 
in promptu, ad scindendum quando- 



que Judaeis in sermonibus panem 
verbi divini ; quandoque vero ad eorum 
impietatem atque perfidiam jugulan- 
dam, eorumque contra Christum per- 
tinaciam, et impudentem insaniam 
perimendam.' Only that the * Poniard 
of the Faith ' is apparently not repre- 
sented as cutting the bread of the 
Divine Word, but as being ready to be 
plunged by the hand of an unseen 
man into the heart of a luckless rabbi, 
engaged in prayer and study, and hav- 
ing on prayer-cloak and phylacteries. A 
Mohammedan evidently dead, or feign- 
ing death, lies on his face at the 
rabbi's feet. We must confess the 
missionaries of our day are, if not 
more sincere, less bloodthirsty than 
Carpzov and those of his time, who 
were apparently anxious to convert 
the Jews d tout prix. 

9—2 
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ruined, in part at least, by the conquering followers of Mo- 
hammed 1) Now, although the fathers of the Jews had not been 
for more than two thousand years idolaters and, of course, were 
much less renegades from Christianity, the desire on the part of 
the Christians to convert the Jews must be the more intense 
since the New Testament exhibits Jesus of Nazareth as tbe 
Messiah of the Jews in the first instance ; a doctrine which the 
Jews, though silently, most emphatically, reject by their simple 
continued existence as Jews. We do not wonder, therefore, 
that certain Christians of bigh standing, notably the superior 
clergy, have, at all times, supported such a conversion- move- 
ment. For a long time however these efforts were accompanied 
hy war and bloodshed, as regards the heathen and Mohamme- 
dans and by oppression and persecution as regards the Jews. 
In the end these efforts proved^ on the whole, unsuccessful. 
If the Christians could not often conquer the heathen and very 
rarely the Mohammedans, owing to their material strength, they 
could still more rarely conquer the Jews in spite of their ma- 
terial weakness, largely compensated as it was by their spiritual 
strengthj their Scriptures and their Rabbinical writings. Those 
therefore who were bent upon tbe conversion of the Mohamme- 
dans and Jews endeavoured, as they ought to have done ori- 
ginally, to convince the former by their own Qoran and the latter 
by their own Scriptures, their own Targums, their own Talniuds 
and their own MidrcbskinL Leaving the Mohammedans out of 
our discussion this ia exactly what was tried in the north of 
France in the first half, and in the north of Spain in the second 
half, of the thirteenth century, and later on also \ Unfortun- 
ately however these efforts, though they were the efflux of 
sincere religious feelings on the part of the promoters were 
not so on the part of their agents in this conversion-move- 
ment The Pope of Rome, the King and the Bishops of 



1 In 1413 — 14 a religious disputa- 
tion took place at Tortosa bet wee q 
Hieronjmus de Sanota Fide (a con- 
verted Jew) and Bome of the moat 
eimo^nt rabbis of the day. It mu^t be 
oonf^ssed tbat in spite of their learn- 
ing and their piety, they did not make 



such a defenoe as they niight and 
ought to have done. The imposing 
presence of the Pope (Benedict XIII*, 
although he with Ms fellow- Popes 
waa eventually rejected), past perseen- 
tions and fear for the safety of the 
community rendered them spellbound. 
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France, the Confessor of the King of Aragon were, no doubt, 
sincere; but the two Jewish converts, who were employed 
by them in France and Aragon respectively and most of 
those who followed suit were unquestionably forgers and rogues 
of the deepest dye. In 1240 a certain Nicolaus (the Jewish 
convert Donin) pretended to be prepared to prove to the Jews 
the divinity of Jesus and the truth of Christianity. By the 
influence of the Pope, and the superior clergy of France, he 
succeeded in bringing about a public disputation with the 
Rabbis before the king, the queen-mother and other high per- 
sonages of the realm. When defeated by R. Yechiel of Paris*, 
Donin-Nicolaus accused the Talmud of containing blasphemies 
against Jesus and the mother of God ; an accusation which 
finally (1244) resulted in twenty-four waggon-loads of copies of 
the Talmud being publicly burnt*. A somewhat similar, though 
less fatal, occurrence took place a little less than twenty years 
afterwards in the north of Spain. In 1263 Jayme I. of Aragon, 
prevailed upon by his confessor (of whom more anon) ordered 
a public disputation to take place between Jewish and Christian 
doctors on the merits of their respective religions. A Dominican 
friar, a Catalonian' by birth, Fray Pablo by name, a converted 
Jew, of attainments even more moderate than those of Donin- 
Nicolaus, was chosen as champion to oppose no less a personage 
than Rabbenu Mosheh b. Nachman (the famous Nachmanides*). 
Fray Pablo maintained that the Talmud and Midrash testified 
to the divinity of Jesus. When disgracefully defeated, as was 
to be expected, he accused the Jews of having in their religious 
books blasphemous matter against the Fouuder of Christianity. 
Defeated in Aragon, he obtained from the king, by the influence 
of his confessor, a commission to preach Christianity in the 
synagogues of the Jews in those parts of Provence which be- 
longed to Jayme I.; and the Jews were commanded to 
deliver to him such books as he might want for that pur- 
pose. There we leave Fray Pablo for a while in order to 

^ For more about this great rabbi * See Touron, Histoire des hommes 

see Sohiller-Szinessy, Cataloguej i. pp. illustres de VOrdre de Saint Dominique 

79, 246. ...Paris, 1743, 4to. p. 484. 

2 See Sepher Shibhole Halleqet Has- * See Encycl, Brit, Vol. xx. under 

shalem (ed. Buber), p. 252. Bamban. 
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say a few words about his protector, the king's confessor. 
This was no less a personage thaa tlie sometime General 
of the Order of Saint DominiCj the collector of the Papal De- 
cretals, the well-known saint of the Roman Churchj Raymundiis 
de Penaforte. Although the miracle of his sailing on his 
cloak with his stick for a mast from Majorca to Barcelona ^ 
on which part of his title to saintship rests, may be ques- 
tioned by heretics, the other and chief part of this title, his 
cordial hatred of Judaism, if not of the Jews, cannot be dis- 
puted. Raymuodus de Penaforte prevailed upon his royal 
penitent to nominate a commission of five (in reality of siz, as 
Fray Pablo was their guide) to search all the Hebrew books in 
his dominiums and to remove all matter objectionable to Chris- 
tianity from the Jewish writings^; a command which they 
executed with a vast deal of annoyance and loss to the luckless 
J ews. Four members of this commission, of whom one was our 
saint and another the Bishop of Barcelona, were only so nomin- 
ally, as they knew little or nothing of Hebrew ; the fifth was 
Raymundua Martin, the reputed author of the Pugio Fidei in 
its present state ^ and of the Capistrum Judmorum (MS, Bo- 
Ic^a), Baymundus Martin* was born at Sabirats, a small 
town in Catalonia^ between 1225 and 1230. He entered the 
Order of Saint Dominic between 1243 and 1248. In 1250 he 
was certainly nominated one of eight friars who should devote 
themselves to the study of Oriental languages, especially 
Hebrew and Arabic, for the conversion of the Jews and Moors ^. 
Whilst nothing whatever is known of their teacher in Arabic 
(although there is evidence that Raymundus Martin kneve 
something of that language) and nothing worth speaking 
of is left of their controversial literature against the Moors**, 



1 See Toaron ut supra , p. 44. 

* See Ibid^, p. 492. 

3 See note atove, p. 13L 

* The name of the reputed author of 
the Fugh Fidei was Ramou Martinez 
and in his convent he was called Bay- 
intmdu;s Martin^ the name ^Martml' 
arose no doubt from the wronglj-ap- 
plied Latin genitive. A. similar mi stake 



is contmuaUy made on the contment 
with respect to our Cattle or Casten 
(aometime professor of Arabic) who is 
csUed by several writers Castelli etc* 

^ See Qii6tif (Echard^Eckhard) 
Sc n'p ture-it fJnl in is Praedicatomm 
Lat, Paris, 1719, foho p. 396, eoh 2. 

« Sob Fliffio pp. 429 (534) which 
Gontaina an Arabic proYerb \ 452 (505) 
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there can be little questioD that their teacher in Hebrew and 
Kabbinic was the before-named Fray Pablo, and that besides 
the Capi^rum Jadaeorum the Pugio Fidei is the only piece of 
literature resulting from the efforts of that par nobile fratrmn, 
the Domini cans*, Fray Pablo and Raymundus Martin^ as. we 
shall see later on. Now this Pugio ^/f^ei" contains, by the side of 
genuine matter, numerous and most shameless forgeries ; a fact 
observed by others before us, and brought home to the English - 
reading public by two of the present writer's hearers^ Messrs 
Jennings and Lowe' in their Commentary on the Psalnis (Ap- 
pendix to Psalm ex.)* For this they were taken to task by 
the late Dr Pusey ( The fifty-third cfuipter of Isaiah, Oxford, 
London, and Leipzig, 1877, Svo.). Now, Dr Pusey, if be ever 
read the Pugio Fidei, certainly did not closely examine in the 
original the Hebrew and Rabbinic passages to be found therein. 
Nor could the late Dr Zunz^ who also defends Raymundus 
Martin (OottesdieiiMliohe Vortrage, Berlin, 1832, 8vo. pp. 287 — 
293), have read the Pugio eve a in Latin (and of course much 
less in Hebrew), as we shall presently show. The others, both 
in England and abroad, who declare the contents of the Pugio 



which contains a pieee of the Mon^h of 
Maimonides; 587 (749, 750) which 
COD tains extffifita from the Qorjin and 
other Moslem books eto.^ all in the 
original Arabic, in Hebrew letters, 

^ It will have been seen from the 
above aecoiint, that all the deadly 
etiemjea of tht* Jews in Aragon were 
Dominicans; but. thi^ir hatred was not 
confined to Aragon, The Jews driyen 
out from England in ako owe 

their misfortunes to the Dominicans^ 
who were incensed against them on 
account of Hobert do Hedinf^ge (also a 
Dominiean) becoming a Jew and mar- 
rying a Jewess. In fact what the 
Jeauita wer^i and are, to the Protes- 
tants, the Dominicans were, and are, 
to the Jews, Only the Dominicans^ 
being chiefly preachers, however emin- 
ent, have always had less injiuence 



than the Jesuits, in consequence of 
their incomparable scholarship, and 
their being chiefly the inatrnctors of 
the young. 

^ Messrs Jennings and Lowe are 
certainly to be blam^^d. Not because 
they suppreased the name of him from 
whom they had obtain^ this infor- 
mation, since one known to be tlie 
pupil of another need not mention 
hia master's name in giving informa- 
tion (see T. Y, Berakhoth 11. I); but 
they are to be blamed for not giving, 
in accordance with the Mishtuth 
(Eduyyoth i* 3) the ipshsima verba of 
their teacher. Had they done so they 
would have Baved themselves soma 
trouble and annoyance, and the incor- 
rect atatement^ in their second editioni 
that Baymundns Martin was a 'sound 
Hebxew scholar/ 
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to be geiiuine deserve no separate consideration, since their 
assertions rest on a second -hand foundation. 

It will be convenient to divide the charges brought by us 
against the Pugio Fidd into several classes. We shall trace 
some of the forgeries, bringing proof positive that they are such. 
We will then show that Raymundns Martin, owing to his 
ignorance of Rabbinic and even of Biblical Hebrew, could not 
have been himself the inventor of these forgeries, and we shall 
finally show that their perpetrator was not merely a rogue but 
a buffoon. 



Six proofs of forgeries pure and dviple. 

Hitherto the proof against the genuineness of the contents 
of the Pugio Fidel has only been of a negative charactert viz. 
that the books from which they are stated to have been drawn 
could not be found. Now such a proof was justly rejected by 
Dr Pusey, as indeed it cannot be convincing to any philosophic* 
ally -trained mind. For, if not hitherto found, these books may 
yet be found, and if never found they may yet have ea^isted at 
one timOj though now irretrievably lost. But our proofs will be 
the more convincing siuce we have succeeded in actually finding 
the passages referred to up to the point of their falsification ; 
since we have succeeded also in showing that these forgeries^ 
whether consisting in omission ar commission, commencing at 
certain points, betray themselves by their clumsiness, and finally 
since we have succeeded in producing un question able testi- 
mony that these deviations from the texts from which they 
have been taken not merely were not, but could not Jmve bem, 
the readings of the originals. 



1, Pugio, p. 284 (354) v> 

This passage (said to have been taken from the Bereshith 
Mabbah of Mosheh Haddarshany consists of two pieces 



' Til rough the kmdnostj of Mr S* 
Buber of Lemberg (who m well-known 



m au indufaiigAble and diBinterested 
editor of several pieces of the aincient 
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copied with slight variations from Pesiqto Rabbathi {Pisqo 
xxxin. ♦Slit ♦Six in fine). Its purport is to show that, un- 
like man, who uses for wounding one means and for healing 
another, the Lord heals by the very means with which He 
wounds, even as He pays 'measure for measure' m25 
rXlta) ie. wounding with the same means with which sin had 
been committed. As an illustration ** virgin is given 

with three proofe from Scripture For the sin, Pesiqto Rab- 
bdthi has Joel i. 8, whilst Pugio has Ezekiel xxiii. 3*; for the 
punishment, both have Lam. v. 11; and for the consolatioiiy both 
have Jer. xxxi. 21. Pugio adds to this last verse another (22), 
applying the word man O^J) in the name of two Rabbis to 
King Messiah, etc. But this latter passage could not have been 
in the Bereshith Rabbah of R. Mosheh Haddarshan. For, in 
the first place neither he, nor any other learned Jew, believed 
that the Messiah was to be born of a virgin ; and secondly if 
one carefully reads this passage fathered on Rab Huna in the 
name of Rab Iddi (or, as the Majorca Codex adds, and R. Je- 
hoshua b. Levi) one finds that if HDpJ (Jer. xxxi. 22) was the 
Virgin and liJ was King Messiah the evidence from Judges v. 8 
has not the least force, or even meaning. Nor does the poor 



literature of the Jews as Pesiqotho etc.) 
we have before us a copy of the so- 
called Bereschit Rabbathi of Babbi 
Mosheh Haddarshan. We can posi- 
tivelj assure the reader that the late 
learned Babbi S. L. Bapoport in this 
respect first deceived himself, and then 
deceived Zunz who in his turn deceived 
iQanj others in declaring the contents 
of this MS. to be Babbi Mosheh Had- 
darshan's. It is most certainly not 
the work of Babbi Mosheh Haddar- 
shan, although it is no doubt an early 
Midrashic commentary on the book of 
Genesis. In a general way we must 
caution the reader against the con- 
jectures into which Bapoport' s genius 
led him, against the notices of Zunz 
founded on these conjectures, and 
against the buildings reared by the 
idle on their idols' foundations. At 



all events this so-called Bereschit Rab- 
bathi does not throw the least light 
on the Pugio ; the only piece it has 
in common with it is on the death of 
Moses (MS. on XXVII. 17). JeUinek who 
copied this piece directly from Bapo- 
port's MS. (Bet Hamidrash^ vi. Vienna, 
1877, 8vo. pp. XXII., XXIII.) seems not 
to know that it is to be found with 
variations in the Pugio 308, 309 (385). 

^ In the interests of truth we must 
say that the text of the Pugio Fidei 
has a better (and, no doubt, the only 
correct) reading for the first link of 
the evidence (Ezekiel xxiii. 3) than 
Pesiqto has (Joel i. 8). It is a matter 
of surprise that neither Abarbanel 
(Yeshu'oth Meshicho, Part 11., Specula- 
tion 3, Chapter 3), nor Friedmann, 
the latest editor of Pesiqto Rabbathi, 
notices this superiority. 



translator know what to do with this passage as applied, but is 
in the greatest perplexity how to render DHJ^E* dn'^ ^ot he 
gives the whole verse thus besitatingij, *EIigit Deus nova, tunc 
debellabit vel tunc debellans portaar vel tnnc debellatio, vel 
espiignatio portarum, vel opinionum, vel turpitudiimm, vel 
i m mu ndi ci arum » ' 

2, Pugio, p, 317 (397) v. 

This pasaage ia found at least twice with slight verbal 
alterations in Hebrew literature, once in the Targum (Sheni^ on 
Esther i, 1), and once in the so-called Pireqe de- Rabbi Eliezer 
(xi. in Jiney In each case however King Messiah ia the ninth 
aud God is tJhe first and last. Tu the Pufjio Fidei the words 

*TEj^j;n nn "/^mi which are substituted for n'^B^j^n *^Sj!3n, 

have the effect of identify i tig King Messiah with God Himself, 
But such cannot be true when fathered on old Jewish literature. 
For although both this particular Targum and the Pireqe 
de-Rahhi EUezer are by hundreds of years posterior to the rise 
of Chriatiatiity, the Midrash about the ' Ten Kiiigs ' embodied in 
them isj no doubtj anterior to it ; and, unluckily for the forger, 
was certainly known in the middle of the first century of the 
Christian era, See 1 Corinthians xv. 28 which runs thus ; And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto Him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all, 

3. Pugio, p. 337 (421) xxi, in medio ; comp, p. (345 [828] vi. 

ill medio. 

This is a shameful concoction of a piece of the ordinary 
Bej^eshith Rabbak, cap. xc, of Psalm Ixviii. 4, 6, with sundry bits 
from various Prophets put in, the references to these latter 
being given. Each of these things is true and correct in its 
original place ; but the connection of the whole, which is to 
prove that the name of God means King Messiah, the niis- 

1 Abarbanel {nt ^Mj)m, cap, 6) ap. 8kmi as one of the sources of this 
parently knows notlimg of the Targum qaoUtion. 
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application of the Rabbinic phrase Tlbl^ T^Jb^H (which is 
absurdly rendered docet dicendum, and framed as an interroga- 
tion, although the word does not precede it), and the argu- 
mentation based on it are such sheer nonsense that an enlight- 
ened mind like that of B. Mosheh Haddarshan could not have 
put them together. 

4. Pii^io, p. 593 in fine (759) v. 

Few forgeries are so audacious and at the first moment so 
convincing as this. This passage is to be found, up to the 
evidence quoted from Scripture, verbatim in one of the oldest 
Midrashim {Ekhak Rabbathi on Lam. v. 2). For some time 
one does not observe that the chief force of the forgery consists 
in the omission of one word (Dfcti) and in the giving to the 

word redeemer a Christian sense whilst, as is well 

known, the Jews use it in the sense of one who delivers from 
a material foe or trouble. Moreover the word Redeemer here 
distinctly refers to Esther, who then had neither father NOR 
MOTHER. The evidence itself however is worthy of a genuine 
statement, a genuine passage and a genuine doctrine; for 
although it refers in the first instance to Esther, if the Jews had 
had a right to apply the term to their Messiah, the 

Christians would have had an equal right to apply it to Jesus 
of Nazareth, their Messiah. 

5. Pugio, p. 674 (866) xxxviii. 

We need not say that this passage is not to be found in the 
Siphere, which is said to be, Pugio 669 (859), ' valde authenticus 
apud 608* {sdl. Judaeos)) and much less is it to be found at p. 121, 
as Dr Wiinsche {Leiden des Messias, p. 65) has it ; but up to a 
certain point it certainly is to be found in Siphro, xii. § 10 
(Ed. Weiss, Wien, 1862, folio, leaf 27*, col. 1), in Yalqut, I. § 479, 
and in Rashi and Leqach Tob on Lev. v. 17, where however, what- 
ever the verbal deviations in the before-named works may be, 
none has ' the merit of the Messiah,' nor the illogical argument 
in connection with it. The genuine passage in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries ran thus : 
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' RAbbi Yosie (the Galilean) saya ; if thou wisbest to ki 
the rewartl of the pious in the world to come, go and learn 
from the first Adam who had only been commanded one single a 
negative law which he transgressed ; see how many deaths wereM 
decreed against him and his generations and against the genera- 
tions of his generations to the end of his generatioos. Now 
which measure is greater ? Is the measure of goodness greater 
or the measure of punishment ? Surely thou must say the 
measure of goodness (is greater). Now, if notwithstanding the 
meaaurtj of punishment which is smaller, so many deaths have 
been decreed against Adam and against his generations and 
against the generations of his generations to the end of all 
generations, anybody who abstains from eating of a sacrifice 
offered with an improper thought, or of one left beyond its 
proper time^ and who fasts on the Day of Atonement, how 
much more will he obtain merit for himself and his generations - 
and the generations of his generations to the end of aU genera- I 
tions ? ' (Compare Benalj, The Missing Fragment of. . . Ths FoiiriJh 
Book of E^raj Cambridge^ 1875, 4to. page 28, note 6.) For 
more than one reason we abstain from entering into a religious 
controversy with the late Dr Pusey. Only we must make two 
exceptions, one is here and the other will come presently. (1) 
Regarding this passage. Whilst Dr Pusey is perfectly correct 
from bis Christian point of view in saying that the merit of the 
Messiah is greater than keeping a negative commandment, he is 
totally wrong from an aocient Jewish point of view, according to 
which it was held that Adam brought misery upon his descend- 
ants by not keeping one single negative commandment, whilst 
the pious, by keeping ever so many negative conimandments 
bring merit on themselves and on their ge Derations to come. The 
fact is that the skill of the forger deserted him in this particular 
passage, and his forgery is absolutely proved by his leaving intact 

the words D^pHX pDE^d) which have no meaning if, as 

Dr Pusey rightly says, from his point of view, the merit of the 
Messiah is higher than the keeping of negative commandments. 
But the most absurd of all is that King Messiali is not 
merely introduced in the translation as suffering (^JJ^i10^^) but 
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also as fcisHng (^y^T\hT()y which shows that there originally did 
stand something of fasting, i.e. abstaining from food on the Day 
of Atonement (2) The other exception we are obliged to 
make is, as regards Dr Pusey s appeal to Ben Addereth, by 
whom he means Rashba (3 EncycL Brit xx.). Had the Pugio, 
so argues Dr Pusisy, contained forgeries of Eabbinic passages, 
Rashba surely would have pointed them out as such, and that 
he (Rashba) had seen the Pugio Pusey knows apparently from 
Dr J. Perles's most interesting monograph : R. Salomo b. 
Abraham b. Adereth, Breslau, 1863, 8vo. pp. T''? note 2, 
note 1, ra note 1, note 1, note 1. Now Dr 
Perles can be scarcely collect in asserting that, in answering 
a Christian's attacks made on Rabbinic Judaism, Rashba had 
Raymundus Martin in his eye. Rashba no more mentions the 
Christian assailant's name than that of the Mohammedan 
assailant whom he "also refutes. But the points mentioned in 
the before-named five passages were then in everybody's mouth. 
We are quite sure, moreover that Rashba only knew of these 
attacks by hearsay, for however liberal-minded a rabbi Rashba 
was for his age, he nevertheless would not have allowed an 
'heretical' work, like the Pugio Fidei, to be in his house. 
Rashba must have known of the connection which had existed 
between Raymundus Martin and Fray Pablo, an Dmp^SN 
a *TaiE^i5 and a ^tS)D (a converted Jew); and this 
fact alone would have precluded the toleration of the Pugio 
jFidei by him. Had Rashba (who knew neither Arabic nor 
Xiatin, but was certainly a most eminent Rabbinic scholar) seen 
the Hebrew-Rabbinic quotations of the Pugio he would have 
instantly discovered the forgeries contained in them and have 
Tent his garments (comp. 2 Kings xviii. 37 ; Is. xxxvi. 22) on 
reading blasphemous matter by a Jew, but would not have 
answered them (T. B. Synhedrin, leaf 38 b) : we in our days are 
satisfied with merely exposing the forger's nefarious transactions. 

6. Pugio, p. 683 (877) v. 

This passage is found verbatim in the ordinary Bereshith 
jBa66aA, cap. Lvi. (on Genesis xxiii. 4). After the word VHshy 
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towards the end, ia added qum est rex Messias sicut dictum est 
Psalm. Ixxx, 8, Domine Detis exercitimn comerte nm : ostmde 
fauiem tiiam et salvabimui\ Hucitsque Glossa, The Humsque 
Glossa ia doubly untrue, for in lieu of the genuine piece a sub- 
stitution is made- After this could Zunz, if be had read the 
Pugio Fidei either in Latin or in Hebrew, and Pusey, if he had 
read it in the origiualj have maintained the genuineness of its 
contents ? 



IL 

Six proofs of the ignorance of the tramlator, pure and aimple^ 

h Pugio, 317 (mn) UL 

He translates Nynnj^ (the name of a place in Babylonia) 

by in Nahardoa/' id est " in flmnine consGimtiae*' ! 

2. Pugio, p. 332 (416) XY. 
He translates the passage (not quite exactly quoted) 

mn n):h)±> ynp *nxi:n w kVij? (Comp. t. b. synhe- 

tlrin, leaf 43 ctj Amsterdam ed. of 1645), by Dixit Ula, Jesus 
Nazarenus propinquus fuit regnOt id est familiae regiae^ In 
reality this is impossible, msS&b 3Tlp(1) means because 

he was held in favour by the government, that is, by Pontius 
Pilate who represented Caesar ; a view fully borne out by the 
Gospel writers (Matt, xxvii. 19 — 24; Mark xv. 14; Luke sixiii 
4, 14, 15, 22; John xviii. 38, xix. 4, 6, 12, 14, 22> Unfortu- 
nately, a certain Mernhre de Vlnstitxit made a similar mistake 
in translating this passage \ and has been the cause of noia- 
leading others. 

3. Pugio, p, 549 (697) XI. in medio. 

He makes that wonderful and strange discovery that 
(Hosea ix. 12) means "iiicarnatv) mea" whilst every^ child ac* 
quainted with Hebrew knows that DHD however 
written, means *' when I depart from them." 

1 Derenbourg^ Eifsai.. Paris, 1867, p. 349* note 2, 
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4. Pugio, p. 664 (852) xxi. 

Et ta Domine es scutum pro me, gloria mea et exaltans caput 
mmm. Gloria mea eo quod habitare fecisti divinitatem tuam in 
medio nostri et exaltans caput mmm pro eo quod facti sumus 
rei Ubi exaltasti caput (1. nostrum) id est dedisti nobis suspen- 
sionem capitis stcut dictum est etc. The miserable translator 
did not know that T^lTi ^ (1. } WO) y^'nti W finn 
JTnJ--*85^MT signifies: whilst we had, by our 
sins against thee, incurred the penalty of decapitation S thou 
grantedst unto us an elevation of the head. It is however 
scarcely fair on our part to charge Raymundus Martin with 
ignorance when some Jewish scholars made the same mistake. 
We will therefore not count this but substitute another number 
for it, calling it 

4 b. Pugio, p. 669 (859). 

In the text used by him or his teacher the two words 
in the last line but one are out of place. Our 
ignorant translator of course has no idea that such is the case, 
and thoughtlessly translates, 'Simile est ei Numer. 12, v. 12. 
Qui in egressu suo de utero matris nostrae, et edit dimidiam 
pa/rtem camis nostrae. Cum in lege scriptum sit, did potest^ 
DE Deo loquitur, sed scriptura mutavit, et posuit, matris suae, 
et camem suam, Hvxiusque Traditio \ thus referring the pas- 
sage to God, which is impossible ! 

5. Pugio, p. 671 (861) xxviii. in medio. 

Here our translator tries his hand a little at Aramaic, 
showing that he ought to have been not merely silent in two 
languages (Hebrew and Eabbinic) but also in a third (Aramaic) ; 

^ This is, no doubt, mt the b<ma fide Biblical and the Eabbinic meaning of 

Biblical meaning, but a Midrashic ex- {J'Kl HDin (Dll in the HiphHl) ; comp. 

planation. Nevertheless Friedmann Ezek. xxi. 31(26), where H'lt^yn DHHI is 

{Pesiqto Rabhathi Pisqo x. (KJ^^n O absolutely parallel with nSiVDH TDH 

note 89) is not quite correct in the and is accordingly rendered both by 

distinction he makes here between the the Authorized and Revised Vertions. 
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for he translates the well-known pDIi'? Isaiah liii. ("he 
shall be despised") by propter hoc erit ad bonam Annuncia- 
tionem, as if it were (a messenger of good tidings). 



6. Pugio, p. 713 (918) xxiii. 

There is a Talmudic passage here, which of course must be 
taken allegorically, translated in the following singular manner : 
Dixit R. Aggaeus: Primi araverunt et seminaverunt et sar- 
culaverunt et messuerunt et arconisaverunt et trituraverunt et 
ventilavenmt et purgaverunt et moluerunt et appomerwnt et non 
est nobis as (HS) ad edendum. Now here evidently either the 
S stands for a 0, as in both Talmuds, and the word was HiJ, 
" nothing whatever to eat," or the H stands for a T) and it (HID) 
means "we have no bread to eat;" but in no case can it 
mean they had not a mouth to eat, for these rabbis had just 
been talking with their mouths and thus, on the principle of 
the Cartesian Cogito ergo sum, they must have been conscious of 
having a mouth. Blasius Ugolini (Thesaurus, xviii. Coll. xcm. 
xciv.) is nearer the truth, for although his Hebrew is also HS 
he nevertheless translates it by panis, A little later on there 
is another Talmudic passage given, in which the Rabbis in 
their great humility (comp. Ps. Ixxiii. 22) say. Si primi fuenmt 
homines; nos sumus asini: et non sicut asinu^ R, Ghaninae ; 
nec sicut asinus R, Menachem (1. Pinechas) filii Jair etc., on 
which the writer of the Pugio makes the following charitable 
remark : Asininitatem hanc pastorum, i. e. magistrorum Judae- 
orum etc. We leave it to the reader to decide whether the 
Rabbis of the Talmud or their traducer deserve to be charged 
with this asininitm. After this could Zunz, if he had read the 
Pugio Fidei, have said of Raymundus Martin that he was " ein 
tilchtiger Gelehrter " ((?. V. p. 288), and Pusey if he had read 
the original (Introd. ut supra) have said: 'there is no doubt of 
his ability'? 
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h Pugio, p. 222 (277) IS, 

We arc treated to two passages (Midrask Rabbah on Gen. 
^Tui. 22 and Midrash Tehillim on Ps. xviii, 36) where the 
Tiqqune Sophei'im are mentioned, and of course among these is 
tilie alleged falsification of Ps. xxii, 17, **l6t3 sicut leo instead of 
1*Tt<i or foderunt. This enumeration of the latter among 
tte Tiqqum Sopkerim is a clear forgery. We know from Qimchi 
iin loco) who charges the Christians (perhaps referring to the 
Septnagint) with inventing this reading, that it could not have 
teen in the Hebrew text. Nor could it have been in R Mosheh 
Baddarshan, as is apparently implied in Pugio, p. 547 (696) SL^ 
"where it is given as reported by one Rachinon, of whom more 
sinon. For Qimchi lived in the very place where R Mosheh Had- 
darshan had lived only one hundred years before ; a place where 
liis works, if anywhere, must have been well known. Moreover 
or tlMS M more could signify piercing than the Tar- 
gumic pniJ could signify " piercing (mD means " diggings 
hollowing out " and n3} means " biting The reading 1*1X3 is 
indeed to be found in several of the MSS. collated by Kennicott 
and probably in others besides* But anybody can see that the 
reading IIND originated naturally in the elongation of the ^ into 
a \ for in the root n*l3 there certainly is no fit There is, in- 
deed, to be found in the printed editions, and perhaps also in 
some manuscripts a little earlier than these, a piece of Massoreth 
Parva, running thus ^JEJ'*'? ^103 pSOp '1 which would give 
colour to ^TND meaning something different from " like unto a 
lion/' It ought to be remarked, however, that not only are 
these last two words not to he found, sus far as is known, in a 
manuscript of high age, but the age of this Masoretic note 
itself has yet to be ascertained. Moreover, there are actually 
manusci'ipts of great age lying before us in which the is 
not even spelt with a ^ (|*i3p) t^ut with a , (njlfl)^ Let us add 
JmmiaL qf Philology, vol. zn, 10 
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that this piece of Ma^soreth, as it stands in Ginsburg, Massorah. 
I, p. 106j Rubric 1079, together with the next Enbric, implies 
no diversity of meaning at all and absolutely precludes A 
DIVEKSITY OF SPELLmG, As regards the Targximic we 
wish to draw the reader s attention to the fact that in this 
Aramaic word we have a second translation of the Hebrew 
; a practice frequent in all Targunis, e.g. Genesis iii. 21, 
where IIJ? is rendered "skin" and again ''glory*' (see Adler, 
Nethinah Lagger, in loco), as if there had stood The real 

meaning of the phrase Tiqqune Sopherim is, of course, entirely 
unknown to, and absolutely misrepresented by, the author of the 
Pngio Fidm, whoever he was ; and not even really learned men 
Jews or Christians have quite grasped its real signification. 

2. Fugio, p. 452 (563) L 

Here is a passage which testifies no less to the incapacity 
than to the audacity of the forger. Can anybody, who is in 
the least acquainted with Rabbinic literature, believe that any 
Rabbi would teach so monstrous a piece of nonsense^ ay of 
idolatry, as is here attributed to R. Mosheh Haddarshan, 
that the Lord should have commanded the angels to worship 
the first man^? Let one only read the genuine Sereshitfi 
Rabbah (cap. yiIL), where R, Hoshaya says : At the time 
when the Holy One (blessed be He !) had created the first 
man the mimstering angels erred and wished to say before him 
(man) : ' Holy ! ' This may be compared to the case of a King 
and his Stadtholder who were in the same carriage. The peo- 
ple wanted to address the King, * Domine ! ' [^J^OH] (or recite 
a hymn [piOn] to him); but they did not know which of the 
two it was. What did the King do ? He pushed his Stadt- 
holder out of the carriage and all thereby know that this was 
only a stadtholder. Thus also when the Holy One had created 
the first man the niiijisteririg angels mistook him for God and 
wanted to recite before him, * Holy ! ' What did the Holy One 
(blessed be He !) do ? He threw upon him a deep sleep, and all 

1 TMi maEfitroue piece is not in once in it, as imn\ ^H^l. 

Rabbinic, but in imitation Hebreiw, i.e. Mor^oyer llXl J& used mstead of lOK* 
the T cofivernvum ocguxb more than etc. 
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knew that this was a mere man. This is what is written in 
Isaiah ii. 22: Cease ye from man whose breath is in his nostrils; 
for wherein is he to be accounted of ? 

3. Pugio, p. 620 (667), towards end of Ch. 11. 

After having treated in the whole of the chapter of the 

names of Qod and especially of that of (Teace') he quotes 
a passage which he pretends to have read in the prologue to 
Ekhah Mahbathi (where of course it is not to be found). In 
this passage, which occurs in one shape or another more than 
once in other Rabbinical writings {Vayyiqra Rabhah, ix. &c.), 

he purposely leaves out in the text the word and in the 

translation the corresponding word, in order to show his par- 
ticular cleverness^ by explaining it in a bracket as if it was his 
invention (and in a certain sense an invention it certainly is). 
All this is done in order to be able to interpolate a saying 
attributed to so early a teacher as R. Yose Haggalili that the 
Messiah also is called * Peace ' ; an application which not every 
Rabbi would admit, as the words 'and He called his name, 
&c. Prince of Peace,' are generally referred by the Rabbis 
to king Hezekiah. Now it ought to be remarked that whilst 
R Yose Haggalili is introduced in the Midrashim as say- 
ing that God's name was * Peace/ it is not reported that he 
said that Messiah's name also was ' Peace,' although the occa- 
sion lay very near, for he speaks in more than one place of 
Messiah immediately after God. Such a statement that Mes- 
jsiah's name also was Peace is, indeed, distinctly made in Pereq 
Hasshahm; a piece of literature which is, however, apocryphal. 
For although the sayings to be found therein are not only on 
the whole true but mostly extracts from the Talmuds and the 
Midrashim, the saying that Messiah's name also was ' Peace ' is 
anachronistically attributed to R. Yose Haggalili, a pre-Mishnic 
teacher of the time of Hadrian, who is supposed to make his 
remarks h propos of those of R. Chiyya bar Abba who lived in 

1 How capable he was of translating to mean • id est quando persolvit quod 
Babbinio wiU be seen from the follow- natura requirit * ! 
ing example: ^^ItDD DIpD is explained 

10—2 
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the times of Diocletian ! Moreover, the Yalqut apparent!}" 
knows nothing of this Pereq Hasshalomf nor was it found in the 
genuine Mackzor Vitiij no dotiht now lost, as all Machzors 
going Tinder that name (in chiding that otherwise precious MS. 
[Add. 27, 200—1] preserved in the British Museum) are of much 
later date and contain much later literature. Nor, indeed, was the 
Pereq ffasshalom, seemingly, before the eyes of either the scribe 
or the owner of the famous Talmud MS. preserved at Munich, 
It seems to have been compiled late in the xnith century either 
in Provence, by a Jew, or in Aragon, hy a converted Jew, 
where the author of the Pugio Fideij whoever he was, saw it 
and copied out this sentence, leaving out purposely the words 
Bar Abba after Chiyya, a 2nd century teacher, so as to make 
the anachronism less glaring. (It is not impossible that he who 
did the forging part in the Pugio Fidei is the author of this 
whole sentence.) But one might ask, Why did the author of 
the Pugio Fidei quote a passage from a book where it is not to 
be found when he could have quoted it from a book where it 
is to be found ? To this we give the following answer. In 
the first place because of the high antiquity and authority of 
the Ekkah Rahhathi, between the composition of which and 
that of the Pet^eq Rasshulofn many centuries elapsed ; and 
secondly because of the craft of the forger who anticipated this 
very question, and expected that people would acknowledge his 
quotation as genuine, although it is not to be found in the book 
which he pretends to quote, seeing that it is to be found in 
one from which he might have quoted it. 

4s. Pugio, p. 565 (719) vii, in medio. 

This is not merely a forgery, but a piece of ignorance. The 
reference is given to T. B, Baba Bathra, and one R. Rachmon is 
mentioned, who must have lived later th^in K Mosheh Had- 
darshan, seeing that he quotes the latter, comp. p. 548 (695) xi,, 
whilst here he is apparently a Babylonian teacher mentioned 
in the Talmud. There are other anachronisms in this pre- 
tended Talmudic passage, which if it occurred anywhere in 
Baba Bathra must be at leaf 25 a. The fundamental ideas how- 
ever are to be found more than once in Rabbinic writings. 
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5. Pugio, folio 620 (794) xxix. svb finem. 

Here R. Bachmon is introduced as a teacher who lived 
anterior to the composition of the Midrash Rahhah. He is 
professedly quoted from the smaller (or ordinary) Bereshith 
Rahhah (cap. XLVII. in fine on Gen. xvii. 27) where although 
the first portion of the quotation is to be found no such person 
is mentioned ; but see the next division (iv.). 

6. Pugio, folio 664 (852) xxL in medio. 

Here is a piece of shameless forgery with ignorance com- 
bined. In the second quotation .(i.e. from the Tanchuma) the 
word B^NT is left out (although it is inserted on the margin) and 
id est exaltatio capitis becomes thus suspensus or = crucfi- 
fi^anis ! Now could Zunz and Pusey, if they had read the Pugio 
Fidei in the original, have maintained the genuineness of its 
contents and the learning of Raymundus Martin ? 

IV. 

Proof of the irreverence of the forger. 

Pugio, p. 335 (419) xx. 

Here is a passage that professes to be written out of the 
Bereshith Rahhah of R. Mosheh Haddarshan and which, on the 
whole, is kindred to Pesiqto Rabbathi Pisqos xxxvi. (^^1t< ^filp) 
and xxxvn. (B^^B^t< 85^185^) ; but neither here does it occur, nor 
there could it have occurred that the son of David, Messiah 
(X/ofco-TO?), was irreverently introduced as * loving the daughters 
of Israel/ for the very reference given to Cant. iii. 9, 10 proves 
the direct contrary. The writer who was, or rather pretended to 
be, a Christian, ought to have had regard to the passage in 
the New Testament (Luke xKiii. 27), which testifies of the real 
love the daughters of Jerusalem (Le. of Israel) bore to him 
whom he professed to call his master, and runs thus: *And 
there followed him a great company of people, and of women 
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which also bewailed aud lamented him; showing that it was 
rather the daughters of Jerusalem (or Israel) who bore the love 
{just as it is giveo in Canticles). 

It ia clear from the foregoing that the translator of the 
forged passages in the Pugio Fidei could not have been the 
author of them. For although somewhat clumsily^ they are 
yet too cleverly, done to be the work of the translator. Whilst 
the author of the Pugio Fidei as such is perhaps the translator 
of those forgeries also the forger himself must be another person. 
Who then was he ? We have not far to seek for him ; there can 
be little doubt that it was Fray Pablo. (1) Smarting under 
the defeat inflicted on him in 1263 by Nachmanides, Fray Pablo 
furiously hated hie former coreligionists, (2) Fray Pablo, if 
we may judge from the known to the unknown, was, after 
his conversion, scarcely what may be called a good Christian, 
(S) It was Fray Pablo who, travelling in Provence with the 
commission to preach to the Jews, etc. (see above^ p. 135), no 
doubt obtained among other books the Midrashic commentary 
on the Five Books of Moses by Mosheh Haddarshan (probably 

identical with the HEJ^JO "^2^ IHD^ compare Rashi 

on Num. vii. IS, etc., and the \^T]n nE^D ''T} ^ITl; comp. 
Bashi on Gen, xxxv. 18, etc). Now the Yesod of Mosheh 
Haddarshan, being unlike 'Rashi* an absolutely Midrashic 
interpretatioQ, Fray Pablo had but little to alter, omitting 
here and there a word or two, adding here and there a word or 
two especially at the end of a genuine passage, and occasionally 
only inserting two or three lines in the middle of a passage. 
Understanding Rabbinic well, although quite unable to write 
it, his weak points are chiefly seen not in his omissions or slight 
additions^ but in these insertions. (4) Fray Pablo then, there 
can scarcely be a doubt, ia the sole author of the forgeries pure 
and simpiCj and joint author of the forgeries combined with 
ignorance. He is again the sole author of the various inven- 
tions to be found in the book, of which the following is not the 
least diverting. 

It cannot have escaped the attentive reader of this article 
that a certain R. Rachmon is several times introduced in 
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the Pugio Fidei, now as apparently living in pre-Midrashic 
times, or in pre-Talmudic timea, or in post-Talmudic times, and 
now as late as the 11th century or even later stilh This 
Rachmon is found in the Pugio Fidei several other times 
also (as pp. 534 (676), 620(794), 660 (847), 665 (854) three 
times, 671 (862), 679 (872X 682 (877), 729 (928), 741 (955), etc). 
But who is this ubiquitous personage with a life as long as that 
of the Wandering Jew ? This R. Rachnion is in one sense an 
invention of the forger, since he never lived in pre-Midrashic 
times, or in pre-Talmiidic times, and in another sense a 
reahty, since he certainly lived not merely in post-Mishnic 
and post-Talmudic times and after R. Mosheh Haddarshan, but 
even as late aa the second half of the 13th century. We will 
put at once an end to the reader's suspense. This enigmatic 
K Rachmon is no Rabbi, but is none less than Rahmon, i.e, 
Ramon or Raimond ; in full, Raymundas Martin himself, the 
supposed author of the Pugio Fidei in its totality! What would 
Zun^ and Piisey, if they were here alive now on earth, say to 
this extraordinary denouement ? 

Now having convincingly proved, as we believe, that neither 
Zunz nor Pusey could have read the Pugio Fidei in the original 
Hebrew, and admitting that the latter may have possibly read 
it in Latin, we proceed to give unquestionable proofs that 
the former could not even have read much of the translation 
with any attention, Zun:s published, as is known, in his Zeit- 
sckrift (Berhn, 1822, Svo, L pp. 277 — 384), a Hfe of Rashi, in 
which (p. 279) he declaims against such Jews as derive their 
Hebrew information from Buxtorf, charging the latter with 
inventing a wrong solution of the ^ in the word that 
letter signifying ^pfili* and not *m*. In his Die Gottes- 
diemtlichen VoHrdge etc, which, as is seen from above, came 
out in 1832 and in which Zunz corrects ever so many of the 
mistakes made by him in Rashi*s life, that mistake ascribing 
to Bustorf the invention of (instead of ^pHli*) is certainly 
left In 1839, indeed, Zunz had found out that Buxtorf was 
not the inventor of the before-named wrong solution. He then 
charged (/s. Ann. i* p. 336) Sebastian Munster with being the 
originator of this error. This mistaken view he held at all 
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events down to 1875 (see his Collected Works, Berlin iii.p. 104). 
But had he read any considerable portion of the text of the 
Puffio Fideit in the translation, with the slightest attention, he 
could not have failed to see that the ^ in Rashi had been solved 
as as early as, if not earlier than, the 13th century (see 
Pugioyff. 252 (315), 264 (329), 283 (353), 303 (378), 309 (386), 
311 (389), 321 (401), 326 (407), 329 (411), 336 (420), 343 bis (429, 
430), 353 (441, 442), 358 (448), 372 (466), 373(467), 376 (470), 
378 (471), 382 (476), 390 (487), 413 (515), 450 (562), 488 (613), 
569 (726), 611 (781), etc. Now the so-called foolish fabling 
and wicked rabbis certainly exhibit a higher sense of justice 
and morality when they say {Shemoth Rabbah cap. XLVI.): 
" Woe unto people who testify concerning things they have not 
seen " and (T. B. Niddahy leaf 7^): "One must not say to a man 
who has not seen the New Moon that he should come and 
testify (to its appearance), but one says to a man who has seen 
it (Come and testify !)." 

S. M. SCHILLER-SZINESSY. 

Postscript. The above article is substantially identical with 
Raymwndvs Martini" originally written for Vol. xx. of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica and subsequently withdrawn out of consideration 
for the learned doctor of Berlin who was then in his ninety-second 
year. But Dr Zunz, as Dr Pusey, is now with God, where nothing 
but pure and absolute truth can prevail, and we thought it our duty 
to give the whole truth. For if one owes some consideration to the 
living, one certainly owes to the dead nothing but truth (On doit des 
6gards aux vivants, on ne doit aux morts que la v^rit§). 
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Among the MSS in the Corsini Library in Rome is one 
numbered in the old printed catalogue 64 (now 43 F. 5), 
which, as I hope to show presently, holds a unique position 
among the MSS of this corrupt poem. It is in parchment, 
consisting of 84 leaves. The order of its contents is as follows : 
1. Franc. Petrarchae Eclogae. 2. Claudianus de Raptu Proser- 
pinae. 3. Prudentii Psychomachia. 4. Epistola Saphos poetisse 
ad Phaonem amasium suum feliciter. 5. Calpumii Eclogae. 
6. Culex. 7. Aetna 1 — 6. It was therefore written after the 
publication of Petrarch's Eclogues, and may belong to the late 
14th or early 15th century. The capitals in which the titles 
or headings of each poem are written are in red ; as also the 
names of the interlocutors in the Eclogues of Petrarch and 
Calpumius. In form the MS is a very tall octavo; a large 
margin of more than an inch is left on the right of the text ; a 
smaller (about ^ inch) on the left. Each page, when written 
uninterruptedly, has 35 lines. The writing is clear and the 
pages very clean. 

I shall mention at once what gives it a unique place among 
the MSS of the Culex. vv. 366—368 are written in all the 
earliest MSS (those at Paris, the Cambridge, and Vatican 3252) 
as follows: 

365 Mucins et prudens ardorem corpore passus 

Legitime cessit cui fracta (facta Vat) potentia regis 
Hie curius clare socius uirtutis et ille 
Flaminius deuota dedit qui corpora flamme. 

As far as I know, no one has yet been able to explain the 
meaning of 366. Now the Corsini MS gives it as follows : 
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Cui cessit lidithime facta potentia regis 
i. e. Cui cessit Lydi timefacta potentia regis, 

a reading which at once makes all clear. The Lydian King is 
of course the Etruscan Porsena. I should suppose that there 
can be no doubt that this is right ; and if so, the form of the 
corruption points to a writing in which g and d were easily 
confused. 

The following are also passages where our MS perhaps points 
to the true reading : 

65 lapidum nec fulgor in uUa 

Cognitus utilitate manet. 

Corsini ulna, Eead ulnaey and explain of jewelled bracelets 
worn on the arm. 

87, 88 

lUe colit lucos, illi panchaia tura 
Floribus agrestes herbe uariantibus adsunt. 

Corsini herbas and addunt Here it is difficult to decide 
between the two possibilities opened by Cors. 

(1) Floribus agrestes herbae uariantibus addunt, 

(2) Floribus agrestes herbas uariantibus adsunt ; 

but one or other appears to me indubitably right. 
92 Quolibet ut requie uictu contentus abundet. 

Cors. requiem. Read 

Quolibet ut requie in uictu contentus abundet, 

Le. ut requie abundet contentus in uictu quolibet. In this way 
the awkwardness of the two ablatives requie uictu intersecting 
each other requie abundety contentus quolibet uictu is avoided, 
and the construction becomes clear. 

98—100 

Talibus in studiis baculo dum nixus apricas 
Pastor agit curas et dum non arte canora 
Compacta solidum modulatur harundine carmen. 

Cors. et nondum dum arte canora. Read therefore et dum 
nondum arte canora, *and whilst with no tuneful art as yet' 
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Le. with a simple music that had not yet reached the dignity 
of art 

122 et dulci fessas refouebat in umbra. 

Cors. /ercw. Read /e^ow, sc. capellas. 

177 naturae comparat arma 

Ardet mente, furit stridoribus, intonat ore. 

Cors. computat, which agrees particularly well with the cata- 
logue raisonn^ of the snake's diflferent preparations for attack ; 
his inward fury, his angry hissings, the loud sounds or cries 
by which he expresses his rage. 

185 Qua diducta genas pandebant lumina gemmis. 

Cors. gemmas. Possibly for gemmans, which Schrader con- 
jectured, constructing the word with pupvla in 186. 

262 Aduersas perferre faces all the early MSS. Corsini 
alone has preferre, rightly. 

311 Ipsa uagis namque Ida potens (patens) feritatis et (ab) 
Ida 

Ida faces altrix trepidis prebebat alumnis. 

Cors. Ipsas uagit. Probably therefore Ipsa svdis. The 
rest of the v. I have already corrected in the American Journal 
of Philology. The whole is now clear. 

Ipsa sudis namque Ida parens feritatis et ipsa 
Ida faces altrix trepidis praebebat alumnis. 

It will be observed that here again d and g have been con- 
fused. 

332 The epithet of Carybdis in this v. which in some 
MSS appears as ranolea, in others as mettienda, in Cors. is 
tierida : but I do not know what to elicit from this. 

352 hie modo letum 

Copia nunc miseris circumdatur anxia fatis. 

So most MSS, laeta edd. generally. Cors. has letam, i.e. I 
think Uietans. The pres. part, has its full and proper force 
= qime modo Utetaha^'iir, 
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367 Cors. gives this v. thus : 

Omnis in equoreo fluit atia naufrage luctu. 

379, 380 non inmemor audis 

Et tamen ut uadis dimittes omnia uentis. 

So most MSS. Cors. has dimitteres. I explain this as 
follows. The poet wrote : 

Ut tamen audieris, dimittes omnia uentis. 

The er was transferred from audieris to dimitt es. To 
attempt any more explicit statement would be rash : but not 
only is the meaning thus quite clear, but the mode by which 
the corruption crept in intelligible. 

In the Aetna, v. 1 is given in Cors. 

Aetna mihi ruptisque caui fornacibus ignes. 

5 is omitted, but at the bottom of the page is written, 
inclosed in a border, seu te Cinthos. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 



ARISTARCHOS* READING AND INTERPRETATION OF 
ILIAD N 358—9. 



This passage stands in our texts as follows : 

rol S' IpiSo^ Kparepr}^ xal ofioiiov iro\Afioio 
irupap iiraXKd^avre^ in dfi<f)or€poiai rdvvaaav. 

With other unimportant variants La Roche notes for rol S' : 
of S'D, Tc^ S'L. 

The Didymean Scholia are, 

358. rol] oirm * Aptaro<f>dvrj^. aXKoi Sk oi S' ipiZo^;, 

359. eTr' dfi<l>oripouri] St^cS? ^ Apia-rap^o^t fcal iir aW?}- 
XouTLv, dfi^0T€pa)v rd Xeyofievov, on 6 Uoa-eiSoiv Kal 
6 Zeu? TOP iroKefiov Ipiht o'vveSrja'av, to irepa^ t^9 ipiho^ koX 
irakiv TO Tov iroXifiov Xa/Sovre^ koI iiraWd^avTc^ iir dfi<f>0' 
ripoi^, &<nrep ol rd afifiaTa ttolovvtc^, toSc iirl roSe. oJ/tg)? 
^Apia-rapxo^' 

SchoL V. *Apl<rrapj(p^,,.S' * Apia'To<f>dvrj<; roL 

It will be observed that the scribe of Schol. V. has inge- 
niously omitted the critical word which distinguished the 
reading of Aristarchos from that of Aristophanes, Romer, 
followed by Ludwich (Aristarch's Homerisohe Textkritik, i. p. 
357), inserts oi into the lacuna. This, I believe, is demonstrably 
wrong. 

Aristarchos, it will be observed, understood the passage to 
mean, ** They (Zeus and Poseidon) knotted together a rope of 
strife and a rope of war," But evidently, if Aristarchos meant 
the pronoun to refer to the two gods, he must have read tc6 : 
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believing as he did the Attic origin of Homers in support of 
which be emphasized the use of the dual as common to the 
Attic and Homeric dialects, he can hardly have failed to admit 
it in a paasage where it is not only inoffensive but actually 
prevents the ambiguity of a reference to a quite different 
subject, the Tpwe^; and *A-)^aioi mentioned just above — an am- 
biguity which profoundly affects the whole interpretation of the 
passage. Indeed nothing more is needed than the first Scho- 
lion quoted to prove that at least he did not read oi h\ Had 
he done so it is quite impossible that Didymos should have 
classed him, almost contemptuously, among the anonymous 
aXXoi to whom that reading is ascribed ; there is only one 
other parallel for such an extraordinary course, viz. on 459^ 
ZfimSoTo^ aXXoi Se fjA'^^rfv^ and that we may safely 

conclude is corrupt. See Ludwich, i. p. 125. If then he read 
neither oi Sa nor toX Si, he must have read rm. This is found 
in La Roche's L (Vindobonensis quintus, no. 106 in La Roche* s 
Homeinsche TextkHtik, p. 476), a MS. which occasionally stands 
alone in preserving Aristarchean readings ; a striking case is 
found a few lines farther on (399) j where L alone has the 
Aristarchean aurap 8 diidfiaivmv (for Z 7') 

It follows then that the original Scholion of Didymos on 
3,58 must have been o{/t&>? 'A^itrrap^o? Tm 8^ GptSo^. ^Apta-ro' 
^apr}q rot, aXXoL Se 0/ l^iSo?. The error ia simple enough, 
depending on the similarity of name — a frequent fiource of con- 
fusion in the Scholia — aided perhaps by the fact that the 
original note was appended to a text which had rd ; when 
transferred into A, which has rot, the oStoj? was no longer 
applicable. Little str'ess however can be laid upon the last 
suggestion, for it is well known that the scribe of A continually 
copies out the oi/rw? of Didymos without noticing whether or 
no it suits the text before him (Ludwich, i. p. 143). HoAvever 
this may be, the conclusion is equally certain, that Aristarchos 
wrote TG), not roi or oi 

It will now be seen that we have two distinct readings from 

1 The ** LipBiensiB " is bo cloeely to have comelded here also. That L 
connected with L that we may pro- only h quoted is doubtless due to im- 
hMy assuiDG the readings of the two perfect coUation of Lipa. 
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which our text is* conflate. One is rci S' ipLho^..,€ir a/x^ore- 
potari, ravvaaraVf the other is rol (or ot) S' ipi,ho^.,,eir aXKrjXoLai 
rdwaa-av. In the first roi means Zens and Poseidon, who 
stretch the rope of strife over both parties ; in the second rot 
means Trojans and Achaians who strain the rope of war for (or 
against) one another. The metaphor in the first case will be 
taken from the idea that the gods govern the movements of the 
battle by invisible cords fastened to the two armies, at which 
they pull alternately (iiraWd^avre^, or was there not very 
likely a variant iiraWa^avre, of which no mention has come 
down to us? The hiatus, though legitimate, would probably 
be fatal to it). For this I may refer to my note on H 102. In 
the second case the metaphor is from the "tug of war"; the 
two armies are regarded as fastening themselves together by 
a rope, and pulling one another backwards and forwards. Of 
these the first is undoubtedly to be preferred, for in all the 
other passages where the mention of Treipara in this and similar 
phrases occurs it is always in connexion with divine interference. 

A third explanation is that of Aristarchos, which may be 
briefly explained, though it is not likely to be accepted ; as 
there remains a doubt as to how he came to take dWTjXoia-c 
and dfi^oTepouTi as virtually identical in meaning. From the 
Schol. of Didymos on 359 it would seem that he explained 
" Zeus and Poseidon knotted together {iiraWd^avTesi) a rope of 
strife and a rope of war, and drew them tight over one another " 
{dWrjXoiat), or "over both ends^' {apA\>OTepoia'L) {Sxrirep oi rd 
&fifiara iroiovvTe^^ roSe iirl roSe, as Didymos explains). There 
is however the Scholion of Aristonikos, on 359, ?; SittXtj, otl ira- 
paWrfyopei^, Svo iripara vTroTiOifjLevo^, erepop fiev lptSo9, erepov 

TroXifJLOVf i^airrSfieva kot dfi<l>OTip(ov r&v aTpaTevfidTwv, 
This would indicate that while explaining aXkriXoia-i as above, 
he took dfi<f>oT€poLa'c to mean " over both armies," a far more 
natural explanation, if not the only possible one. In a question 
of interpretation we are probably right in preferring Aristo- 
nikos to Didymos, when, as here, there is a discrepancy 
between them. 

^ This word is not given in the last edition of L. and S. It means of course 
speaks metaphorically." 
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It was only after the conclusion of the above enquiry that it 
occurred to me to refer to the Codex Townleianus in the 
British Museum ; as the Scholia V. are copied from this, there 
was some chance of finding the missing word giving the reading 
of Aristarchos. It was with no small gratification that I found 
the required proof of the correctness of my conjecture. The 
MS. says quite plainly 'Ap/o-ra/o^o? t© S' IptSo? * ApioTotfydinj^ 
roL It is earnestly to be hoped that the Oxford edition of 
these important Scholia will not be much longer delayed. 

WALTER LEAF. 



SERVIUS ON AENEID ix. 289. 

Audentior'* ut " sapientior'\ ah appellatione, non a par- 
tidjyio futura cum: Terentius.,,'' ignoscentior*\ 

For the corrupt futura cum, which has puzzled the editors, 
I propose to read figuratum, 

H. NETTLESHIP. 
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Nonius I — III. 

[Mrs. containing the whole : 

F = Florence xlviii, 1 (i— iii) (9th or 10th cent.). 
H= Harleian 2719 (9th or 10th cent.). 
L = Leyden Voss F 73 (9th or 10th cent.). 
P = Pai-is 7667 (i and ii— p. 140) (10th cent.). 
V = Wolfenbttttel Gud. 96 (10th cent). 

Extract Mas. : 

C = Paris 7666 (10th cent.). 

D = Paris 7665 (10th cent.). 

M = Montpellier 212 (10th cent.). 

O = Oxford Bodleian Canon. Lat. 279 (11th cent.). 

X = Leyden Voss 116 (11th cent.).] 

II 3 (Afranius 378 R.). 

8i passent homines delenimentis capi, 
Omnes haherent nunc amatorea anus, 
Aetas et corpus tenervm et morigeratiOy 
Haec sunt uenena formosarum mvlierum. 
Mala astas nulla delenimenta inuenit 

The Florence Ms. has in for si in the first line, which tends 
to support Schoppe*s conjecture m. Si might easily be due to 
a correction of ni to nisi {ni with si superscribed), but it is 
difficult to see how si can have been corrupted to in, though 
I notice that Schoell writes si for the Mss. in Plant. Rud. 
Prol. 22. 
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ib. 18 (Novius 37 R). 

Operaeque actor, cantor, cursor, senium sonticum, 

opereque F X. opei*e quae H L P V C. 
auctor Y\ actor F H L P V* C X. 

It is possible that preserves a trace of the original read- 
ing, which may have run 

Operaeque actor, a'Actor, cantor, cdrsor, senium sdnticum. 

This reading completes the metre, and it may be urged in 
its defence, (1) that actor and auctor are constantly found in 
juxta-position, (2) that Novius seems to have had a peculiar 
penchant for alliterating pairs of words; v, the fragments of 
Ribbeck passim. 

Ill 2 (Pacuvius 301 R). 

Metus, egestas, maeror, senium exiliumqm et senectus. 
et gestas C. 

For senectus Ribbeck reads desertitas, a aira^ Xeyofievov. 
I would suggest grandaeuitas, of which senectus may well be a 
gloss, ousting the original word. Orandaeuitas is used else- 
where by Pacuvius and occurs twice in the fragments of Attius, 
V. Nonius 116. 12—20. 

The line would then run 

M4tus, egestas, madror, senium, exUiumque et grandad- 
uitas. 

V 16 (Plant. Aul. 422 R). 

Ita fustihus sum mollior magis quam ullus dnaedus. 

suhmollior F H L P C X. subm^lior V\ sum mollior Mss. 
Plant. 

miser magis quam Plant. B D. magis miser quam F J. 
mullus F' H L P C X. %aius F« V with the Mss. of Plant. 
It is very tempting to suggest 

Ita fustihus sum mdllior quam m'Allus dnaedus. 

mullus dnaedus has a peculiarly Plautine ring, especially 
coming from the lips of a cook. An etymological couDection 
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between mullus and motlia may possibly be intended, and the 
confusion in the Plautine Mss. (due perhaps to svbmoUior) 
seems to point to some doubt about the reading. 

VI 16. lUicere est proprie illaqiteare, Naeuius, Lycurgo 
(Naev. 29 R). 

alis 

Svblimen alios saltus illicite, ubi 
Bipedes uolucres lino linquant lumina, 

JnZicere PCX MO. i«zcere FHL'P VD. 
ifdaqueare C X D M O. illaqueare F H L* P V. 
subumem U. 
aliis saltos F\ 

irdioite C X, inlicitae L\ illicite F H V. illicitae L' P. 
ubipedes V*. 

linquant P V C X. liquant F L. 
I would suggest 

Inlidre est proprie inlaqmare, Naeuius, Lycurgo^ 

SubUmen altos sdltus inlicitey ubi 
Bipedes uolantes lino linquant I'&mina, 

In support of this reading the following considerations may 
be urgedf (1) That Nonius explains the word as meaning inla- 
qumre, (2) That irdicire is a strictly natural formation (cf. 
inretire) meaning to surround with threads, nooses or springes, 
the linum of the next line, (3) That it restores both metre 
and sense in the first of the two lines. Professor Havet re- 
gards alis and alios as a dittography of altos, a view with which 
I entirely agree, and which is strongly supported by the variants 
of F* The metre of the second line is restored by the easy 
change of uolucres to uolantes. The corruption is a very 
natural one and occurs as early as the capital Mss. of Vergil, 
e.g. Aen. vi 728 R, gives u^lucrum for uolantum, 

ib. 20. Pellices a graeco uocabulo significantiam sapientes 
inflexam putant, quasi irdWa^, hoc est ut iraXKaKi^. Quod si 
hoc non est, uana compositio nominis uideri potest 

11—2 
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This is Quicherat's reading. The important Mss. variations 

are 

Peliceos, all. 

quasi peUex (sic) all, except H mg., which has pallex, 
ut pallads L P V C D M 0. ut pallaces X. ut pellads 
FW, 

conpositio F H C. 
hominis all. 

I would read 

Felices a graeco uocahulo sapientes inflexam putant. Quod 
si hoc non est uana conpositio hominis uideri potest. 

Nonius is suggesting two alternative derivations of pelices 
either from the Greek, hoc est ut iraXKatcL<;, or from the Latin, 
quasi pellex, i.e. uana conpositio hominis. For this use of uana 
cf. Non. 417. 1, where uanum is glossed by insidiosum, suhdolum. 
Hoc est ut pallacis and qtiasi pellex are two marginal glosses 
which have found their way into the text, hoc est ut pallacis 
referring to the first, quasi pellex to the second derivation. 

ib. 32 (Attius 382 R). 

Sed m^mst caluor, u6s istum iussi 6ciu^ 
Abstrdhite. 

Ribbeck and Quicherat insert ut before iussi, but the change 
is not really necessary, cf. Aen. vii 156, festinant iussi. 
DM0 have extraite, 

VII 8. Frigere est, , ,sussilire cum sono uel erigi et exilire, 

exilire H* P V. eodtari F L C. excitari X. exagitari 
DM0. 

The various readings of the Mss. seem to point to an original 
excitari, corrupted to eodtari (F L C), corrected rightly to 
excitari (X), wrongly to exilire (H* P V). Exagitari in D M 
represents excitari corrupted to exatari, and corrected by the 
superscription of ci, 

XII 27 (Caecilius 115 R). 

Suppilatum est aurum atque omamenta omnia. 
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So Qiiicherat and Ribbeck. The Mss. oflFer the following 
variations : 

subpilatum F H L P\ suppilatum P V. 
est eum all. 
ormenta F W L. 

Does not subpilatum est eum represent subpilat uestem, cor- 
rupted to subpildtu estem, and then corrected to subpilat'A est 
mm 'i So 179. 17 for fanestat ueste tonsu F has funestatu i 
{est) et tonsu. 

The line may well have run 

Subpilat uestemy aurum dtque omammta dmnia. 

This reading satisfies the metre, and aurum is constantly 
Used by the comic poets in combination with uestem, when 
speaking of a lady's belongings. 

XXI 26 (Turp. 104 R). 
TurpiUvs, Leucadia, 

Ei peril ! uiden ut osculatur cariem ? non illam haec pudentf 

So Quicherat. Ribbeck reads num hilum ilia haec pudet 

The Mss. have levjcadia ciperi all. 

nonff. 7it*mFH»LPV. 

ilium ilia ec pudet F H L P V\ haec pudet V. 

I would suggest 

Pirii! Viden ut dsculatur cdriemt non ilium dcpudet? 

The d before perii seems to be nothing more than a ditto- 
graphy of a, the a of leucadia being corrupted to ci, and cor- 
rected by the superscription of a. So again ilium ilia is merely 
a dittography, ilium corrected to illam or vice versa. 

XXV 17. Silones superdliis prominentibus dicti, significa- 
tione rmnifesta, Varro yvtSOi aeavTov (207 B). Nonne non unum 
scribunt esse grandibus superdliis silonem quadratum quod 
Sileiius hirsutis superdliis fingeretur. 

The last five words though found in all the Mss. are gene- 
rally, and no doubt rightly, considered to be a gloss, non unum 
again, which can hardly be genuine, has been altered by Pro- 
fessor Buecheler to hominem, by Professor Nettleship to Silenum, 
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Professor Nettlesliip would also read ciioms and cilomm for 
silones and silommi arguing that silones would not meun S'nper~ 
oiliis prominent i b us. Bu t wou 1 d cilon es m can this? If con u ec ted 
with ciliitm it would surely mean not super ciliis prominentibus, 
but ciliis proniinentihus, i.e. with projecting eyelids. It seems 
however to admit of doabt whether cilones is really connected 
with cilmm. The following authorities may be cited to determine 
the meaning of the word: Fanl. Diac. 43. 10 Cilo cni frons est 
emineniior, ac dexlra mnistraque uelut recisa uidetur; Charis, 102. 
1 K, Cilones quorum capita obionga et compressa sunt ; Flacidus 
25. 5 D. Cilones quorum capita oblmiga ; Gloss. Labb, Gillo 
'7rpoK€(f>ako^, fiaicpofek^a\o<i^ and Cilones ^o^o^; Caper de orthog. 
2 2 42. 20 P, Cilo est angusto capite cui hoc contigit in paHu; 
Velius Longus orth. 2234. 19 R Cilones homines tmcantur 
angusti capitis etohlongi^ and so Cassiodoms 22H7, 33 P. 

These citations seem to shew that (Mo means, not a man 
with projecting eyebrows, but rather a man with a pointed, 
sugar- loaf, cut-away head, w^hat is colloquially known as a 
**grocer*s forehead," I cannot help believing that the clue to 
the meaning of the word is to be found in the explanation 
recisa preserved by Paulus, cui fro7W de^tra sini^traque uelut 
"recisa'' uidetur, and it is to be noticed that Varro and Ovid 
give a similar explanation of ancile, Yarro L, L. VII 89 Ancilia 
dicta ah amhecisu^ Ov. Fast* in 877 Idque ancile iwcat quod ab 
omni parte recisum est I wonld then retain the Mss. silones and 
silonein; cf Plin. xi 37, 158 cogmmina simorum ^ilonum, Gloss* 
Labb. Silo, simus. The word seems indeed to have a peculiar 
appropriateness here, as " snubnosedness *' is a recognized pro- 
perty of Silenus, cf Lucr. IV 1169 Simula silena ac satura est. 
The explanation supercilii^ prominentibus seems, aa often, to 
have found its way into the text from the margin, the word being 
significatione niani/esta and requiring no further elucidation, 
cf Non. 36, 14 Emungi ex manifesta sigmjicatione manat If 
the significatio is manifesta is it not futile to mention it ? For 
non unum I would write nanum. The open a has been written 
Uj as often, and then nunum has been corrected to mmum {non 
imum). The quotation will then scan as a line and a haJf of 
trochaic tetrameters, and the whole passage wiJl run 
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Silones dicti stgnificcUione manifesta, Varro yvdSOi aeavrov. 

N6nne nanum scHhwnt esse grdndihus sttp^rdliis, 
SUonem qtiadrdtum, 

a description reminding one closely of the picture given of 
Labrax, Plant. Rud. 317 R 

Recaluom clc silonem senem, statutum, uentriosum, 
Tortis supercUiis, &c. 

XXVII 24 (Varro Sat Men. 432 B). 

de lacte ac cera tarentina. 

Read terentina, the old spelling, of which a trace is preserved 
in V (cetera retina V\ cetera rentina V), cf. Macrob. iii 18, 13 
Ifttx terentina dicitur..,De qua in lihro Fauorini. Quod quidam 
Tarmtinas ones uel nuces dicunt, quae sunt terentinae, a tereno, 
quod est Sabinorum lingua molle. 

xxvin 12. Varro Sesqueulixes. Quo cum ire uellemus, 
chuius flare. UU corpori aerinas compedes impositas uideo. 

This is the reading of H' P V. has quoque ire. F* L read 
sesque ire, omitting ulixes quocum. !P has quocumque ire, which 
is clearly right, conpedes F H L\ inpositas L\ 

Read (with Buecheler, Varro 473), 

Varro, Sesqueulixe; Quocumqus ire uellemus, obuius flare. 
Ubi corpori asrinas conpedes inpositas uideo. 

ib. 18. Coagulum a coagendo, quod est colligendo. 

Varro, Hoc continet coagulum conuiuia. 

Read colligando: so uolantes and uolentes are constantly 
confused. 

xxxrv 23 (Plaut. Mil. Glor. 4) 

Praestringat oculorum adem in acie hostibus, 
aciem in aciem F L. 

Perhaps the simplest way of restoring the metre would be 
to substitute fostibus for hostibus, cf. Paul. 84, 5 antiqui dicebant 



fostem pro hoste. So Professor Nettleahip has suggested fordeo 
for kordeOf Plaut. Asio. 706 K. 

Dmnam hercle iam de kordeo tolutim ni haduas. 

XL VIII 10. Varro, Ta<f>f} M^ptirwov, JJt antiqid mstri in 
domibm latericiis paukdwtn modo lapidibus siiffmdatis, 

Ut should probably be omitted. The Mas, give 

tafe menippu antiqui H^. tantiqvi H' L P V. santiqui 
(dc) F". nostri in rightly, nostrun L*, nostrum W JJ P V, 
lapidiim alh 

ib. 21. Parockus: a graeco tract urn est nomen, quod uekimla 
praehmt; oyr^jLara enim graece latine uehicula appeUantur. Et 
est officii genus quod admtnistrantihm paret. VwrrQ^ Sesqm- 
ulijie; Hie enim omnia erat; idem sacerdos, praetor, parockus ; 
denique idem senatmj idem populi capttt. 

The Mss. have the folio wing variations. 

Fara^os all, 
pmeeat or preeat all 
hoc schemate, sechemate^ or scemate, alL 
erit K\ 

paratos F H' L. paracos IT P V. 
populus all. 

Kaput (m) F. kaput H*. 

Editors are agreed in changing praeeat to praeheat, but 
praeeai seems clearly right* The explanation given shews that 
Nonius derives the word not from 7rap€x^> but from irapd 
S')(p^ (unless the passage from quod — appelUmtur is a marginal 
gloss) ; and it is surely more pointed and therefore more 
Varronian to say, that a man is his own outrider, than that he 
is his own postmaster. 

The erit of is a mere slip, corrected by the same hand. 
Caput is probably nothing but a marginal gloss on probosois, 
the next lemma but one, which has found its way into the text. 
In F it is written with a capital and looks like a later addition. 

XLix 6. Varro seicagesi (400 E), Tntfenisse se cum dor mire 
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coepisset tarn glaber quam socrates, esse factum eridum e pilis 
alhis cum prdbosdde, 

claher PL. 
socratts all. 

caluum esse factum eridum all. 

The passage occurs again 106, 13. There the Mss. all give 
socrates galham esse factum. 

I would suggest tam glaber quam socratis calua, "As smooth 
as Socrates' bald-pate," which accounts fairly well for the 
variations of the Mss. and adds greatly to the force of the 
passage. 

LViii 1. Agilerriy oelerem, ah agendo, Sisenna Hist. iii. 
Agilem dari facilemque uictoriam neque fossas aut helium 
remoratum. 

So the Mss. Editors alter to uallum remoraturum, but the 
text will construe as it stands, and surely gives a more vigorous 
sense. A general addressing his soldiers is supposed to say, 
** You have before you a victory in the open field (agilem and 
fadlem are meant to suggest agendo and fadendo), not siege- 
works and lingering hostilities." 

Lix 5. Nefarii proprietatem Varro patefadt a farre, quod 
adoreum est, in quo scelerati uti non deheant; non triticum sed 
far. Hoc quoque idem adsignificat, quod qui indigni sunt qui 
uivmvt, nefarii uocantur. 

adhorreum L\ adhoreum L*. adoreum FHPVD'MO. 
adreum C X. 

gt^FH^L'D'MO. inquoWVFYGB'X. 

It is very tempting to retain the adhorreum of L, and read 
qu^ adoreum est, id est adhorreum, quo. The in may fairly 
represent the lost id, and Varro may easily have intended to 
connect the word with ad horreo (quo scelerati uti non> deheant); 
non triticum sed far seems a mere gloss. 

LXI 19. Quod est inter duos sulcos elata terra didtur porca, 
quod ea seges frumentum porridt. 

The Mss. of Nonius give secus, those of Varro seges. For 
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porridti the Mss. of Nonius give portngit^ those of Van'o povfigii 
or porrigaL Festus and Paul us 2S8 and 239 say PorccLS quod 
po rrigani fr ii mentu m. 

Seges and porricit are both very difficult to explain. Should 
we not retain seem and read quod ea secus fr amentum porrigitur^ 
" because it stretches side by side with the rows of com'^l 
(Fest. and Paul* 213 and 219 quod pormnt aqiiam frumentw 
nocereJ) 

Lxu 12. KoXa enim graeci lig^ut dicttnt ut Homents, 
The reference seems to be to Homer, Hymn Merc. 11 2, 
IIoXAfi Si icdjxava xaXa tcarovBditii ivl ^60pi^ 

LSIii 5, Ennius lib. XYiii. gruma derigere dixit degrumure 
ferrum* Ludlius lib. nr. 

Viamque 

Begrumabis uti castris mensor facit oliTn. 

derigere L P. dirigere F H* 
degrumari F H L P"* V. degrumare P*, degrumaids F H L Y, 
grumams P. ut castris F H L P V. 

I would read 

gruma d&rigere dixit degrumari fermm. 
, Luc, lik UL Viamque 
Degrumatus utif &o, 

retaining the deponent form in each case. All the Mss. but 
P* give degrumari, and degrumatus is as near as degrumabis to 
the Ms3. degrumauis. 

LXV 7* Cicero Alcionibus, 

Hunc geniiit claris delapsus ab astrisj 
Praeuius aurorae^ solis noctisqiie satelles. 

E.ead Lucifer hunc gmuit, &a 

The reference is clearly to Lucifer (Hesper-Phosphor, solis 
noctisquB satelles)^ who was father of Ceyx, the husband of 
Alcyooe. 

Ct Ov. Met. XI 271 Lucifero gmiitore satus. 
ih. !146 Lucifero genitus. 
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Lxxm 30. Atri dies dicuntur quos nuno nefastoB uel poster os 
dicunt. 

For posteros Bongars suggested improspero8, Quicherat 
prcLeposteros. Posteros is however right. The day following 
the Kalends, Nones and Ides was an unlucky day, so that 
posterus dies came to mean dies nefastus, cf. Macrob. I 16. 24 
P(mtifices statuisse postridie omnis Kalendas, Nonas, Idus 
atros dies habendos, ib. 23 post sacrifidum die postero celebratum 
male cessisse conflictum. 

Lxxv 21. Ahscondidit pro ahscondit. 
So alone rightly, other Mss. have ahscondit pro ahscon- 
didit or ahscondit pro ahscondit. 

LXXVII 15. 

Betere, id est ire^ Varro,,.hetere ixissit 
Pacuuius, vos...hetite. 
Idem. . .prohihet hetere. 

Buecheler (Varro 553), and Ribbeck in the two passages 
of Pacuvius, read haetere, but it may be doubted whether the 
Mss. here do not rather favour the spelling hitere, which is rea<l 
by all the Mss., including in one instance the Ambrosian, in the 
two passages where the word occurs in Plautus. 

In the lemma here the readings are 

hetere WLFY. haetere FWCDilO. 

In the passage from Varro 

haetereF'UG DM.0. hetere W FY. hretereFK haretere 
H\ haeterat L\ 

In the first passage from Pacuvius 
hihite F H L P* V. hihihite F. 
In the second hetere F H L P V. 

In the lemma the weight of authority is rather in favour of 
hetere. Baetere is supported by F and the extract Mss., but has 
against it the powerful group H' P V supported by L. In the 
passage from Varro haetere is supported by F* L and the extract 

e 

Mss., hetere again by W P V. The hritere of F^ points to hitere 
(bitere corrected to hetere), the haretere of is a misunder- 

CLe 

standing of hretere in F. 



In the first passage from Varro bibtte points clearly to 
bitite, the bibibite of P looking like a recorreciion to bitite. In 
the other passage tbe whole Mss. authority is in favour of betere. 
The general result seems to point to bitere corrected to betere 
and baetere. It must be remembered that for books i — III 
can no longer be regarded as an independent authority. 

LXXX 31, 

Bellosum, bellicoswnii Coelius^ Turn beUum suscitare cmari 
contra bellomm genus. 

So Quicherat: the Mas. read 

Tdntum bdlum s^citare cdnari aduersdrios 
G6ntra bellos'^m gmus, 

and white Coelius is supported by F L and the extract Mss., 
caedlius is given by P V, Editors seem generally agreed 
that the language is not that of a comedian, and adopt the 
reading coelius. But it ia surely singular that a passage from 
a historian should be in perfect trochaic metre, and it must not 
be forgotten that, when H'' P V are opposed to F L, they are 
right in some seven cases out of nine. On the whole it seems 
safer to restore the passage to Caecilius, The language is no 
doubt above the level of ordinary comedy, but it is perhaps not 
incompatible with the recognised gravitas of Vaecilius, 

LXxxni 10. Luciliiis xxx 

Clwuda una est pedibus cariosis mensa liboni. 
So Quicherat. Lucian Mueller reads 

Plauta una est pedibus cariosis mers Libiteimii 
or Tiunstrua I'^ans, 

supposing the reference to be to some old hag of the day, 
Pedibm cariosis however seems to suggest a table, or some 
similar article of furniture, rather than a human being. 

The Mss. readings are as follows : 
plauda FLF^Y, plaunV\ 

mem a all 

iabim h \ liham F^ H' L P V. 
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Clauda may be right, but the plaun of seems to point to 
n 

an original plavda, i.e. plavda corrected to planda or plancla, 
(cl and d being for all practical purposes interchangeable). 
Plancla would be a diminutive of planca a plank or board, a 
word which is not found in extant Latin literature earlier than 
Palladius. It was however in use in old Latin as we learn from 
Paul. 231. 3 Plancae tabular planae. 

Starting from mensu iabino the reading of F', which is 
regularly to be preferred when it stands alone, menmla suggests 
itself at once. Bino seems to represent the name of some 
proverbial or notorious pauper, the IriLS temporum. I would 
suggest mailt, m and h being frequently interchanged; c£ Persius 
VI 56 praesto eat mihi Manius heres. So in explaining the 
origin of the proverb multi Mani Ariciae, Festus 8. v. says, 
Sinniiis Capito ait turpes et deformes signijicari. 

The line would then run 

Plancla (clavda?) una est pedihus carioais mensula Mani, 

Lxxxiv 4. Conspidllum unde conspicere possis, Plautus 
Medico. 

In conspicillo ohaeruaham pallium adseruaham. 

So Quicherat. The Mss. give conspicilium without ex- 
ception, and conspidlioy except L*, which has conspilio. The 
majority of Mss. have in conspicilio adseruaham pallium obser- 
nabam, F^ L omit adseruaham pallium, reads Plautus obser- 
uabam msdico in consp. &c. These Mss. varieties seem to 
suggest that in the original Ms. obseruabam was omitted, and 
then restored from the margin, ousting adseruabam pallium in 
F^ L, and being inserted in the wrong place in O. Perhaps 
the simplest way of restoring metre and sense may be 

Hinc in conspicillo obseruabam ddseruabam pdllium, 

ib. 6. Colustra lac nouum in mammis, Luc, lib. vm. 
Hiberam insulam fomento omnicolore colustra. 

Columnum F'. Columnam L\ Colustra lumnam cet. 
lacconere giumere mammis F". lacchonere iunmi mammis 

cet. 
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Bera F*. Beram LV Ifiheram cet* 
ifisnam V*. 

Colmtra F. cohistra F'WLF Y. 

The extract Mss. omit columnum al together j and give simply 
Colustra Laberius, 

I have previously argued that we have here a comhiDation 
of two glosses, and this view is strongly corroborated by the 
evidence of and the extract Mss. Columnum should probably 
be read with P. It may be an old genitive plural either from 
columen or columnum^ and Nonius could hardly quote columnani 
as honeste or notie dictum. Lacconere gitim looks like lacunar 
regium, a gloss introduced from the margin and, like many of 
the explanations in this book, not to be attributed to Nonius, 
The rest of the line seems very uncertain, but conjectures should 
start from hera, the reading of F^, not from hibera or kiberanit 
which looks like an obvious correction- 

xcix 24. Desahulure perfode7% &c, 

Besiibalare FH L P all the extract Mss. have dmiherare. 

Is desuberare a further corruption of dembulavB, or is it not 
rather tbe relic of a lost lemma, contaiuingj like the one follow- 
ing and the two immediately preceding, a quotation from the 
Satires of Yarro ? Desuberare would mean to remove the 
bark,'' to abrade, just as discobinare immediately preceding 
means "to take off the sawdust/' to graze. This suits the 
explanation perfodere^ and is exactly parallel to our English 
slang-phrase *■ to bark your shins/' 

C 4, M alio loco idem ( Varro) (5S8 b). 

Quid mihi somnus si dormitio toUitur. 
Quo tnihi somnos* Buecheler, 

Quo mihi somno F H L P Y with the extract Mss., except 
C, which alone reads somuos. 

Will not somno stand, on the authority of Yerg. Aen, IT 99, 

quo nujhc certamine tanto? 
and Hon Ep. i 5. 12, 

Quo mihi fortuna si non conceditur uti ? 
which latter is precisely similar in form to the present passage. 
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It may be noticed that the Mss. of Horace vary between 
quid and quo, fortuna and fortunas. 

cvn 4. Varro Bimarco (47 B.). 

Ipsum propter uix liberti semiatrati exequiantur. 

So Buechelef with the Mss. Vix liberti however seems 
somewhat suspicious. Should we not read uix sex liberti 
(VIXVILIBERTI) ? The change is a slight one, and adds 
much to the picture. 

ib. 28. Laberius in Centonario. (Lab. 24 R) 

Quare tarn arduum 
Ascendasi an concupisti eugium scindere. 

The simplest way of restoring the metre seems to be 

Quare tarn drduum 
Ascenda^ t an cdncupiuisti eAgium mi scindere, 

or eiHgium rescindere. 

cxii 6. (Pomp. 176 R). 

Verum illi ualent qui luctantur leonibus. 

Ribbeck ui luctantur cum, 
I would prefer 

Virum iUi [valid£] ualent qui luctantur lednibus. 

The phrase ualide ualere occurs Plant. Pers. 426, and the 
double alliteration seems to add to the vigour of the line. 

cxviii 15. (Pomp. 145 R). 

gaudet si cui quid boni. 

sicui P alone, rightly, sicut H L P V with extract Mss. 
quid extract Mss. rightly, qui F H L P V. 

cxix 3. Deum W is a mere copyist's blunder, F has deam 
with the other Mss. 

cxxi 12. Hostire est conprim^ere, recedere, dictum ab hostia. 

Hostire, offendere, cedere. 

conprimere, cedere F* alone. 
I feel no doubt that we should read here 



Hoatire est conpnmere, caedere, 
Hosiire, offendere, Sc. 

Caedere by dittogmphy of re has becoma recedere, caedere 
has tben been suggested in the margin, and the correction has 
found its way into the wrong place of the text, has it in the 
right place in the first line, but has not deleted it in the second, 

cxxvi 31 (Laberius 65 B.). 

Aeqnum ardnmm indigna iniquat CQntumelia. 
So Ribbeck. The Mss. have 

indigimt P"* L D M X. mdignmit C. indignantt P V. 
I would suggest 

Aiquum animum indigndtione iniquat contumSia. 

cxxvii 17 {Caedlius 136 Kl 

Libera essem iamdiu 
HabuisBBin ingmio si sto amatores mihi. 

iamdiu siston abutores mihi F* L (cet omX 
ia^ndiu siston habuissem ingefiio F\ 
ia mdiu habuissem ingenio si ston H' P V. 
Bead 

Si istSc hahuissem ingiivio amatords mihi. 

The n of siston probably represents the A of habuissem, which 
the reading of F^ L {abutores i,e, ahuissem amatores) shews to 
have disappeared from the original Ms. 

cxxrx 25 (Enniua 327 B.). 
inimicitiam atque amicitiam in frontem pr&mptam gero. 
infronte F*. in frontem cet 

cxxxviii 6. Mercatis pro meroaUbm^ Sail, Hist V. Ceteri 
negotia sequebantur familiaria legatorum aut tribunorum et pars 
sua, oommeatibus mercatis, 

mercatibm V. mercantibus cet. 

la mercatis used in a passive sense, the explanation being 
altogether wrongj or should we accept the explanation mercan- 
tibus and read commeantibus mercatis t 
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CL 17. Et eo plectuntur poetae qtiam mio uitio saepius 

Ductahilitate nimia uestra aut perperitudine, 
Quicherat alters ductabilitate to dmti uilitate, but ducta- 
hilitate is surely right. 

IhbictahiUtate dmmi nimia uistra aut perperitiidine 
restores the metre and gives excellent sense. 

CLiii 31. Fateor, sed cur propter te pigrem hose aut liuius 
duhitem parcere capiti. 

pateor F L. proferre P. proterre BP. propterre L. 

proferre seems clearly right. In all the Mss., more especially 
Ij, t is SL constant corruption of /, and in one instance at least 
L reads scaptis for scafis. The line may either be scanned as it 
stands as an anapaestic octonarius, or may be read as a trochaic 
tetrameter by transposing pigrem and haec with Ribbeck. 
Fdtecyr : sed cur prdferre hmc pigrem aiHt huius duhitem pdrcere 
Cdpiti. 

CLiv 3. Prouidere, mouere, ecferre, 

V* has prouedere, which tells somewhat in favour of my 
suggestion progredere, 

ib. 5. Puellascere, ecfeminari uel euirescere, Varro Bais, 
Quod non solum innubae fiunt communis, sed etiam ueteres puellas- 
cunt, et multi pueri puellascunt 

ueteres puellascunt is read by all the Mss. Buecheler (frag. 
44) reads repuella^scunt I would prefer puerascunt We have 
a gradual declension. The innubae become communes, the 
ueteres, pueri, the pueri, puellae. 

ib. 14 (Pomponius 168 R.). 

Quidam apud forum praesente testibus mihi uendidit 

So Ribbeck. The Mss. have quidem for quidam. Should 
we read Quine, n and d being often interchanged ? 

CLVI 25. Varro Synephebo (514 B.). Verere ne manu non 
mittat cum tot romae mendicari honestos audissemus. Dare possis 
mittet quod si non mittet fugies si me audies. Cum tempus 
reuocat ea praecox jest fuga. 

All the Mss. give cum toctro medicarios. 
Journal of Philology, vol. xvi. 1 2 
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Buecheler reads cum tot romae uicarios honestissimos dare 
possisy mittet, &c. which gives excellent sense but is rather wide of 
the Mss. I would suggest mendicarier. 

It may be noticed that cxxxvii. 22, V alone have men- 
dicarier, mmdicaries FLPC. mendicares D. mendicaes M. 
The change from mendicaries to mendicarios is a very easy one. 

CLVii 22 Varro (324 B.). itaque si plurea dies inter medici 
discessum et aduentum pollinctoris interfuerunt 

alone medici. medicis L\ medicos H* L' V. 

medici seems to have been corrupted to medicos through the 
influence of the neighbouring inter, though it is possible as 
Prof. Havet suggests that medicos represents medicor: i.e. medi- 
comm. 

CLXiii 3. Pingue positum pro imperito et inepto, Cicero 
Acad. nil. Qmd ipsi Antiocho pingue uidetur et sibi.ipsum 
contrarium. 

So Quicherat. For imperito the Mss. have inpedito or in- 
pedimento. 

Inpedito is surely preferable. 

CLXXI 24 (Varro 1 B.). 

Ita sublimis sperihus 
lactato uolitantis altos nitens trudito. 

The Mss. read iactato nominatuo (nominatiuo V^) uolitantis, 
for which Buecheler suggests 

iactato homines at uolitantis, 

it seems however perhaps more probable that Quicherat is right 
in regarding nominatiuo as a marginal note on sublimis. Has 
not animos fallen out after the antis of uolitantis t The pas- 
sage will then run 

Ita sublimis spiribus 
Idctato uolitdntis animos dltos nitens tr&dito, 

altos being proleptic after trudito. The idea recalls Pindar, 
Pythian Ode viii 89—91 

€\7r/So9 Trkrarai 
viroTTTepoi^ dvopiai^. 
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CLXxii 6 (Attius 176 R). 

Quorum crudelitatem nunquam vlla explet satias san- 
guinis. 

The excellent authority has cruditatem (crudelitatem 
with the el dotted out), making a trochaic tetrameter, and this 
is surely right, as there seems a special appropriateness in the 
combination of cruditatem and satias. 

CLXXiv 34 (Afranius 177 R.)- 

Vide ut puellam curent, conforment iube. 

Inde ut Ribbeck The Mss. give 
uide ad FL. uide at W V. 
Is not the simplest correction 

Vidednt puellam c^rent, conformant iube, 

i.e. tell them to see that they have the bride ready. 

CLXXViii 18 (Pomponius 23 R). 

Clandestine tacitus taxim perspectaui per cauiim. 

The excellent alone has cauum {cautum with the t dotted 
out) all the rest cautum, 

ib. 22 (Pomp. 179 R). 

lam istam calv^m colafis comminuissem testatim tibi. 

So F* L V omit caluam. Is not the unusual rhythm 
purposely introduced, like the alliteration, to add to the energy 
and distinctness of the words ? 

CLXXix 17 (Attius 86 R.). 

Sed quaenam ha£c est mulier funesta ueste tonsu lugubn. 
funesta V alone, funeste V*. funestat cet. 

CLXXXVii 8. demptionem uel decerptionem, 
decerptionem P rightly, decreptionem cet. 

cxcii 3 (Att. 322 R). 

Cum Scamandriam undam salso sanctam obtecd sanguine. 

So Quicherat and Ribbeck (the Mss. have obtexus), but 
surely obtexi is a singular word to use of dyeing a river with 
blood. Should we read obtinod from obtinguo ? The word does 

12—2 
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not seem to be found elsewhere, but obfuco and similar com- 
pounds are frequent. Ohtinxi is even nearer to the Mss. than 
ohtexi as the lost n may be represented by the u of ohtexus, 

ib. 33 (Pac. 397 R). 

Postquam calamitas plures annos aruas ccUuitur, 

I would read conplures (cplures) for the sake of the allitera- 
tion. 

ecu 28. Praeterea Tuscis resoluta crine capillus. 

For Tuscis the Mss. have ttisis, which is no doubt a corrup- 
tion of fusis. We should read apparently 

Praeterea fusus resoluta crine capillus. 

cciii 30 (Pac. 382 R). 

Voce suppressa, mxitato fronte, uultu turbido. 

For mutato the Mss. have innato or innata. Many emenda- 
tions have been oflFered, but no one seems to have suggested 
minato, which makes excellent sense, and requires the slightest 
possible alteration of the Mss. 

ccvii 5. Transgressus fiuuiam quae secundum Herculaneum 
ad mare pertinebat. 

pertinehat F® H V. perfinebat F* L. 

Is perfinebat a corruption of pertinebat, or was the original 
reading perflu£bat, corrupted to perfinebat, and corrected to per^ 
tinebati Perfluebat seems the exact word required, on the 
other hand pertinebat is rather nearer to the Mss. 

CCXV 13. Varro ovo<; \vpa^ (368 B.). Et id dicunt suam 
Briseidem proditcere, quae eius neruia tractare solebat. 

So Buecheler. F' alone gives neruia and tractare, other 
Mss. have neruias and traciare. 

ccxvi 8 (Varro 549 B.). 

Nec multinummus piscis ex salo captus. 

Nec muliunummus Buecheler. F® alone has multinummus 
{multumnummus with one stroke of the u, and the m, dotted 
out). Other Mss. multum nummus. 
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ccxx 9. Infriasse aeni papauerem. 

The Mss. have infriaa sene here, Chans. 83. 26 K simply 
infriasse. We should surely read infriassere papauerem. 

ccxxi 25 (Afranius 115 R). 

Pulcre hoc incendi rogum. 
Ardety tenetur: hoc sepulcro sepeliet. 

sepeliet F L. sepelicet H*. saepe licet V. 

The rogum in question seems to be that of a person qui 
periturus est amove. I would suggest, adopting the reading of 
H* V, which is regularly to be preferred to that of F L, 

Ardity tenetur : hdc sepulcro s^pelietur : {licet. 

taking the whole line in a metaphorical sense. The copyist s 
eye might easily pass from eli to Hi. 

ccxxix 12. Turdi masculini sunt generis ut plerumque 
tectum est. Feminini Varro, Quinquatribus. Tu medicum te audes 
dicere cum in ehorato lecto ac purpureo peristromo curare uideas 
aegrotum et eius prius aluum quam rvXrjv suhducere malis. 

So Buecheler, Varro 447. 

pleniF\ pledi F^K'LY. 

conta F L. contra ff V. 

caudes audes F H L V. 

cum in F^ cum i F* H' L V. 

purpureo peristoro F' V. purpureo peristo F* L. 

priu^ album all. 

quam typen all. 

It seems clear that a passage, probably from Varro, con- 
taining an example of turdayfeminino, has dropped out, together 
with another pair of masculine and feminine words, the feminine 
of which is represented by typen in the example. The clue 
to this passage seems to be given by Martial ii. 16. The 
Zoilus of the day is shamming ill in order to shew oflF the 
magnificence of his bed-furniture. Varro is supposed to say 
to his medical attendant, " What ! you call yourself a doctor, and 
fail to see that you must remove his love of display, the cause 
of his disease, before you can deal with his (pretended) consti- 
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patioa, whicli is only the effect." Remove the cause and the 
effect will disappear with it 

Starting as usual from F*, I would suggest [Typhus mascu- 
Uno. Typke] feminino, Yarro, Quinquatribm, Tu KXivtxoy te 
aiides dicere, cum in eborato lecto ac purpurea pm^iroj/io cuhare 
uideas aefjrotum, et eiiis priiis aluum qiiam ttfpken suhda<}ere 
malis, 

Isid. XVII 9, 101 has Ti/phus het*ba quae se ab aqtta in flat, 
unde etimn ambitiosorum et sibi placentium hornimmi tumor 
ti/phus apj>ellaim\ tv<^ in Greek is the name of a plant used 
for atuffingj but I do not know that it is ever used in a meta- 
phorical sense. Contra seems an obvious conjecture for conta^ 
and caudes mides simply a dittography of audes, Te audm has 
been corrupted to taudes and caudes, and the duplicate reading 
is due to a correction superscribed ; KXtvt correspondH fairly well 
to Pleiii, though it is possible that the vocative of a proper 
name {Plini ?) has been combined into one word with Kkivacoy. 

ccxxx 25 (Attius S48 K). 

IphidamanteM neci 

DarSf tiirbat mdgum^ mdiat moeros dissicit 

difidamantem F H. diffidam antem L V. 
ne cider € turbai uulgum ambigua ctccius euitat alL 
The words ambigua accius are clearly introduced from the 
previous example. Is it not also practically certain that fie 
cidere (neci dare I) is a gloss on euitat I Omitting these words 
the line will run 

Ifidamantem euitat^ uulgum iiXrhat^ moeros dissicit 

ccxxxi 19. Salt. Hist lib. I : Etmox FufidiuSy aduenisns 
cum legiQiiibuSj postquam iantas spiras, kaud facilem pugnantibus 
iiadum (&c. 

Editors seem generally to alter tantas spiraSf but the pas- 
sage is quite good Latin as it stands. We know from Festus 
iiSO s.v. that Spira was used in old Latin of a troop of men, 

Enniiis quidem hommnm vmUUudinem ita appellat oum attt 
Spi7'as legionibus nexunt 

J. a ONIONS. 
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As the first Editor of Propertius with an English commen- 
tary, I may be allowed, perhaps, the privilege of making, after 
a" long interval of years, a few further remarks, partly bearing 
on Mr Housman's " Emendationes Propertianae " in the last 
number of the Journal, but mainly as supplementary to his 
many ingenious and plausible corrections of a difficult and 
corrupt text. 

I have no intention of criticising Mr Housman at length ; 
but I shall venture to express a doubt whether, among many 
shrewd and thoughtful suggestions, he has not proposed to 
disturb some of the received readings without sufficient cause. 
Not to go beyond the first elegy, i. 1, 19 — 24, on which six 
verses he has written eight pages of notes (p. 25 — 33), I am by 
no means convinced of the soundness of his alterations. The 
editions give 

At vos, deductae quibus est fallacia lunae, 
Et labor in magicis sacra piare focis. 

I should not myself accept here either pellada for fallacia, or 
fata piare for sa^ra piare. Still less, in the following lines, can 
I approve the proposed reading. 

Tunc ego crediderira et manes et sidera vobis 
Posse Cytinaeis ducere carminibus. 

Here the received reading is 

Tunc ego crediderim vobis, et sidera et amnes 
Posse, &c. 

" Then would I put faith in you, (when you boast) that you can 
make both the stars and the rivers go which way you will," Le. 
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the stars fall from the eky and the rivers go back wards from 
their source a I see no objection to ducei^e in the sense of 
making them follow your wilL*' But I ha^e a serious objec- 
tion to Mr Housman'a emended verse, which, as it appears to 
me I would mean, or ought naturally to meaoj *'Theu would I 
entrust both ghosts and stars to you/' 

In any other sense, vobts is surely out of place. My objec- 
tion to peUacia is, that it means " allurement/' and that coaxing 
the moon to come down from the sky" is not the correct 
description of the irresistible power of magic spells. I think 
fallama practically means *' trick/* '* cunning art/* exei*cise of 
secret power/' I should not be too hard on a poet who is 
writing under the constraint of metre. Again, pellacia is a 
word barely iu use. 

As for jnare, which is a favourite word with Proper tius^ I 
cannot doubt that it represents Ayi^uv^ to consecrate on the 
altar offerings to Hecate. 

In 33 of the same elegy, where in me seems the ablative, 
"in my case/* it wou!d be an improvement to read l&ges ex&rcet 
amaras, for ?iocte, albeit Ovid (I think) has noatw amarior 
imihra est Mr Housman reads me nou nostra^ «fec, I suppose 
nostra is the Venus of both the lovers. 

In the next eleg}^, I should award the highest praise to hia 
fidgore anqidrere (I should prefer acquirere) amantes, for vulgo 
conquirere (aquirere)- Mr Housman should have pointed out, 
in his own favour, that cult it and /also candore preceding mean 
the very same thing, viz. personal adornment and *'sham 
beauty/' 

Here (i, % 13) I will introduce a suggestion of my own, 

For 

Litora nativis persuadent picta lapillia, 

I would read persqualent, ** are all rough with coloured pebbles^" 
The compound does not occur; but sqitaleiit is evidently the 
word wanted. The emphasis is on nativis, pebbles produced on 
the spot, not imported like the Indian gems. 

The most serious difficulty I feel is the acceptancej on a?n/ 
grounds of probability, of Mr Housman's wholesale system of 
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transposition. This is, indeed, periculosae plenum opus aleae, a 
method to be followed with the greatest caution and judgment. 
It is conceivable that a poet, in the furor scribendi, may add 
here and there a couplet that reverts to a former sentiment, 
and which might have been more aptly placed in some other 
position. But it is inconceivable that any transcriber, finding 
the true and logical sequence of verses or paragraphs in his 
copy, ABCD, should perversely and illogically write in quite a 
different order BDCA, 

Only one just possible theory occurs to me to account for 
such violent disarrangements having come down to us. The 
writings of Propertius may have been collected and edited at 
first from " scrappy " documents, in which added or interpolated 
lines, or some " scripta in tergo," were copied into wrong places. 
But how a couplet, say, in Bk. iii or iv, can be carried back to 
some elegy in Bk. i, with anything like a reasonable probability, 
this, I confess, I cannot see. 

Dismissing Mr Housman with the assurance that I have 
studied his valuable paper (transpositions and all) with the 
greatest care, I will add a few suggestions of my own. 

In i 15, 29, 

multa prius vasto labentur flumina ponto, 

the context requires orta, " rivers shall have their source in and 
flow from the sea instead of towards it," — avay iroraiMov irrir^aL 
If orta were wrongly read or wrongly written ulta, it would 
certainly pass into multa. Mr Palmer reads altay which is an 
epitheton otiosum ; and muta does not seem probable. Compare 
iii 19, 6, Fluminaque ad fontis sint reditura caput. 
In 116,9, 

nec possum infamis dominae defendere noctes, 

where Mr Housman proposes voces, I suggest noxas, " the insults 
brought on me by a disreputable woman." To this word ha^ 
inter refers just below, i.e. "one of these insults is to be called 
crudelis*' &c. Has inter (noctes) certainly has no meaning. 

I cannot help singing a paean of evprjKa on the perplexing 
distich of the same elegy, 23 — 4 ; 
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Me mediae noctes (noctts H,), me sidera prona iacentem, 
Frigidaque Eoo me dolat aura gelu. 

Read, verberai aura,— which, as it seems to me, the context 
absolutely requires, — and (perliaps) me mudidae noctes. A tran- 
Bcriber, mistaking the quantity of eoo, and reading fiigida eoo 
me I verbemtj as in Virg. Georg. i, 288, terras mvrat eons, may 
have led the next copyist to seek a synonym of verherat in 
Horace's fuste dolat (Sat. i. 5, 23). A good Latinist would 
say, "me pater, me frater iniustaque premit noyerca," or "in- 
iusta me premit novercaj" but not me pater, me frater, iniusta- 
que me premit noverca." 

The passage in L 19, 16 — 20, is exceedingly difficult 

et Tellus hoe ita lusta sinat 
Quamvis te longae remorentur fata senectae, 
Cara tamen lacrimis oasa futura raeis. 
Quae tu viva mea possis sentire favilla 1 
Turn mihi non nllo mors sit amaia loco. 

Here I propose, '' at Tellus haec ita iusta sinat/* i.e. sijmi 
fieri, where iiista, as in iiL 7, 9, are funeral obsequies/' The 
Earth, as a power influencing both lives and deaths, is asked to 
allow Cynthia to survive even the aged poet, and to be suffi- 
ciently strong and able to throw incense, to mark her affection, 
on his funeral pile. Compare ii, 13, 29, 

Oaculaque in gelidis pones suprema labellia, 
Cum dabitur Syrio munere pleniis onyx. 

Here tlierefore I would place a comma at siriat, and regard 
the true syntax to be Binat — futura esse* Then me remorentur, 
and lacrimis tuis, and syffire for sentire. In iv. 8, 84, the poet 
uses this verb meaning " to fumigate with incense/* OetovcrOai 
(Eur, Hel. 8G6), and Yirgil (Georg. iv. 241) has sitffire thynio. 
The mea Cling of the passage thus amended is as follows r— ' May 
earth grant that my obsequies may be conducted thus" (the 
poet seems writing in a serious illness) ; that however long I 
may live, my bones may yet be bedewed by your tears, and 
that you, yet in life (and aged as yon may be), may be able to 
throw incense on my pyre,*' 
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In iL 9, 7, for " visura et quamvis nunquam speraret Ulixen," 
where Mr Housman writes, " perhaps visururriy* I read venturum, 
which the context seems absolutely to require. 

In the beautiful verses on the loves of Aurora and Tithonus 
(ii. 18, 12), for lavit equos the epithet sedida suggests pawY, i.e. 
gave them a bait before starting on the journey. Possibly the 
cioc^ poeta had in view II. viii. 564, 

tmroc Sk Kpl XevKov ipemofi^voi Koi okvpa^, 
earaore? irap o'^^ea^iv ivdpovov rjdi fiifivov. 

In ii. 11, 6, for humano corde volare deum, which is unintel- 
ligible, I suggest kumana sorte, "in a human shape," "under 
the conditions of humanity." For deum is contrasted ; Cupid, 
though a god, carries bow and arrow like a human creature. 
So in ii. 20, 12, a company of little Cupids {turba minuta) 
exclaim, intereaty qui nos non putat esse deos. 

In ii. 28, 27, we should read qm sis (for sit) formosa perido. 
Cynthia, conversing in the under world with the heroines whom 
Jupiter has loved, will tell Semele the risk she (Cynthia) has 
incurred by her beauty; and Semele, says the poet, from her 
own experience, will believe it. 

In ii. 31, 9, 

Hie equidem Phoebo visus mihi pulchrior ipso 
Marmoreus tacita carmen hiare lyra, 

read hie quidam. " A certain person *' means a statue of Augus- 
tus himself, attired as Phoebus, and playing the lute. Perhaps 
this suggests a new point in the description of the Palatine 
Library, which this ode commemorates. Mr Palmer reads 

Hie Phoebus Phoebo visus mihi pulchrior ipso, 

but the point of this is not clear, as the god himself is men- 
tioned below (16), "Pythius in longa carmina veste sonat." 
In iii. 4, 3, 

parat ultima terra triumphos, 
Tigris et Euphrates sub tua iura fluent, 

Mr Housman reads Thybris, et — Jluet. I think wo may improve 
on his suggestion by reading 
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Thybris, ut Euphrates sub sua iura fluat 

Here "Tiber" is in exegesis to ultima terra, i.e. Italy as opposed 
to Parthia. Thus the Tiber desires that the Euphrates should 
become subject to it. 

In iii. 6, 28, possibly we should read unguihus for anguihus ; 
the witch scratches up bones with her long nails. But exectis 
cannot mean, I suppose, uncut," and hand sectis does not seem 
probable. Mr Housman reads exuctis anguibics, which I do not 
understand. 

In iii. 18, 10, 

errat et in vestro spiritus ille lacu, 

Mr Housman reads inferno. Rather, perhaps, infesto, " haunted," 
— a very " weird " verse. 

I conclude by oflfering a meed of praise to Mr Housman for 
his clever correction of iv. 7, 4, Tihure ad extremam nuper 
huraata viam, for murmur ad extremae viae, which is nonsense. 
Her burial at Tibur, on the banks of the Anio, where the road 
ended, is indicated in ver. 85 (if we so read with Mr Palmer), 

Hie sita Tiburna iacet aurea Cynthia terra. 
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ADVERSARIA. 



Cato. 

Origines II 27 Jordan. Lavini boves immolatos, priusquam 
caederentur, profugisse in siciliam. So the MS. of Daniel's 
Servius, which preserves this fragment on Aen. 10 542. In 
silvam is Brisson*s emendation for in sidliam, and this the 
editors have accepted : I would suggest, in order to account for 
the first syllabic of siciliam, that in vidnam silvam is the right 
reading. 

Horace. 

Carm. 2 2 5 Vivet extento Proculeius aevo, Notus in fratres 
animi patemi. Rutilius Lupus 1 5 (p. 5 Halm) has the fol- 
lowing story of a certain Proculeius to illustrate the figure 
dvaKKaaif;, or taking a word intentionally in a different sense 
from that in which it was meant. Huius modi est vulgare 
illud Proculeianum, Proculeius cum filium suum moneret et 
hortaretur, audacter ex bonis ipsius sumptum facerety quas in 
res vellet atque opus esset, nec turn deniqm speraret libertatem 
licentiamque utendi futuram cum pater decessisset, cui vivo 
patre promisee omnia licerent, filius respondit, non esse se opus 
saepe eadem oratione m^oneri, nec se patris mortem expectare, 
Cui Proculeius pater subiecit, ' Immo orol inquit, ' meam mortem 
expecteSy nec properes moliri at velocius moriar* The anecdote 
is told in a much abridged form by Quintilian (9 3 68). 

If the Proculeius of Horace may be identified with the 
young Proculeius of Rutilius, then animi patemi will gain 
greatly in meaning, * his father's well-known generosity.* Pro- 
culeius treated his brothers (we must suppose) as his father 
had treated him. 
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livy- 

2 21 4 Tanti encores implicant imnporum, aliter apud alios 
ordinatu maffistratibits &c. After err ores I propose to insert 
res J otherwse Impliccint has no object, 

3 5 14i Ut Rommn reditum et iiistiHu7n remissum est, 
caelum visum est ardere plarimo igni, poiientaque alia ant 
obversata oculis aut vanas exterritis ostentavere species. After 
aut some word seems required to balance obversata octdis: 
I propose to insert audita, which might easily have dropped ont 
after aut. Thus we get an intelligible sentence, * portents either 
seen or heard of/ 

Servius. 

Aen. 10 664 ' Ille auteni Amsan' legant: quo si ita est quia 
Aenms 'multa virum demittit corpora morti.* For qm si ita 
e.'it Scholl has proposed quod si ita estj reading for quia Aemas.,. 
morti qui Aeneas .morti ? The right reading may perhaps be 
quod stuUum estf quia &c. 

Aen. 10 705 Face praegnans Cisseis regina Parin creat 
Daniel's Serviuahas the following corrupt note: ^Farin creat* 
plus est quam si dicer et *face praegnans incendit paret* Pos- 
sibly for plus est quam si diceret 'face praegnans incendia parit *: 
the commentator meaning that the mention of Paris's name 
after the epithet face pr(mgna}is is a more powerful touch than 
the use of such a phrase as incendia or ignes iugales (Aen. 7 
320) would have been. 

Digest. 

2 4 20 Sed etiam ah inea et balmo et theatro nmio duhitat 
in ins VQcari licere. Ah inea may perhaps stand for ab lano. 

Lucan. 
1 SI 4. 

Scilicet extremi Pompeium emptique clientes 
CmtinuQ per tot sodabitnt tempora regno ? 

Mr HaskinSj though apparently with some hesitation, refers 
extremi to ' the distant kings in Africa and the East who \vere 
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under the influence of Pompeius/ I confess my inability to 
make sense of extremi, and would suggest that it is a corruption 
for hesterni, * clients of yesterday.' This would, I think, fit in 
excellently with the context, and would be a parallel, as far 
as the expression goes, to Persiuss contemptuous hesterni 
Quirites. 

3 558. 

Tunc in signifera residenti puppe magistro 
Brutus ait : Paterisne acies errare profundi, 
Artihus et certas pelagi? 

The commentators offer no satisfactory explanation of et 
certas: nor do I see how the words are to be translated. Per- 
haps et certqLS is a corruption for expertas. 

7139. 

Tunc omnis lancea saxo 

Erigitur, 

Mr Haskins says erigitur = ' is straightened.' Can erigo 
have this meaning ? I had conjectured derigitur, when I found 
that it is confirmed by Usener's Berne Commenta, saxi pmdere 
curvamen dirigitur contortae lanceae et recurvae. 

Velius Longus, 

P. 49 Keil. */' vero littera interdum eodlis est, interdum 
pinguis, ut in eo quod est * prodit' 'vincit* 'condit* eadlius volo 
sonare. 

For volo sonare I suggest mlt sonari, 

P. 52. Nam quod ex lioc quoque existimant quidam colligi 
posse consonantem esse ('A' litteram) et adsignificantem, quod 
ant a^edens aut recedens immutat significationem, siquidem 
aliud est hira, aliud ira, canam exemplum, Velius Longus goes 
on to observe that the meaning of words is sometimes changed 
by a change of quantity (as in plla and pila) and sometimes by 
a change of accent (as in circum and circAm), The mere fact 
of the change of meaning in such cases as ira and kira is, there- 
fore, not a strong argument for claiming A as a letter. 
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No satisfactory emendation has been offered for canam 
exemplum, nor am I at all confident in the one which I afn 
going to propose, contrarium ponam exemplum, * I will give an 
instance which makes the other way ' : though this would give 
the sense required. 

P. 63. In eo quod est * expectatius * duplicem scriptimem 
quidam esse voluerunt, ut quotiens cum verbo quod est ' expecto 
oppenor * praeposita haec pars orationis fuerity 'e' et * a? ' littera 
contenta sit ; quotiens autem cum verbo quod est * specto ludos/ 
necessaria esse * s ' litterae insertior sit, ut in ipsa quoque scrip- 
tione ambiguitas deducatur eius quod est 'eapectare ilium volo ' 
et ' spectare mihi placet! 

Read perhaps necessariam esse *«' litterae insertionem, ut... 
ambiguitas deluatur. 

Sergius on Donatus. 

P. 520 Keil. Consonantes autem sunt (i et u) cum aliis voca- 
libus in una syllaba praeponuntur, aut cum ipsae inter se in una 
syllaba coniunguntur. Nisi enim et prior sit et in una syllaba 
secum habeat coniunctam vocalem, non erit consonans i vel u. 
Nam ^lulius* et * larbas' cum dids, i consonans non est, licet 
praecedat, quia in una syllaba non habet coniunctam vocalem, sed 
in altera consequmtem. For lulius read lulus: for in lulius 
the first i is consonantal, and the writer can hardly be referring 
to the second i. 

Vergil Aen. 12 158. 

On the words conceptumque excute foedus Conington re- 
marked * It is just possible that there may be a reference to 
the physical sense of conceptum, and that excute may mean 
" render abortive," as, though no instance is quoted of the word 
in that sense, it would be sufficiently appropriate.' I have just 
found a parallel in Scribonius Largus (p. 2 Helmreich), medica- 
mentum quo conceptum excutitur. 
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LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The following words, from the fifth volume of Keil's 
Orammatid Latini, are wanting in the last edition of Georges' 
Handworterbuch : 

nector: Macr. Exc. Bob. 655. 8, a7;^oi/4<jT?;9' nector. 
Stephens' Greek-Latin Glossary (in Labbe) has dyxovKmif;' 
necator (a known word). There is the same confusion between 
nectus and necatus, cf. Osbem in Mai 8. 371 and Hagen Suppl. 
IxvL 10. 'At^oi/otti;? seems to occur in no Greek lexicon. 

passivmeutra : t.t in Phocas 431. 8. ' Neutropassiva* is 
well known. 

pavmentum: lul. Exc. 324. 10, pro pavimento. Compare 
caueo cautus; pavlmentum occurs late, and an inscr. gives 
paimentum, for which see Seelman's Aussprache p. 218. 

piper: Cons. 392. 4, 'I in African Latin'. 

polibo: Pomp. 225. 12, polio et poliam et polibo, nutrio et 
nutriam et nutribo. Nutribo is quoted elsewhere (e.g. by 
Cledonius and Palaemon), but polibo occurs here only. See 
Neue II. 448 foil. 

praedormio: Macr. Exc. Bob. 637. 15 quoted without ref. 
De Vit cites Augustine and the Latin of Irenaeus. 

quia, qvmiamy quod, after scio, praemoneo &c.: Pomp. 224. 
2, 225. 3, &c., Macr. 633. 5. Cf. Ronsch p. 402, Drager ii. p. 
231 foil, Avianus l 2 with Mr ElUs' note. 

rosvm: de Dub. Nom. 589; Labb^ (Cyr.) poZov rosum. 
C£ Du Cange ; de Vit refers to the Digest. 

salmewtum: "verdirbt fur salsamentum Charis. 265. 16; 
lul. Exc. 324. 10 and 327. 15; Cons. 392. 10" Georges. And 
80 Donatus Keil 4. 392. 15, and some glosses. But lul. 327. 15 
quotes 'Caper antiquissimus doctor' (100 a.d.) as saying 'salmenta 
Journal of Philology, vol. xvi. 13 
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ne timeas proferre, quia latinum est' (Keil 7. 101. 8), and adds 
* salmentum est purgamentum maiis, salsamentum vero salsugo 
dicitur, in qua liquescit sal ufc sales condiautur,' Cumpare 
Gl. Amploo. OehL 379. 5B and 13, salmentum : quod salibus 
condiraus; Bal). Gl. &c., salmeotura: confectio piscium ; Pla- 
cidus (ed, Hagen), salsamenta sunt omnes res Ealsae, ut pisces et 
sardae. (Cp. Osbern in Mai 8* 558 and Hil deb rand s. v. 
aalamentum.) Tiie grammarians^ notion that salmentum is 
contracted from salsamentum, as if through an intennediate 
salamentum, though upheld lately, is absurd, Seelman's 
examples of dropping out {Ausspracke p. 318) are quite 
different. 

^cutrisj smitnUa : Com, 346. 30, i^'ithoiit re£ Possibly the 
words are confused forms of the common 'scutra^ scutrillus' 
Pomp. 164 24 &c. De Vit, overlooking Consentius, quotes 
only 'scutrilla* from Osbern in Mai 8. 567, but there Mai prints 
scmtilla, which we should probably read scutella (cf, Hagen, 
Suppl 239. 10). Weinhold in Wolfflin's Ardtiv iv. 180 adds 
nothing to the explanation of these forms. 

stetim- Cons. 392. 15 barbarismi, ut si quia dicat. p .stetim 
pro stacim. See S&elman, p, 171. 

stvna (n. pi.): de Unb. Nom. 590. 15, stiria dicuutur ab 
stiUisj quae Vergilius gen ere fe mini no, Varro neutro dixit The 
first part of the note comes from Yerriiis (Pauh ex Fest. 345. 
3 M.)/but it is common in grammarians, and does not, therefore, 
prove the correctness of the second pai't, the reference to Varro 
and the gender. The diminutive 'stiriUum* would point to 
a neuter form, but it appears in many glossaries (e.g. Ball.) as 
sterillum, and Lowe {Prodr. p. 18) holds this to be the proper 
spelling. Weinbold {Gmmwecksel der Demmutma^ Archtv iv, 
179^ — 188) does not seem to mention stirOlum, which is in Du 
Cange (= caprae barba). 

suhinepti: used by Macn Exc, Bob, 632^ 3, qui putant.*. 
dLsere dualis esse oumeri, suhinepti sunt. 

suhtegumen: Aug. reg, 501. 12, quoted without re£ 

torve: quoted by Pomp. 290. 19, torvum pro eo quod est 
torve, cf nave naviter (of which latter new exx. are Qotz GL Ten 
519, GL AmpL 3o3. S Oehh, Bodl. Glossary) and Neiie n, 654 
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tumax: Eutych. 454. 1; ars anon. Bern, in Hagen Suppl. 
74. 23 ; quoted without ref. The word occurs also in Diefen- 
bach's Lat German Glossary, * qui cito emittitur'. By the side 
of this word 

tumex : afuoSt^ Stephens' Lat. Gr. Gloss., and 

timix : TVfiTTavov Labb<^ (Cyr.), deserve quotation here. 

turturella (for rilla) : de Dub. Nom. 592. 4, ' PoUio et alii.' 
The 'PoUio* need not be taken for certain, as the tract often 
seems to ascribe wrong authors to words. Turturilla is other- 
wise quoted only from Seneca (see Archiv iv. 184). 

verbialis : = verbalis, 1. 1. in Pomp. 149. 1, Cledon. 37. 7. 
De Vit's ref. to EutycL 450. 28 is wrong. For the form cp. 
artificalis, artificialis (see Journal vol. xiii. p. 81). De Vit gives 
verbiaJiter also. 

v;trum..,aut: Pomp. 149. 10, utrum sarsor dicimus aut... 
aut...? So mim...vel num in Cons. 368. 22, inspicere num 
possit...vel num... in alio intellectu...esse possit There is, 
then, some authority for the ' utrum... ve', which Peerlkamp 
put down as Horatian. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 
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Towards the end of last year a tomb was opened at 
' Praeneste by Heibig and Diimniler, in which was discovered a 
gold fibula bearing a very intereBting inscription — the int^irest 
due to the form being considerably increased by its being 
supposed to date from before 509 b^C-^ which makes it much 
older than any other Latin inscription. 

An abstract of the paper which Diimmler read before the 
* archaologische Institut in Bom * appeared in the Wochemchr. 
fwr Mass. PhU of Jan. 26th, 1887 (No. 4, col 121). The 
inscription is briefly noticed in Wdlfflin's Archiv fwr Lat Lex. 
1887, Pt* I p, 143* More important than these however is a 
paper by Bucheler in the Rhdnisches Mimum (Vol. xui p* 317), 
and it is the latter which forms the immediate occasion of the 
present article. 

The inscription as given by Bucheler runs : 

lol5A\AAVNA;<3>IA'S^;3B^^<3WS:Jol\AAW\ 
manios - med - vhe - vhaJced - numasioi 

[After the second vh are visible traces of an upright line, 
apparently a mistake corrected,] 

In discussing such an inscription the three heads to be taken 
up are, palaeography, phonology, and morphology, inasmuch as 
the mattm' is unimportant- 
ly Palaeography, 

a. The direction of the writing is retrograde. Hitherto 
the canon had been (e.g, Hubner, Miillers Handbmh, Voh i 
p. 496} that this order was only used in devottoiies T^vheu the 
meaning was to be intentionally obsenred. 
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b. The farm of the letters. 

If any one will compare the characters used here with thoafl 
on the Dvent»s inscr., which stands next in antiquity, he 
cannot fail to be struck by the differences they present, par- 
ticularly in the signs for d, ft., a and 8. Again, a glance at 
the Greek inscriptions on western soil, either directly in E,oebl 
(507—550) or by means of the tabulated results in Kirchhoff 
or Hinrichs {Handh. I c. p, 416), will suffice to show that the 
similarity of their alphabets to this is very marked indeed and 
becomes more so in the Italian examples, so much so that we 
are fairly justified in describing this as a Greek alphabet, 
borrowed but not naturalised* The importance of this result 
will appear below. 

c. The words are divided by double points instead of a 
single one as common later. In 'vhevhuked' the first syllable is 
divided from the rest by ■ . This seems merely to bear out the 
evidence for the hysterogene nature of the form* Eticheler's 
parallel * perat(rr^ with tribarakat - tins^ (Cipp. AbelL), 
rnedicat * inom (Tab, Bant) and KaraXel-Trov I xa* (I G A 321), 
are only additional evidence that the constant element of the 
word was kept mentally distinct firom the variable terminationa 
and prefixes* 

2- Phonology. 

a. The combination *vh\ 

This is the transliteration which Biicheler suggests, meaning 
presumably Latin v, not German or English, In this I follow 
him, but justify the transliteration on very different grounds. 

His view is, in brief, that this collocation represents a stage 
in the process by which the voiced aspirates dA, bk, gh passed 
in Latin into /, Now a principle of the utmost importance for 
directing the science of language is this: that no phonological 
change is to be considered as fully established until each step 
has been shown to be natural on phonetic grounds. It is the 
recognition of this which forms one of the merits of the modern 
school; it is this which decides the superiority of 'sonant 

^ nurtbolomaQ {Bezz, Beitr, xii B2) ^ This lias ako heeu esplalned as 
d^nks that thia hm any piionetie a. mistake, 
value. 
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DEsals' over ^ nasal insertion^ as ao explanation of the same 
set of phenomena. 

This canon Bucheler violates when he speaks of dk^ bk and gh 
taking a parasitic v between the sonant and the aspirate, and 
when he goes on to say that from the dvh, &c.thuB resulting, either 
i&c. fell off, leaving Tik (of which this is an instance) which 
passed into /, or dv, &c. fell off, leaving h only* Even allowing 
the possibility of a parasitic v after a velar guttnral, which is 
phonetically explicable, the combination would be ghv and not 
gvh, while for the palatal, dental, and labial series auch a 
hypothesis is entirely unjustifiable. 

It may be urged that as long as a phonetic explanation of 
the change of the sonant aspirates to /, &c. is wanting, the 
insertion of hypothetical stages is permissible. It will therefore 
be scarcely out of place, if I attempt here an explanation of 
the change on phonetic lines. 

A sonant aspirate contains in itself two antagonistic ele- 
ments. While the vocal chords are stretched the current from 
the lungs ia more or lei^ impeded and softened. On the other 
hand the expulsion of a strong breath tends to force the chords 
apart and leave the pa,ssage free. Hence a sonant aspirate is 
an unstable combination and practically unknown in Europe 
except in the Irish pronunciation of English. 

When this unstable sound is modified it must be done in 
one of two main directions^ (1) in favour of the sonant^ or (2) in 
favour of the aspiration. The latter again has two subdivisions, 
(d) the sonant may become its corresponding surd, (t) the 
aspiration may prevail entirely and produce a sonnd which 
may be called h if we remember that h is wholly indeterminate. 
The only other modification worth mentioning is that adopted 
by Teutonic in which the concession to the aspirate is made, 
not in the larynx, bnt in the mouth, resulting in 3, 
respectively. Of these methods (2 a) is best exemplified by 
ancient Greek, Latin adopted (1) in the middle of a word 
where a strong breath is in any ease difficult Hence the rule 



^ tThe value of these signs is thai 
giyen by Sievers, Phonetik^ p* 127- 
This method of reduction does not 
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unleeB the v m nifh ia an at tempi to 
represent f , 
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for Latin that gh^ dh and bk medial pass into d and b 
respectiyely. On the other hand^ at the beginning of a word 
the lungs are full and a strong expiration ia easy; here then 
(2 6) is the method adopted. But the indeterminate h resulting 
therefrom, although indeterminate in writing, is by no means 
so tn speech, its value being fixed by the following considera- 
lioDS. If the sound which it replaces was gh the only tendency 
to contact will he at the back of the mouth* Hence the breath 
will have a slight guttural character and will be accurately 
represented by On the other hand if the sound replaced 
was dh or Ih, the tendency to contact is at the front of the 
mouth, the lips are approached and a bilabial sound is formed 
which bears most resemblance to /. Hence we may foraaulate 
the rnle that fjh initial, in Latin, passes to feV but bh and dh 
become f. Further, the f which comes from bh will be purely 
a bilabial sound, and a very slight severance of the lips would 
render it indistinguishable from A, whereas they from dh would 
naturally be more labiodental in character and so be stable. 
The table given by Stolz, § 58 {Handk ii p. 177), should there- 
fore be modified as follows for initial sounds : 




Indo-Eur. 
Lai 



gh 
h 



dh 
f 



bh 

f 
h 



If this account of the process is reasonable^ the necessity for 
assuming a parasitic v falls to the ground, while a direct argu- 
ment against Eucheler's Yiew is supplied by the mle that dh 
medial passes into d. The sequence he seems to assume is 
I. Eur. ^dhMhl, Latin ^dvhMvM, then ^vh^vkHj but L Eur, 
*dhme would give Latin ^j^de (Osth. Perf p. 207). 

I believe the explanation of this orthography to be given at 
once by the nature of the alphabet^ which was shown above to 
be Oreeh That being so we have here to deal with a translitera- 
iimi. But in a Greek alphabet of this date, no sign for / existed 
and the engraver would find some difficulty in representing the 
sound. The nearest equivalent would obviously be a breathed 
^ Cases of '/' are to he regarded as borrowed^ Oathofif, 4. 99. Brgra. 
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digamma anO as such I regard this comhiiiation. To m^rk that 
a sound is to be breathed k is used as a diacritic by the Greeks 
themselves^ a g. p = breathed p (Brgm. 1. c» § 266) and F/t as here 
(I, A. 131). This breathed F would differ very slightly from 
biiabial / and its regularly passing into h in Greek (Brgm, 
1. c. § 166) supports what was advanced above on the second 
change of /from hh}. That no distinction was made in writing, 
between / bilabial and / labiodental, is not to be wondered at. 
Of course when the alphabet had been naturalized and tf was 
the equivalent for F, a double sign for f was cumbroua and 
unnecessary*, and Biicheler, with great probability, suggests 
that while Latin retained the Umbro-Samnite alphabet sim- 
plified in the otLer direction and B modified as for h was 
retained as 8 for /* 

The vocalism of fe/aked depends too closely on the mor- 
phology to be discussed here. 

b. The proper name Numasim. 

The difficulties presented by this word are not inconsider- 
able. In clasisical Latin we have the two forms Numisius and 
Numerius. Is this connected with either of them or with both ? 

Of course it is possible to call in the aid of that dem es 
Tnachina, the anaptyctic vowel It is also possible with Bil- 
cheler to regard -asms -isius -esitis as unimportant variations of 
suffix. Perhaps however a more legitimate explanation may be 
found. 

Eoman proper names are formed from a comparatively small 
number of simple roots* These may or may not have a meaning 
that we can t face— more frequently the latter is the case, for 
the very fa^ct of a word becoming a proper name implies that it 
ceases to be used with a connotation. To these simple roots are 
added a great variety of suffixes both primary and secondary. 



1 This eonfuBion of bOftbial / with 
h is olao illustrated by CIL i, 1501, for 
Jordau^s explQDation (KriL Beitr, 
50 sgf -) ia hardly plausible. 

* An in teres tiog oonfinuatiou of this 
is jiislded by a oIobo iuspection of 
I he inscription. ^ If Bficheler's copy is 
accurate^ the engraver had actnaUj 



omitted the diacritic after the lecond 
p, and only perceived it after beginning 
the K. Thereupon he turned the A 
into Q and erased the updght line 
wlilflh waa to have formed the |<. Thia 
shows that thf3 h u'as mcessanj hut 
awkward. 
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Au example of a root with traceable meaning is ' manus ' * a 
good man', from which come Manius Manilius Maneius, &c.; of 
an obscure root is Tittis, forming Titius Titinim Titidius Titu- 
rius, &a One such old root-name was Numa — probably the 
oldest masculine -a stem in the language — which may be con- 
nected with po/io^. With the suffix -so (see Pauli, Alt It Stud. 
I 53) this gives Numdso- secondary NurrUlsio-y with which the 
later Auddsio- Equasio- and the like cannot be compared on 
account of the doubtful quantity of their -a-. 

The chief forms of the names are 

A. Latin. 

1. Numasius. 

2. Numsius Momms. TJ. I. Diall. p. 252. Corss. Etr.^ 

II 14. 

3. Numpsius Momms. 1. c. p. 197. GIL I 1211. 

4. Numisius classical and frequent. 

5. Numaiirius, Numiirius GIL IV 2313. 

6. Numerius classical. 

B. Oscan. 

1. 'SivfiaStrii^ Zv. 160. 

2. niumsis Zv. 57. 

3. niumerio Zv. 24 (late and Latinizing). 

C. Etruscan. 

1. Numsi. Gorss. 1. c. 

The antiquity of this inscription (as well as the regularity of 
the formation itself) would lead us to assume Numasius as 
the original for all these forms. In Oscan and Etruscan the 
short vowel was syncopated as usual, and in this form, if we 
may trust A. 2 and 3, the name was borrowed by Latin. 
Another of the names derived from Numxi was JNumitor, in 
which i is regular, being in an unaccented syllable before a 
dental (Stolz, § 23, no. 4). It is then not surprising if JNu- 
moMus and Numsius give, way to Numisius. The name in this 
form is found in classical times, and, with other names in -sius^ 
has been much discussed. Jordan (Krit Beitr. p. 104 foil.) con- 
cludes that the tradition which makes Roman names in -rius 
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rest upon older forms in -ains is unfounded, and that all names 
in '^us are to considered as borrowed. The prevailing view 
however is, that the tradition is correct, but that name& in -sim, 
in classical times, are to be explained as Jordan does. I scarcely 
think eaongh allowance is made for the natural stahility of 
spelling in the case of proper names (cf Le Maistre in modem 
French) which moreover are specially subject to family caprice, 
tradition and even politics^ as in the case of Clodim. It is not 
to be wondered at then tliat a certain family should retain 
Numisius although for the most part the rule of rhotacism pro- 
duced Numiiius. The subsequent change of * to fl before r is 
regular (Brgm. Grds, § 33. 1), 

Except for the explanation of the other forms, however, there 
is no need to insert any stages between I^umoBius and Nu- 
rrwHus, for Nuniariiis would of necessity receive e from numerits — 
Quintus Sextus, &a and Quinctius Sex tins, &c. giving the pro* 
portion both for pt^aenomen and for jioijien. See also Varro ap, 
Non. 352. 29 qui celeriter erant niati fere Nuvwrios praenmii' 
nabant 

I^umisim gives in all probability the suffix whicli 
forms names in -%rius (e.g. Paplrius from Papius^}, to analogy 
with which may be due Numiirius in A. 5. In the case of 
Apisius and the like, the quantity of the i depends on whether 
they are formed from Apits or Apiu3 {Appiiis). 

One name seems to have followed step by step the develope- 
mi^nt oi Namerius. This is ValeHtt^t which has Vala, ^\so 
a- stem, as base. That NumeHm set the analogy, is certain 
from its superior antiquity, as shown by its twofold use. If the 
above considerations have any weight we must correct the 
statement of Festus (p. 23 Mull) that the older form of Valerius 
was Valesius. It should be Valisias after Kumimts, which 
would become Vahrms as above. The existence of a suffix 
'isius is questionable, for, in the examples quotable from the 
Corpus, both the quantity of the -e-, and its forming part of the 
sufiSx, are doubtful, 

^ JorcUit L c. seems to iHake Nu- does to Papiut^ wliich is impossible 
mintuM stand to Nnnimiu$ as Pape/iius from tbe difference of quaDtity, 
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3* Morphology, 

a. The character of the language, 
This I have assuraed to be Latin, on the authority of Bii- 
cheler^ whose argument is that it lies between Latin and Oscaii 
and is shown not to belong to the latter by the presence of 
' med^ for which, to judge by analogy, Oacan would have 
' miom' 

This accusative with the ablative ending shows that even 
in the sixth centuiy EC\ Latin had its case -formation consi* 
derably broken down and confused* 

c. ^fefaked* 

That this cannot represent an original reduplicated form of 
the root dhe~ was shown above, by the consideration that 
*dhMhe would in Latin become ^/Mi, while the inteqiunctua- 
tion points to the same conclusion. From the cognate forma 
the following may be suggested as a possible history ; v^cfAe 
Perf. 1st sg, ^(IhMke-a —^dhMhe (Sanskrit dadhd-u, Greek 
Tid7)-/ca) ; as in Greek, this was probably strengthened by the 
deictic particle -ke or -ka (the later -ce} either as an inde- 
pendent developement or inherited by each from the common 
stock. The case for Greek is stated in Oathoff, Perfl p. 326 
folL As in Greek also the k spread into the other tense systems, 
as the aorist dkik = Btjk^ whence the classical perfect /ec-i, and 
present dh^h- with the short vowel originally in plural only, 
but levelled into the aingulan This may be considered as pre* 
dialectic, for it is found in Oscan fe-fac-ust fe-fac-id (with 
hysterogene reduplication as here) fakurentj &c,j in Umbrian, in 
classical Latin as in faciOj and in this form. Biicheler thinks 
that the erased line points to a form fejicit analogous to tetigit 
which the engraver wm going to write but chiinged his mind 
Perhaps the erasure is better explained as above. (Note 2, 
p. 200.) 

The ending -ed, its character, and the quantity of the 
have been fully discussed by Ostboff (Per/, pp, 205—232) whose 

^ TJiis equation ie Bartliolomae's (E. Z. xxvii. 
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conclusion is that this " 3. sing, auf -ed " is to be regarded as 
"alte ur- und gemein-italische ueubildung zu der 3. plur/' 
This therefore brings nothiog new to bear upon his result. 

The chief direct testimony to the use of this dative in -oi in 
old Latin, corresponding to the Greek liad hitherto been 
that of Marius Victorinus (G. L. 17. 20) and it had been consi- 
dcrtfd doubtful by some, e.g. Jordan, Krit Beitr. p. 241* 

The collateral evidence however, the analogy of Greek, and 
of Oscan fonns like NuvlanHif was very strong at least for ita 
esisteuce in Italy, This however proves it to have lasted into 
Latin. 

The general results of the discovery may be summed up as 
follows* It supplies a step in the history of alphabets, as it 
shows the process of borrowing from Greek in actual operation 
and as yet incomplete. It throws the separation of dialects in 
Italy to a very early date, as Latin is not only separated, but is 
considerably advanced towards its classical stage— of course this 
is assuming the accuracy of the ascribed date. It gives evidence 
of the existence of a single -name epoch and shows that that 
name might be a patronymic, thus explaining the ejastence of 
such among praenomina. Its bearing on other inscriptions is 
naturally unimportant from both its brevity and its antiquity, 
but it has a slight connection with the interpretation of the 
' Dvenos,' Pauli (Alt It Stud, i IfolL) makes two assumptions 
— that the retrograde order was not primarily due to desire of 
secrecy, but was a relic of an older custom,— and that the dative 
masculine in Latin ended in -oi. These are no longer assump- 
tions but are actually in evidence, and to this extent the dis^ 
CO very supports his view, 

a D. DAKBISHIRE, 
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'^pfi^ ^06vt€ irarp^ iTrowrevrnv fcparrj 
trmr'^p yevov fwt ^v^fiaxo^ t' alrovfieptp' 
^xm yap €? yrjv TtJfSe xai Karip'^ofiai. 
TVfi^ov eV 3^^^ T^Be K7}pv(TiTm war pi 
KXveiv d/covtraL Clioephori, 1~5, 

The difiScnlty of the first line is well known. It ia quoted 
by Euripides in the Frogs of Aristophanes as illustrating thB 
charge of obscurity which he brings against Aeschylus. Euri- 
pides himself in that passage suggests one interpretation of the 
line. Dionysus proposes a different explanation. It has been 
assumed by every commentator with the exception of Aristar- 
chus and Hermann that the rendering suggested by Euripides 
is malicious and absurd : while on the other hand the inter- 
pretation of Dionysus has been gGuerally accepted by modem 
editors. It seems to me that the discussion in the Frogs does 
undoubtedly throw some light upon this passage — only it does 
80 not by suggesting a meaning which we may accept, but by 
enabling us to set aside certain renderings of the passage 
which need not be further considered. May we not take it 
for granted that any explanation offered by a comie poet in 
elucidating a tragedy would be intentionally and comically 
&lse ? Now with regard to the rendering suggested by Eurip- 
ides almost every editor admits this. It is agreed that the 
misinterpretation is intentional. But what are we to say of 
the suggestion of Dionysus ? Are his other answers to be 
taken seriously ? Let us see. No one will maintain that his 
suggestive explanation of kXvuv aicovtrai (Frogs 1175) is ad- 
vanced seriously. Surely the reason alleged reOvTjKQo-tp jdp 
iX^yev.. .ol^ ovB^ rpl? Xeyovre^ i^txvovfL€0a is only intended 
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to be absnrd. And it k worth noticing that Mr A. Sidgwick 
in his edition of the Choephori in view of the general 
absurdity of the answers given by Dionysus assigns the lines 

ov SrjT ifcetvof^t dXXa t6v ^^ptovptop 
'^pfjLrju '^OovtQP TTpoae tire, KclSyXov Xiymv 
oTirl irarp^Qv touto KifCTtjTac yipa<i 

(Ar. Ban. 114f4 — 4?6}, which he takes to he a serious explana- 
tioD, not to Dionysus but to Aeschylus* The suggestion in the 
mouth of Aeschylus would certainly be more deserving of 
respect J but I cannot think such an arbitrary change justifiable. 
Inasmuch then ae we owe these explanations to Euripides and 
Dionysus under Aristophanic treatment I cannot think them 
entitled to any respect. Could the Athenians have been ex- 
pected to laugh if Dionysus after his previous perversely absurd 
suggestions had gravely propounded a perfectly correct render- 
ing of this line ? It remains to consider whether either of these 
two interpretations gives a good sense. The first we may at 
once dismiss ; for we cannot extract from Trarp^a tcpdrT} so far- 
fetched a meaning as that suggested by Euripides 6 irarrjp 
dirmX^To avrov ^lam^. The sense given by the other render- 
ing is hardly more satisfactory. For by translating Hermes 
god of the lower world snperinteuding the powers of yonr 
father Zeus "we introduce confusion into the passage. Trarp^' 
in line 1 should, I think^ in some way answer to ^arpi in 
line 4, Orestes is here thinking of his own father only, and 
any reference to the source from which Hermes holds his powers 
seems to me quite beside the point 

A third rendering has been suggested by Conington, who 
takes TTUTp^a KpaT-r} to mean the palace of my father " He 
also supposes that Orestes is addressing a statue of Herraes by 
the tomb. I do not think this at all probable, Agamemnon 
was buried Satai^ iv ifc<popai^ possibly out of sight of the 
palace^ and the assumption of a statne to Hermes near the 
tomb seems arbitrary. 

In all these renderings it is assumed that the vowel elided 
in TTflTp^' is a. I believe it to be e and punctuate thus ; 

'Ep/iiJ ^6ovi€, iraTp^\ iwoTTTevtav /cpaTTj^ 
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tnmslating "Hermes of the lower world, god of my fathers, 
overseer of victory/' 

Hermes is thus addreased as (1) j(06vio^, (2) irarp^o^y 
(3) ivaymvio<;. Thea in the following lines trtDTjjp crtz/i^j^dg 
re answer to iiroirrevrnv KpaTi}^ irarpi (line 4) to irarpm^^ and 
Tvp-^Qv tV 6x^<P T^Sc to i^^wte. Now there would be 
no ambiguity in the verse when duly pronounced by the actor, 
even if we suppose that the short vowel w^as elided in speaking. 
Probably however it was not elided but pronounced fully thus, 
*Ep/x?7 '^Sovi^^ warp^e, liroiTTcvmv fcpdrf}. If the verse be read 
so, there is I think a decided advaotage gained on metrical 
grounds — as it is usually read there is an abrupt pause after 
the second foot which spoils the rhythm. The obscurity of 
which Euripides complains certainly exists, and might have 
been removed by writing yrparo? for Kpary. Eut fortunately 
we can illustrate from Aeschylus (Supplices 962) his preference 
for the plural /cparrj. There we find et^ Se viktj xal /cpart} rot^ 
apa-€cnVj where as here the plural is preferred without metrical 
necessity. We find also xpareatv dpaivmv in Supplices 388^ 
but that is not so strong a case, I conclude then that this 
preference for the plural form Kpdrr} is tho cause of such 
obscurity as exists, but here as in Choeph. 553j alvm Se Kpvwreiv 
rdaSe avvBi^fcm "I bid these conceal ray counsels/' there 
would be no ambiguity when the line was spoken. Now as to 
the meaning of waTpme. Hermes was a Pelai?gian god wor- 
shipped at Argos (SuppUces, 'Ejo/a^? aXXo? toIo-lv ^EXKr^vmv 
vofi^Qi^), and Agamemnon boasts (Hom» IL Bk, 11, 72) that he 
received his golden sceptre through Thyestes, Atreus and Pelops 
from Hermes himself Orestes therefore is specially justified 
in addressing Hermes as warp^o^. (For Trarpmo^ applied to 
Hermes elsewhere cf. Lysias p, 104. 16, dce^etv Trepl top 
^Rpfirjv rov avrov Trarptpov.) For the sense I have given to 
iwoTTTevciiv Kpdrri overseer of victory we may compare Choeph. 
475 cS f^at dv€^ fLOL warip^ G7r07rrev<rai fidj^T^v, and I 583 

rd dXXa rovrt^ S^vp^ iTroirrcva-aL \4y<o 
^lipTjtfiopov^ dy^va^ opdcia-apTi p^ot^ 

where Conington supposes Hermes himself to be intended. 
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Kpdr^ may moan cither victory, plural for singular (cf. Sup- 
pi ices ^Q2, and for the meaning Isthmia viL 5 diffkmp tcpdro^ 
victory in the games" Fcnnell), or feats of strength, mighty 
deeds. To conclude then, I propose this rendering on the 
following grounds : it gives a sense suitable to the context, 
it is not suggested as an explanation by Euripides or Dionysus, 
it may be thought to improve the rhythm, and lastly it bears 
out the charge of dadtpeta brought against Aeschylus by 
Euripides. 

129—132 

\iym tcaXovaa irarip* iTrot/creipovT^ i^e 

Here I would read K€\evi7at> for fcaXovaa^ translating " And 
I pouring these libations to mortals bid my father in pity for 
me and loved Orestes command us how we are to rule the 
house." 

152 — 154 Jere Bdjepv xava')(k^ oKop^vov 

okopAv^ BetTTTOTaf 

If this chorus should be divided^ as seems probable, into 
<JTpo<pr} and dvrta'Tpo(}>j], epvfia will not scan* Consequently 
Hermann reads wpo^ epp^a 709, and Weil Hartung and Schoe- 
mann all make changes. Paley, too^ thinks that epvpa is 
corrupt. I do not believe that the expression "a barrier of 
good and evir' would convey much meaning to a Greeks and 
sense and metre will both be improved if we read 7r/>o? evyfd^ra 
TaBcj a very slight change, translating Let fall the tear, with 
reference to these prayers for good and evil.'' Electra^a prayer 
is divided into two parts, (1) a prayer for good for herself and 
her brother, (2) a prayer for evil on her enemies. This is 
obvious even if we omit the lines 145—6 which distinctly 
assert it. The chorus is intended as a ri^sum^ of Electra's 
speech and naturally emphasises the fact of its division into 
two main parts. 
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277—78 Ta fAep jctp ifc y^<; Bvtnppovoifv fiEtXly fiara 

This passage has been variously emended, Retaining i/mp 
to whom can we refer it ? To Orestes and Electra ? Impossible. 
Everywhere Orestes alone is considered responsible. I believe 
that Orestes and Py lades are here referred to. The oracle 
won Id be delivered to both, even though Orestes alone was 
concerned in the consequences. There is a further difficulty in 
Svtr^poimv fieikiyfj^ara for which I should prefer to read 
BvfT(f>pov ^^iXlyfiiara translating, *' For the hostile influences 
springing from the earth, propitiations of which in his oraclea 
he told to men, these [he told] to us as diseases, namely 
leprosies." Thus the oracle threatens diseases to which all men 
are liable, but which they can avert by propitiations which will 
not avail Orestes, 

283 — 285 i3E\Xa? r' i<f>(ap£i. wpotr^oXa^ *EiptpvG>p 
i/c Twp trarp<po3v alp^ar^p rcXou/iei/a? 
opwpra Ti^^Trpov iv trxor^ pm^wpr otf}pvp. 

These lines are usually transposed or emended. Would it 
be possible to take opmvra m the accusative after i^mp^i and 
^potrPoXm *^ptPv(M>p as governed by opmpra ? I should then 
translate^ — " And he spoke of me seeing clearly, though asleep, 
other onsets of the Furies brought to pass from a father's blood." 
iv (T/cortp pfo^wvr 6(ppvp I take to be merely a poetical equival- 
ent for sleeping. 

481 — 2 xwyw irarep toioSg <tov ')(p€iap ^^^fii 

(The last word of the line is lost in the Mas.) For this we 
have the following scholium &<rT€ <pvy€tp ra? iTTi^ovXtU 
Atyio-ffov rtfpt.QjpTjtrapLepTiu avrop, Paley laying stress on this 
proposes to read 

Kay(ti waT^p roteiS^' trov yp^iap e^<a 
ipvyelv fM€ y^p wpoo-ffcia-av Atyia-dov BIkj}^ 

But Orestes had prayed Father, give me the lordship over 
your house/' Is it not then a contradiction for Electra to say 
Jourml of FhiMogyn vol. xvi, 14 
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" I too make a like request, namely that I may get safe out of 
the land/' I should read ^vydp /m ayifv translating I aak of 
thee that having punished Aegisthus I may escape all malice/' 
i.e. not only the odium that the deed may excite among men, 
but also the vi^€<n^ of the gods. The achohast wrongly 
supposed the 0777 to refer to Aegisthus and so paraphrased it 
Tii? iin^ovkws KtylaOov (Stephanus gives invidia ^0ovo^ aa 
equivalents to 

639—648 TO B* a7^t TrXevfiope^v ^t(poq 

htavralap o^vwevKk^ ovra 
Bml At/ca^* TO pLrj Gifit^ yap ov 

TO irav Aio? 

Paley'fi translation " for the irreligion of one who has law- 
lessly transgressed the majesty of Zeus is not trampled by it 
under ground {i.e, is not slighted) " is quite impossible. The 
participle TraTovptevop cannot stand for the indicative. 
I propose to read 

TO jJLyj SifLi^ yap 
ov Xof iriBoL 7raTovfjL€ifov 

TTOT aV £lCO^ 

and translate "for unrighteousness not being trampled under 
foot will one day after transgressing the majesty of Zeus fall 
by a righteous doom/' By the change of iror ap for to Trap 
and 7re<rot for t€S ov sense and construe tion are made plain, 
and we get a forcible contrast between to fiTj Bifit^ and ffefiia-- 
ToS? instead of the intolerable repetition to pjj Bep^tq, ov Bep^ta-- 
rm- It is possible of course to retain to wup: in that case 
Tretroi expresses a wish, "as for unrighteousness*. .when it has 
transgressed all the majesty of Zeus may it fall by a righteous 
doom/' 

In the antistrophe the Mss* give 
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Relying on the scholiast's note (eVcctr^epet roi? otKoi^ 
T€KVQP TraXamv alfidrmPt 2 iarir, rifcret 6 <f>6vos dWov ^ovov) 
I propose to read 

tAkvqv S' eVetff^epet So/Mtt<rtv 
alfi aifiarmv wakatripmv' 

rivet fivno^ 
')(pQvi^ KXvrr} ^v^trii^pmv ^^pivv^, 

1014 vvv avrhv aivm vvv aTrotfim^co wapaiv* 

If we keep thia reading we must suppose aurov to refer to 
AgamemDon, Against this there are two strong objections, 
(1) Orestes has said no word in praise of Agamemnon, (2) there 
is nothing to justify our referring avrov to Agamemnon unless 
indeed it be irarpofcrovov in the line below. But further a 
reference to Agamemnon does not harmonise with the context. 
The three previous lines speak of the <f>apo^ — the line that 
follows also refers to it. It seems therefore strange that a line 
should be inserted between the two on an entirely different 
subject, 

I believe that avrdv must therefore be wrong (of, 1. 991 
where avrov is obviously a mistake for avrd) and should read 

vvv avTO (f>aLva>f vvv aTroi/ww^Gi irapmv 

Now I bring it to the light, now I bewail it standing on the 
spot." At the same time it must be admitted that Ag, 1543^ — 5 

^ ad ToS" ep^at tXtJctij, Kretvatr 
dvhpa rov avrrjf; dirofcmKVfrat \ 
t/? iTTirvp^^to^ alvo^ iir dvdpl ffei^ ; 

may be thought to justify the Msa, reading here. 

1044 — 5 iym aXijrijs- rijaSe yT]s diro^evo^ 

^Sv xal r£6v'j}K(i^ rdo'Se fcKrfSova^ Xtireiv. 

Here the remedy is simple and I think certain. I read fa) 
for ^mv and translate ''But I a wanderer and banished from 
this land live, though I be dead, in these stories whicli 1 leave 

14—2 
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behmd ma" The change from ^mv to ^ftS is the slightest 
possible and we cannot wonder, if fcat T€0i*rjicm was the 
original, that it should have been changed to ^wp fcal redvrjfcm^ 
And now as to the meaning. 

If it be said that this oppositioa between life and death 
is more in the manner of Euripides than Aeschylus it will be 
sufficieut to refer to a passage in this same play which strikingly 
illustrates the proposed correction. I give it here in fuU, 
I 503—6 

fir} 'faXet^^? avripfui UeXoirthwv ToSe* 
oBtgj yap ov riOmjKa^ ovSe irtp Bavdp' 
TraiSe^ yap m^Spl k\7)S6v€^ a-mrjjpioL 

It is not merely that there is a general resemblance between 
the two passages : the very words correspond. In the one case 
it is children who are vcX^Sdve? <7a>T^piot, to the lather, for so 
he dies not though he be dead: in the other it is «XtjSoj^6?, 
but not children, which will keep alive the memory of Orestes 
in Bpite of death. 

Agamemnon 182 — ^3 

ciXp^a a-€fiPOP "ijp.epoiP, 

0iaL<a^ is DonsensCj and has been variously emended. I 
propose to read BC alm^ which gives an excellent sense by the 
change of one letter only. 

The meaning of the whole passage is shortly this ''It is to 
Zeus that songs of victory must be sung : for it is due to the 
grace of the gods that the Trojans have learnt wisdom by 
suffering/* In support of the readiug proposed I may quote 
Supplices 573, 605 

ovTtPo^ avmScv 7}p>ivav aS^ei Kara^, 

1227 — ^30 veSv r eirap^o^ ^tXlov r dpao-rdrr}^ 
ov/c olSeP ola yk^<Ta'a purr^T't}^ fcvpo^ 
Xi^aa-a k:dfCT€iva<ra tpaiSpopov^ Bitcqv 
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The difficulty of this passage, on which much critical ingenuity 
has been spent^ is well known. Before accepting Madvig*e 
emendations ^aiSpov and Brj^erat, which make a tongue 
stretch out a cheerful ear^ it may be worth while to consider if 
we cannot get a better sense from the words as given in the 
Ms8. Keeping to the Mss. reading I propose a new rendering 
of the passage. It is I beheve generally allowed that the words 
Xi^aaa KaKrelmtra contain some reference to Agamemnon's 
answer to Clytemneatra, L 914 — 916, 

This being so, it is a priori not improbable that the following 
words {<f>avBp6pov^ Stfc^v drT}^ Xadpaiov) may also have some 
connection with Clytemnestra's speech or Agamemnon s answer. 
Now, looking to the closing words of Clytemneetra's speech wa 
read 

910 — 3 €v0u^ yeveadm 'irop(}>vpoa'TpmTo^ TTopo^ 

6i)(r€t BiKaitaf; avv Seols elp^appbipa. 

There is treachery in this proffered justice of which Aga- 
memnon thinks not, and well may Cassandra say that the king 
knows not the true meaning of the words of the accursed 
hound." It is to this SUt} and this St/caim<i that Cassandra i^efers 
when she speaks of the tongue proffering justice. But Cassan- 
dra does more than this — she defines the nature of this justice^ — 
it is BIktj aT7)q XaBpaiQVi a justice which consists in a dark 
crime. There remains a slight difficulty as to the meaning of 
iKTdv<wa, I can find no instance of ixTelvta with the meaning 
of holding out or proffering, but the somewhat similar sense 
which it has in the words Trpo? xivrpa kwXov i/crevBl^ seems at 
least to prove that it was not exclusively used in the sense of 
" to prolong ; and it is difficult to believe that i/creum could 
not be employed with the meaning to proffer," I therefore 
take Blk/jv to be the object of ixTeiva^a and translate thus : 
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" The captmn of the fleet and the destroyer of Hium knowa not 
what words the toBgue of the lustful she-hound has spoken, 
with a gay heart proffering a justice which is a hidden crime, 
and will accomplish with an evil success.*' 

Tlte repetition of tUifi (I 911) Sifcatm (L 913) may be 
thought to justify the translation " dwelling on a justice which 
is a crime," but I prefer to give i/cnipm the simple meaning "to 
proffer." 

Agamemnon 1625—7 

yvvat crx) rodq ytcovra^ ifc /wi;^? viop 

avSpi a-rpaTTjjt^ rovB^ i0ovX€v<ja^ fM>pov\ 

Many corrections of this passage have been proposed ; rov y 
^KovTo^ (Auratua), rov S' ^/coi^ro^ (Stanley), t^S' ^kopto^ (Tyr- 
whitt), 71^000-^ ^KovTo^ (Heiisde), but none of these appear 
satisfactory. 1 propose to read 

This correction explains the corruption, for if rov <r were written 
Tous, ^fcopToq would inevitably be changed to ^tcovra^ though 
the passage is thus reduced to nonsense. The accusative after 
?ltcm is common in Aeschylus, cf Prom. Vine. 749 iv8' ^Ap>a^6vmif 
crTpardp We find also tu? avr^p r^^oi fiotpa in Sophocles* 

The repetition of ue after ai) is not otiose but has a peculiar 
force, " Agamemnon came home from battle, and came to you : 
and yet you killed him," I should translate thus : " Wife thou of 
him who is come but now from battle to thee, hast thou the 
keeper of bis house while bringing shame upon thy husband's 
bed at the same time plotted for a warrior husband this death?" 
— (or we might take ap^a to mean in concert with Aegis- 
thus**). Mr A. Sidgwick objects to these lines on the ground 
that Clytemnesfcra does not come on the stage till L 1654(. I 
see no reason for this supposition^ When Clytemnestra 
finished speaking, L 1576, Aegisthus undoubtedly came upon 
the stage, but it seems to me preposterous to suppose that 
Clytemnestra at once left it — surely such an action on her part 
would be the reverse of a compliment to her lover. On the 
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other band the appeal to Clytemnestra seems to me not inap- 
propriate. The chorua first address a dignified remonstratice to 
AegisthiiSj h 1612- — 16. He answers by furious invective and 
threats. In disg^ust the chorus turn to Clytemnestra and 
address a last appeal to her. But Aegisthua, provoked at this 
want of respect to himself, answers for her with renewed threats. 
All this seems to me perfectly natural, and involves no violent 
change. 

One passage from the Eumenidea may serve to conclude 
these comments. 

751—754 

This last line has always proved a stumbling-block. The 
scholiast explains 1^ T|r^0o? ^aXelu re koX op6w(rat oikov 
Svvarai — a very feeble sense even if it could be extracted from 
the words. Others propose to take ^ta -^^^o? ^aXova-a in the 
sense of tl? y^4^t^6pL€vo<^ ^aXwt^j which seems almost impossible. 

I believe that the line has been interpolated with the ob- 
vious purpose of obtaining a false symmetry in the passage. It 
has been thought desirable to provide a cheerful antithesis for 
TT^^a p-iyuj and in consequence we have got this verse which, 
though intended to serve a plausible purpose, is really useless 
or worse. Apollo has said If a vote is absent, much mischief 
may be caused.'' The statement is perfectly general and in- 
cludes a vote of condemnation as well as a vote of acquittal 
We want nothing more, the sense is complete: Count the 
votes carefully, the absence of a vote may make all the diO'er- 
ence." But some one who misunderstood the passage stumbled 
at wrjfia, and by way of a cheering contrast produced this 
singularly unfortunate line. 
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The mteresting question of the date of this Eoiuaii bucoKc 
poet, Calpuraiua Siculus, has been revived by the publication 
of Mr Keene 3 excellent edition of his eclogues. It would be 
determined if scholars could agree respecting the identity of 
the young emperor celebrated by him, whose accession at an 
early age, coincident with the appearance of a comet, closed 
a period of civil war and general insecurity ; whose predecessor 
had been a scourge to his subjects in general and to the senate 
in particular; and who himself exhibited spectacles in the 
amphitheatre. Until the appearance of Sarpe's dissertation 
in 1819, this emperor was universally identified with Carinus, 
a traditional opinion which will not bear a moment's exami- 
nation, Sarpe's view that he was Nero has been adopted by 
most subsequent editors and literary historians, notwith- 
standing the dissimilarity of the circumstances attendant upon 
Nero's accession to those described by Calpurnius. In an 
article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1876) I ventured to 
point out the diflBculties of the Ncronian hypothesis, and to 
suggest that Calpuraius's young Emperor was Gordian the 
Third, who came to the throne at the age of thirteen or sixteen, 
succeeding a ferocious tyrant especially inimical to the senate, 
and closing a period of civil strife ; whose accession nearly 
coincided with the appearance of a comet ; who exhibited 
games in the amphitheatre ; who^ like Calpurnius s Emperor, 
was guided by a virtuous minister, and whose persoual character 
and literary tastes agree with the description of the poet. For 
a fuller discussion of the subject 1 must refer the reader to 
my article, beggiog him to cori'ect the atrocious misprint of 
Maximum for Maxi?rii/i, and content myself here with adducing 
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some additional considerations, suggested by Mr Keene's argu- 
ment on behalf of the Neronian theory, which had previously 
escaped my attention* 

Mr Keene identifies the comet mentioned by Calpurnius 
(l.j 77, sq.) with " that which appeared at the end of the reign 
of ClaudioSj and beginning of that of Nero," Now we know 
that this comet appeared while Claudius was still on the 
throne, for Suetonius enumerates it among the prcmagia 
Ttwrtis ejiis. But we do not know that it was still visible at 
Nero's accession^ and, as we shall see immediately, there is 
strong reason to believe that it was not. Pliny certainly does 
not say, as Mr Keene understands him, '*that the coraet was 
visible for a considerable time:" His words are Sidus.^^princi' 
patu ejus admdiium props ac samum. This of course does not 
indicate that one and the same comet was visible during the 
greater part of Nero's reign, but that appearances of comets 
were frequent at the period. Granting, however, that this 
comet may have been visible for a long time after Calpurnius 
wrote, we know from himself that when he composed, or more 
probably published, his poem, it had only been seen for twenty 
days : a space of time surely insufficient for the prognostic- 
ation of the Emperors death, the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
the installation of his successor, and the composition and public- 
ation of so finished and elegant a poem. It further deaerves 
to he noted that Calparnius s description of his comet is quite 
at variance with Pliny's, Pliay calls it sidtis ttrrificiinu Cal- 
purnius expatiates on its mild lustre, its perfect orb, free from 
gaps or rents {sine vulnere pleniis, contrast Webster s "rough- 
bearded comet" and Milton's "horrid hair"); its general un- 
likeness to comets ominous of ill : — 

"Numquid utrumque polum, sicut solet, igne cruento 
Spatgit et ardenti scintillat sanguine lam pas I 
At quondam non talis erat " 

In fact, however J there is very good reason to believe that 
the comet which was supposed to have announced the death 
of Claudius preceded that event by four months. There is 
no evidence, so far as I know^ of a comet having appeared in 
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October, 54: but In Williams's '* Observations of Comets 
extracted from the Chiuese anuais" (1871), one is recorded to 
have appeared in June of that year (Mr Williams, by a slip 
of the pen, says A.D, 55 ; but if, as he state Sj it appeared in 
the thirtieth year of a Chinese cycle commencing with A-D. 
25, the year of its appearance must have been 54,) Thia 
may with the greatest probability be identified with the comet 
deemed to have prognosticated the death of Claudins. Cometa 
visible in China appear to be generally visible in Europe also : 
see William Sj passim^ and Fleming s Travels in Manchu Tartary, 
where (p* 36) there is a representation of the appearance, as 
observed in China, of the great comet that startled Europe in 
July, 1861. There is, therefore, good reason for belioving that 
the comet of 54 appeared in June, not in October, while we 
know from the Chinese observations (Williams, p. 21) that one 
was seen in September 238, about two montha after Gordian 
had ascended the throne. We shall now see that the first 
eclogue of Calpumius was almost certainly written in this 
very month of September^ and not in October, as it must have 
been if Nero had been the emperor celebrated by him. 

He marks the period of composition with great precision* 
It is declinis aestas, *^ waning summer," as Mr Kecne renders 
it, "early autumn, before the summer heats are past,'* The 
heat is bo great that a cap is not sufficient protection : — 

"Torrida cur solo defendimus ora g^ero?" 

This squares very ill with the month of October, even in 
Italy. But there is a closer indication of date. The vintage 
has reached that early stage when the must is expressed from 
the gathered clusters :— 

Quamvis et madidis incumbant praela racemis, 
Et spument rauco ferventia musta susurro/^ 

The earliest date for the commencement of the vintage in 
Italy mentioned by Columella is Sept. 2 for hot districts : the 
latest Oct. 14, but only frigidis regionihus. Most generally 
{plurihm regionibus) he says, it takes place between Sept, 17 
and Sept 28 {De He Enstica^ lik xi,, cap, 2). The last day of 
the holiday allowed for the purposes of the vintage was Oct 15* 
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Now the young prince in whose honour the eclogue is thus 
composed at an early period of the vintage is already on the 
throne* (Forsitan Augustas feret haec MeEboeus ad aures.) 
He cannot therefore be Nero, whose accession did not take 
place until Oct 13^ but may very well have been Gordian, who 
became Emperor A. d. 2S8 ; in September of which year, and 
therefore at the usual time of the vintage, a comet appeared 
which was visible for forty-one days (WilJiams, and article in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica). 

The very diflScult passage, Ech i,, 84? — 88, 13 thus rendered 
by Mr Keene, "Aye, for a very god will take on his strong 
shoulders the weight of the Roman empire, so unshaken that 
neither will a thundering crash be heard as the world passes 
to its new ruler, nor will Rome decree that the dead should 
be deified in accordance with their deserts, before that the be- 
ginning of the new reign can look back upon the close of the 
last." This is an admirable translationj but it suggests the 
inquiry, why should the deification of the Emperor's prede- 
cessor be so pointedly referred to when, according to the entire 
previous tenor of the eclogue, he had been so unworthy ? and 
why should a single person be spoken of as Fenates? Both 
difficulties are explained on the hypothesis of the identity of 
the Emperor celebrated by Calpurnius with Gordian the 
Third* Gordian was not the iviniediaie successor of the 
tyrannical Maximin : the ephemeral reign of two good Em- 
perors, Maximus and Balbinus, had intervened* Gordian 's own 
relatives, the first and second of the name, acknowledged as 
emperors by the Senate, had also perished nearly at the same 
time as Maximin himself. Either or both of these Imperial 
pairs might with great propriety be described as Penates. 

I learn from Mr Keene'e preface that Calpurnius has already 
been referred to the age of Gordian by the late Mr GreswelL 
was not aware of this when I wrote in the Emyclopaedia 
Britannicaj nor. have I been able to ascertain in which of 
Mr Gres weirs writings the suggestion is made. 
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DuTUNQ the two years which have elapsed since I printed 
the additions to my first volume, I have gleaned the following 
illustrations. 

I 13 ADSIBVO LECTOKE on the ablative see Wopkens on 
Justin xvni 2 2. 

I 16 p. 95 1, 5 fr, foot, read dictaturam. et with Snlla's 
retirement that of Lydiades, Paus, VIII 27 12. 

I 27 p. 99 i (on purple) Lact IV 7 6 regiae dignitatis ua- 
mimptae indtimmtuin. Sagittar. on Justin I 3 2. 

I 34 NOBILITATE ct ind. and the concrete use of ciuitas^ 
paucitas. 

I 38 NOCTiEYS Heins on Ov, a, a, n 38, 

„ 39 BEATAE Suet. Dom. 23. Gron. on Liv. xxiv 8 § 3. 

„ 51 LVCEENA Kopp on Martian, Capella § 2 fin. p. 13. 

„ 55 LENO dig. XLViu 5 29 pr. mariti lenocinium coercuit 
§3 qui quaestum ex adulterio uxoris suae fecerit, ^iec- 
tituT ; nec miim mediocriter delinquit^ qui lenocinium in 
nxore exercuit* 

I 57 VTGiLANTi STEETERE NAso Ov. r. a, 499 saepe ego, iie 
hihermii volui dormire uideri, 

I 59 60 CARET OMNI MAIORVM CENSY Nep. Pel I § 4 I J* 
quibus Pelopidm pulsus patria care bat. Suet. Vit 2 Qmntus 
caruit ordine, cu7n auctore Tiberio secerni minus idoneos sena- 
iores remoiierique placuisset 

I 61 p. 112 1. 6 fr foot read tr. v 6 10. 

„ 62 SE lACi'ARET AMiCAE Wopkeus ou Justiu XXIV 5 3 mc 
minus ferociter se legatis quam inter amicus iactaaii 

I 6fci GEMMAE Ov. P. II 10 7 st^ Hcet ohUtus paritm' gemmae- 
que manusque (' seal and handwriting 
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1 70 see the story of the poisoning of Britannicus Tac. an. xin 
16 ilUc epulante Britannico, quia oibos potnsque eitts delectus ex 
ministris gitatu ea^plorabat, ne omitteretur insHtutum aut uinusqus 
morte proderetur sceluSj tali^ dolus repertiis est innoma adkuc 
ac praecalida et Ubata gusiu potio traditur Bntannwo; dein, 
postqitam feruore asptrnahatur, frigida in aqua adfunditiir 
uenenum, quod itn cunctos eitis aHus peruasitf nt u03o pariter 
et spiritits rapere^itur. Ct Justin XH 14 9. Macn Sat. Tli 6 6 
si uero a c o n i t u in ipsum cum u i n o t r i t u m potui datum sitf 
nuUa curatio a morte defmdit 7 time etiim uinum natura fri- 
gidum admixtime suifrigus mtxit ueneni. 

I 86 GATDIA DiscYESVS henco Coripp, lust, iii 74 saltatus 
risiis di 3 curs us gaudia plausus, 

I 97 FACIEM PEivs iNSPiciT Dot merely as a protection from 
fraud was examination of visitors enforced Suet, Vesp. cited on IV 
64 (p, 402). id, Claud. 35 salutatoribus scru tat ores semper 
apposmt, et quidem omnibus et ace^^Mssimos. DCass. LX 3 3 aU 
visitors both men and women searched * ^ttpiSiov i^ma-iv\ 

Spartiaa Seu* 6 § 2. 

I 99 A PlUECOJJE VOCARi Martian, Capella § 63 Kopp turn 
I anus in limine militesque louis ante fo7*es regias constiterunt ; 
ingressuros etiani cunctos nominatim uocahat Fama prae- 
conana. 

I 100 TROiTGENAS Tac. an, iv 55 Ilienses quid&m^ cum 
parentem urbis Romae Troiam referrent, nisi antiquitatis gloria 
pollebant xii 58 Nero, aet. 16 to gain a reputation for elo- 
quence, causa Biensium susc^ta Romanum Troia demissum et 
luliae stirpis auctore77i Aenemii aliaque haud procul JubuUs 
uetera Jucunde exsecutns perpeirat ut Ilienses omni publico 
munere sohterentu7\ Galba (Suet 2) traced his pedigree to 
luppiter and Pasiphae I 

I 110 p. 340 L 6 fr. foot, lemma NE not NEC. 
115 VTRTYS Kopp on Martian. Capella § 7 £ p. 33 a. 

„ 120 121 DENSissiMA LECTICA Ov. tr, V 10 19 deosis- 
simus host is. 

I 129 130 TRIVMPHALES. . .TiTVLVS Suet Dom. 15 e bad 
statuae triumph a lis titulus excmsua ui procellae in mmu- 
rmntum proximum deoidiu 
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I 130 ARABARCHES already by Marcile (on Siiei Vesp, 6) 
identified with Tiberius Alexander. 

1 135 OPTistA SILVAHVM beuce Avian. 29 13 14 namque illi 
agrestem cupiens ostendere uitam \ si lu arum referens optima 
quaequ€ dabat 

m 9 RECITANTES Macrob. Sat. ¥II 3 7 carries the practice 
up to Cicero Octauius, qui mttu nohilis uidehatur^ Ciceroni reci- 
tanti Orit: *non audio quae diais*. 

Ill 9 p» 174 Ov. R I 5 57 58 gloria uos acuat; voSi ut reci- 
tata probenhir \ carminat Pieriis inuigilate choris. in 5 37 39 
40 die tamm^ q iuumis studiorum plene mem^um^ \ . . xcqidd ubi 
aut recitas factum modo cartmn amiois, \ aut^ quod saepe soles^ 
mdgie ut recitent, 

m 9 p. 174 L 11 fr, foot, for 4V (i.a ex Pont) read 
trist. 

„ 71 ESQVILIAS XI 51 (not 71). 

^, 77 scHOENOBATEs Sid. c. xxm 301, 

„ 84 85 NOSTRA INFANTIA CAELTM HATOIT AVENTINI OT- if. 

IV 8 25 tempus erat nec me peregrinum ducere caelum. 

m 85 BACA i^ABiNA SCO Der Oelbaum, Eine knlturhisto- 
ri&che Skizze von A. Hedinger, Prag 1886. pp* 14, 

in 104 lACTARE MANTS QuintH, cited on 99 (not 9). 
„ 108 CREPITVM DABIT Lucr, VI 109 carbosus ut quondam 
magnis intmta theatris |dat crepitum malos inter iactata 
trabesque, Aug. serm, 28 4 (Mai). 

Ill 124 PERiERVNT TEMPOEA Luc. IX 233 perieiunt tern- 
pora uitae. 

Ill 139 Sen, prou. 5 § 2 detestahilis mit caecitas, si nemo 
ocidos perdiderit nisi cui erumdi sunt itaque careant luce 
Appius et Metellua Loss of sight in attempting to save a 
inotber (Liban. iv 739). 

ni 142 QYAM irVLTA MAGNAQYE MacFob. Sat. Ill 15 8 
quara multi magnique (tudores. 

ni 151 NON YNA VI 218. viir 213. Tyrrell in Classical Kev. 
I 51 a Luc. Ill 466 haud unum. 

ni 153 — 5 EXEAT.., cvivs Luc. vni 493-4 exeat mla \ qui 
uoU (read with Grotius uolet) Esse pirn, 

in 186 cf. Pans, vni 20 3. 
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III 190 RYiNAM 197 INCENDIA Suet, Vesp, 8 deformis urbs 
ueterihus incendiis ac ruin is erat 

ni 198 POSCIT AQVAM the passage of Cic. is imitated by 
Justin T 1 5 omnia Graeciae regna uelut ad exstinguendum 
commune incendium conourrunt So XLIII 5 4, Ci IX 3 5. 
uv 5 6. 

m 209 210 VLTTMYS avtem aerymnae cvmvlvs Maguire 
(Herraathena 1887 168) compares Oy* m, xiv 472 cumulum- 

que Capharea oladis. 

Ill 226 HORTVLVS HIO PVTEVSQVE BREVIS Ov, P. I 8 45 46 

{horios) quos ego nesdo cm colui, quibus ipse solebam | ad saia 
foManaSf nec pudet, addere aquas, 60 et dare, iam sitiens qtms 
hihat hortm^ aquas, 

m 230 EST ALiQVED Ov. P. II 8 9. 10 39 (cf. 1 55 mni 
quiddam oracula tiatitm), 

III 238 DRVSO VITVLISQVE MARINIS Sen. const. sap, 17 1 
Chrysippus ait qmndam indignatum, quod ilium aliquis uer- 
uecem marinum dixeraL 

III 260 OBTRITVM TVLGI PERIT OMNE CADAVER Suet. Nero 5 

(of Nero*s father) in uiae Appiae uico repmte puerum citaiis 
iumentis hand ignarus obtriuit 

III 278 seq. Suet Nero 5 (Nero s father) Eomae medio 
faro cuidam equiti Romano liberius iurganti oculum eruiL 

ni 280 Mox DEiNDE Wopkens and A. Gronov on JuBtin 
I 3 4, 

lu 285—287 see J. Miller, Die Beleuchtung im Alterthum. 
L Die Beleuchtung bei den Griechen. AfFschaffenburg 1885* 
pp. 57, 

III 297 — 301 see the story of Nero*a drunken frolics Tac. an, 
XIII 25 e.g, tthi..,quidam permissa semel lioentia sub 7iomine 
Meronis inulti propriis cum globis ead&vi exercebanty in modum 
captiuitatis 7iox agebaiur ; luUusque Montamis senatorii ordinis, 
. . .mngressus forte per tenebras cum prineipe, quia ui attempi- 
a/ntem acriter reppulerat, deinde agnitum orwueratf quasi ex- 
probrasset, mori adactus est 

E 218 1. 7 for ^B.c/ read ^A.D,' 

IV 15 Macrob. Sat ii 12, now numbered Til 16 9, 
„ 19 praecipvam: ceram see Rein Privatr. 806. Brisaon, 
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Dirksen and Imn, under praeceptio, praecipio, praeciputts. Suet, 
Galba 5 sesteHium namqm qumgmties ami praecipuum inter 
legatarios hahuisset. Sid. ep. vi 12 (p, 354? £ Baret) illud auUm 
deberi tibi quodam^ ut iurisconsidti dicunt, praecipui titulo, nee 
turn poterit zre pudor infitias, 

lY 21 SPECVLARIBYS Marcile on Suet. Tit. 10 p. 135 Burm. 

„ 33 VENDERE MTNiciPES siLVROS MacFob. Sat. m S G est 
autem loedoria {XoiSopia) buiits modi * oblitusne en quia salsa- 
menta uendebas?' 

I¥ 57 PRAEDAM Macrob. Sat III 15 1 sed,,.ad praedae 
marinae irandre luwum Lidnio^'um me nomen adinmuit 

IV 59 PROPERAT Tac. h, Ti 62 ex urhe aique Italia irri- 
tamenta gulae gestabantuTj strepentibus ah utroquB Tuari itin- 
eritm 

IV 69 IPSE CAPi YOLViT Mart, VIII 78 11 12 nunc impkre 
aitms securos gaudet et ahsens j sortitur dominoSf ne lacei'etur^ 
auis. 

IV 71 Antiochus ii was sumamed ^€o?j and so (according to 
prol. Trog. Pomp 42) was Tigranes, 

IV 71 Dis AEQYA POTESTAs Oy. tr. IV 8 52 aequaotem su- 
peros mneruisse uirum. Iambi uita PytK § 259 taov^ ^axa- 

IV 79 INTERPRES LEGVM 8ANCTISSIMYS Dempster on Coripp. 
Justin IV 4, 

lY 81 CRISPI IVGYNDA SENECTVS Martian. Capella § 3 poetae 
..,8eGuii caecutientis Maeonii suauiloqnam senectutem. 

lY 89 90 CONTRA TORREKTEM Archiv fuj lat, Lexikogr, 
rv 25 26. 

IV 90 91 LIBERA VERBA Ernesti on Suet Vesp. 9. 

„ 96 OLiM Justin xxxYin 3 1, 

„ 98 FRATERCYLYS GiGANTis Symm. ep. I 3 3 Baits re- 
motts arbitris otictbar, eo posfquam rumor adlatus eM^ terrae 
filios conumiire, oppido cauimus.ne sobriam solitudinem nostram 
sodalitas plebeia fuscaret BlsLtter t bayer, Gymn, XYI 235, 

IV 108 109 AMOMO, QVANTVM YIX REDOLENT DVO FVNERA 
Ov. P. I 9 51 — 53 iUetibi ewsequias ei magnifunus honoris \feGit 
et in gelidoa versit amoma sinm, \ diluit et lacrimis maerms 
unguenta profmis^ 



TV 125 TRIVMI^HI Mart, VJII 78 3. 

„ 136 VICIT SENTENTIA JustlD XIII 2 13. 

138 FALERNO Varro res human, xi in Macrob. Sat, III 16 
12 ad ulctum optivm fort affer Campanm fTumentum, Fa- 
lernus uinum. 

V 14 INPVTAT Luc. vm 657 (Dot 567). Eeuecke on Justin 
xxxvjn 6 5. see esp. Tac. h. il 85 unde nwtiis et ex nietu mnsi* 
Hum posse imputari Vespamano qwae apud VitelUum excu- 
sanda erant. 

V 36. 37 QVALE VINVM THRASEA HELY IDIVSQVi: BIBEBANT 

BRVTORVM ET CAssi NATALIKV8 Tac. h. IV 8 MarceUus said con- 
stantia fortitudine Catonibiis et E r u t i s aequaretur H e 1 u i d i u a . 

V 50 DECOCT A Lamp rid, Heliog. 23 8 nwnt&fti uiuiutn in 
uiHdaHo domus aestate fecit admctis niuibus. Macrob. Sat, 
VII 5 32 jfiejuineritis tamen lepido me coiiiiiido adesse, non 
anxio : nec ^io adnutto mrietatemf ut hix^um proiwni^ ubi quae- 
runiitr aestiuae niues et hibe ni as rome. 

V 94 DEFECIT NOSTRVM MARE Macrob, Sat. Ill 16 10 nec 
contenta ilia inffluuies fttit maris sui copi'L^. See ind. noBt^\ 

V 94—96 Macrob. Sat vii 5 32 dmn magis ostmitid quam 
USUI seruiturj siluarum secret tun onine hiMraiur et peregrin a 
maria sollicitantur. 

V 99 MVRENA Aristoph, frogs 47 5^ Poll, vi 65, and Varro in 
GelL VI (vii)16 5 Taiiesia. ViteUius (Suet. L3) in his vasit platter 
{cUpeiis Minervae) served, among other things, muraenarum 
lactes. Lamprid. Heliog. 23 8 m nrB.ena mm lactibus.,. in louis 
mediterraneis i^mticos paidt. 

V 107 FACILEM SI PRAEBEAT AVREM Ov. R Jl 9 25 lupplter 

oranti surdas si praebeat aures. Hor. ep, i 1 40 ^' moda cul- 
tiirae patientem commodet aurem, 

V 114 ANSERIS lECVR in the clipeus Miner uae (Suet. Vit. 
13) scarorum ieciuora. 

V 117 TVBKRA XIV 7 (not XIV 1), 

„ 132 SIMILTS Dis beneficence divine Wiener Studien ix 
(1877) 199. 

V 134 EX Macrob. Sat vii 3 21 ipse me rnjetidicum fodt ex 
diuite, Justin Kiv 4 3 uos me ex uictore uictum, uos me ex 
imperatore captiumn focistts. 

Journal of Philology, voi*. ivi, 15 
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Yii 19 LAVEVM Kopp on Martian, Capelk § 10. 

„ 25 VENERIS 3i[ARiTG Ov, P» IV 10 55 dum terms J Asiam 
Cadraique sororem. 

VII 29 HEDERis Kopp on Martian. Capella § 10. 

„ 45 QVANTi SVBSKLLIA CONSTANT Suet. Vesp. 19 mterroffotis 
paiam procuratortbiiSf quanti funm et pompa coustareot. 

VII 49 LiTVS VERSAMVS AEATfiO Archiv fur lat, Lexik, iv 27- 

„ 74 75 NON HABET.*,HABET Sen, prou. 3 § 1 potest enimh 
miser dtci^ non potest esse, 

VII 78 CAPIVNT PLVS INTESTENA POETAE aatL PaL XI 207 

1 KoX Tp€Oy€i^ oca W€VT€ XUKOl^ Tafl€^ 

VII 91 ATRIA Sen. ep. 19 § 11 alioqum habebis cmuiuas, qum 
ex iurba salutantium mmetidator digesserit eiTat autem qui 
aimoum in atrio qnmrit^ in mnuinio probat Manpile on Suet, 
Vesp. 5. 

VII 92 Ov, tr II 607 — 510 quoqm mmns prodest^ scama 
est lucrum prntae, \ tantaque nmi paruo a*imina praetor emit. \ 
inspice ludoT^tm sumptu^^ Augusie^ tuorum: \ empta tibi nuiffno 
talia multa leges. 

vn 121 viNVM, QVINQVE LAGONAE like apposition with 
milia? Beoecko on Justin XX iv 7 9. 

VTi 126 QVADRiiVGES Snet Dom. 13 lanos arcmqm cum 
qnadrigiti et imignibus trimnphomm per regiones U7*bis tajitos 
et tot esEstruwit, ut cuidam Graece iiiscriptum sit : arci {apK€iy 

VII 155 COLOR Ov, t\\ I 8 (9) 63 64 ergo ut defend! nullo 
mea posse colore^ | sic excusari cHmina posse pwto. Luc, IK 
207 Masking, Serv. Aen. iv 613. 

VII 162 QVIDQVID ID EST Ov, R III 3 73, 

,,163 DELIBERAT AN.,. AN in tbe sense * whether.. .or * 
Justin XXIV 7 1 deliberauit an.. .an uero. 

¥11 170 VETERES CAECos Spartian. Hadr. 25 3 ueiiit et de 
Panmnia qutdam uetus caecus ad febrientem Hadrianum 
eumque contingit 4 quo facto et ipse oculos recepit et Hadri- 
anum febris reliquit, ^ 

VII 173 AD PVGNAM QVI RHETORICA DESCENDIT AB VMBRA 

Ov. r. a. 152 node per urbunae spleiidtda castra togae. tn III 
12 18 cedunt uerbosi gannda bella fori, f, rv 188 e^ fora 
Marte sito litigiosa uacent P. iv 6 29 Marte forensi. 
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VII 180 LVTO Suet* Vesp»5 mnx^ cum aedilem eum Caesar, 
8uccemm$ curam nerrendis mis jmn adkibitam^ luto iussisset 
oppleri congesio per milites in praeteMm sinmn, non defiwrunt 
qui inter'pretarmitur, quandoque proculcatavi desertavique rem 
publicam ciuili aliqua pertiirbatione in futelam eius ac ueiut in 
gremium de mn turti m, 

VII 1S3 RAPIAT CENATIO SOLEM Maguire (Hermatliena 1887 
16d) cites Stat. s. Ill 'h dS sic ait et speculum reclusit imagine 
rapta Claud, 1111 pt, Hon. et Mar. 106 — 108 (every wall is 
polisbed) speculi nec uultus egebat \ iudicio. similis tsoto moii- 
stratur iti onmit I et rapitur quwumque uidet, dum singula 
cernit 

VII 196 EPERE VAQITVS Ov, ni, XV 460-7 aid qui uagitua 
mmiles p uerilibus kaed am \ a d e n t e m iug ulare potest Q u in til. i 
1 21 futtiras eloquent issimiw <i did it aliqua^^^^^^ uagitiim loqui 
primum incei^ta uoce temptauit et haestt circa fornms litterarum^ 

VII 199 VENTiDivs Bernegger on Justin XLii 4 10. 
„ 202 OOEVO RARiOR ALBO 0\f. P. Ill 3 95 96 ^ duUtem, 
fauBm quin Ai^, o MaxiiriBj dictis, \ Memmonio cycnos esse 
colore pii^^l, White blackbirds in Paus. viii 17 3 4 

VII 206 GELIDAS CICVTAS Sen. prou, 3 12 male tractatum 
Socratem iudicas, quod illam potion em publice mixiam iimi aliter 
quam medicwmmitum immortalitutis ohduadt et de moHe dispu- 
tauit usque ad ipsamf male cum illo actum est quod gel at us 
est sanguis ac paulatim frigore inducto uenarum uigor con- 
stitit ? 

VII 210—212 METVENS VIRGAE ET CVI NON ELICERET A COnj, 

Qv, tr. IV 10 65 66 molle Cupidineis nec inexpugoabite 
telis I cor mihi, quod que leuis causa moucret, erat Sen. de 
ira 1 17 2 teluvi firmum perpetuum obsequens nec anceps nec 
quod in dominum. rcmitti posset, ii 29 2 est aUquis malign us 
et qui amiGitia^ cohaerentes diducere uelit, cet. Suet. Vesp. 
5 secujidum (ramum) praeualidum ac prolixum et qui 
magnam felicitatem portend ere t.—B ind- Ov. met ii 64 ardua 
prima uia est^ et qua uw? mane rec^ntes \ enituntur (Riese 
Bnitantur) eqid. Sen. const, sap. 3 2 contigit illi res uulgarig 
et quae discitur ipsa iniuriarum assiduitate, patimtia, ep. 
71 14 mens hebea et quae se corpori ad dixit Grammariang 

15^2 
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and commentators have not^ to my knowledge^ observed the 
corresponding use of adverbE with ut consecutive Pers. 2 8 haec 
clare et ut aiidiat kospea. Suet Vit. 10 magnifice et ut 
ostenderel 

VII 2 1 2 ciTHAEOEDi MAGTSTRi Wiener Studien ix (1887) 1 83. 
234 NVTRICEM ANCHISAE Macrob. Sat, yii 3 13 nec twga- 
uerim phUosophos quoqtie incuriisse nonnumquam per mdigna- 
tionem hoc genus scommatis. nam cum regis libelous ad noua^ 
diuiticis nuper erect us philosophos ad coriuiuiuni covgregoBset et 
triidendo eorum m i n ii t ii 1 as q u a e s t i o n e s §c tre se mlh diwismt 
CUT 035 nigra et alba /aba pulmeiitum unitts colons edatur, 
Aridices philosophus indigne ferens: ' tu nobis' inquit ^ ahsolue^ 
CUT et de nigris et de albis lor is similes maculae gignmitur' 

vii 240 viciBVS Justin ii 4 12 duae hia retinae.. .uici bus 
gerehant hella, Stat. s. IV 9 48 — 50 quid f si cum bene niane 
semicrudus \ illatani tibi dm-ero sulntem \ et tu me uicibus 
donii salutes? Th. vm 422. xii 458. Manil ii 153 alt&i^- 
nant geniis et uicibus uartantur in orbem, iii 553 554 et 
modo dest aliud^ modo adest uicibus^j^we recedit \ aut redit. 
671 cetera n unc urgent uicibus, nunc tempo ra cedunt Kn own 
to Foreellirji, but not to Riddell-White or Lewis-Short, this 
usage is confinetl to a few authors ; sometimes we find alteimis 
iLf mutatis u.; most commonly m uicem (esp. frequent iti Celsus)i 
in uices. 

VII 241 OCVLOS TREMENTES Sagittar nn Justin I 3 2 (p. 128- 
9) oculorum lasciuia. 

VII 242 Vitelhufi ruled by jockeys Suet 12 pr. Tac. h. ii 87. 

X 358 EXTREMVM INTER MVNERA (voh I p. 466) Ov, tr. IV 

5 1 miki dilectoH inter jyars prima sodales. v 12 25 2G tem- 
pore qui longo stetet^t, male cuiTet et inter | carceribm miasos 
ultimus {hit equos. P. I 5 1 illc tuos quondam nan nit imu^ 
inter amicus. IV 10 57 quos inter m a x i m u s omnes. VM» V [ 
!) 14 f, (of Marius) que^n n inter miseras pomieris, miserrimus, 
inter felices felicisHimus, reperietur. 
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Friedlander's edition has laid a solid foundation both for 
text and iDterpretation, bat much remains to be tlone. A 
commentary^ corabining all that is valuable in Rigault, Bader^ 
Heraiilt, Marcile, and other early scholars, together with much 
that is still in manascript> or dispersed in adversaria and 
period icaUj would be a boon to students. Meanwhile I wish 
to shew my gratitude to Friedlander by printing such of my 
marginal notes as have escaped him^ Some of them may have 
been anticipated, but for the present purpose, of furnishing a 
supplement to Friedlander's great work, it seems unnecessary 
to ransack many volumes iu order to guard against repetition. 
I omit what I have already publiBhed {Classical Review I 56 — 
58) iu a review of Friedlander, and begin with book iir, as I 
have at press an edition of the first two books. 

Ill 1 1 QVIDQVID ID EST VI 68 11. Tuv, vii 162 Ov. P. 
ui 3 73. 

Ill 1 6 DEBET ENIM GALLVM VINCERE VERNA LIBER luV, IX 

9 — 11 certe modico cont^ntus agebas ] vernam equiterUf comma 
iocQ mordente facei/u^ \ et salibits vehemens intra pomet^ia natis. 

m 2 Ellis on CatulL 1 1. Munro elucidations of Catullus 
p. 5. Becker-Eein Gall us if 381—4. 

m 2 4 CORDYLAS MADIDA TEQAS PAPYBO IV 10 2 pagiua 
dum tangi non bene sicca timet Catull 95 7 8 at Volusi 
ammles Paduaiti morientur ad ipsam \ et la^as sconibris saepe 
dobimt tunicas. The shabby bundle of Greek writers on 
miracles, which Gelhus (ix 4 §§ 1—5) picked up for an old 
song at Brundisium, must have been on the way to the fish- 
monger's. 

Ill 2 5 VEL TVRIS PIPERISVE SIS CVCVLLVS Ath, 37 4"* ^' 
Anaxandrides the comic poet, being hot-tcmpcrod, when a play 
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of his lost the prize, did not recast it, as most did, but XapL0d- 
pmp eBtoKep et? Toif \i^ap€t>Toif KararejiBiv, 

III 2 6 FAVSTINI FVGIS IN SINVM ? SAPISTL IX 5 1 7iubere 

nis Pnsco: non miror^ Paula: sapisti. XI 106 4 iraims hm 
quoqu 6 quaUuoT ? sapisti, 

III 2 7 CEDRO PERVNCTVS Becker-Rein Gallus if 376, 

„ „ 9 10 PIGTIS LVXVRIERIS VMBILICIS ET TE PVRPVRA 

DELICATA VELET Ellis on Catullus 22 7. Becker-Kein I. c, ,^77 
—882. 

HI 4 7 8 POETA EXIERAT I VENIET, CVM CITHAEOEDVS ERIT 
luv. VII 176 n. 

Ill 5 2 AN SATIS VNVB EHiT ? V 19 14 fm^tan uniis erit 
Ct Ovid there cited< 

III 5 7 8 EST ILLI OONlVNXj QVAE TE MANIBVSQVE SDTV- 

QYE EXciPJET Authol. PaL XII 208 5 (Stmto to his book, 
destined for a boy) TroWdtct ^^omjcree? v7ro/c6X7riop, 

III 6 4 LIBAT FLOHEKTES HAEC TLB! PRIMA GEKAS ni 

186 iL pp. 201, 378. 

Ill 9 1 VERSfCVLOS [N ME KAKRATVR SCRIBERE CINNA 
Drager hist. Synt. ii^ 454. Tac. Agr. 7 22. With this epigram 
c£ Leasing*s no, 86, 

III 11 6 MuEfo on Lucr. IV 1152 retains the comma after 
Tkaida^ 

m 12 c£ X 49 aad anthol. lat. 796 R (an epigram formerly 
printed as Martial's iv 78 ; cf, EUis in Journ. of Philol. ix 191) 
where the point is just the same as here : 

ad cenam Varus me nuper forte itocauit : 

07*natus diueSj paruula cena Juit. 
aurOi non dapibus decor atur mema; miimtn 

apponunt oculis plurima, pauca gulae. 
tunc ego 'non ocalos, sed tientrem pascere tteni: 
nel tu pom dapes, Yare^ uel aufer opes\ 

III 12 3 RES SALSA EST BENE OLERE ET ESVEIRE I 59 4 
tarn male cum cenem, cur bene, Flacce, lanm*? Luc, de mere, 
cond, 28 TO f^kv yap \iftm ^vvopra Kal vrj Ala ye Bi-^tUvra 
fivp^ ^pi€tr$at Kai ^Te<f>auova-8at t^v /c€<f»aXi^v i^p€p4i teat 
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lU 12 4 5 QVI NON CENAT ET VJiGVlTVE, FABTLLE, HIC 
VERE MIHI MORTYVS VIDETVR luv. IV 109 n. pp. 234, 410. 

Muret u. 1. Ill 19. Ov. f. iv 853 armrosqiie aHm unxit. i 
9 52 53 diluit et lacrimis maereiis unguenta prof urns \ osmque 
nicina condita texit kumo. Anth. PaL xi 8 1 — 3 /EijJ fivpa, fi^ 
iTTe<f>dpov^ XtOlvai^ (m^Xata't ^apt^ov \ fiT^Bi to wvp ^Xt^?' cV 
K€Poif tJ BaTrdpT}. I ftoz/Tt fioLf €t Til d^K^i^^ '^dpKraL ih. 19 3 4 
^vpL0^mfL€u j avTovi;j T'piif Tv^^ot^ TavTa ^ip€tu eripov^. 
m 13 1 DVM Ellis on Catullus 44 0. 

„ 15 ii CAECVS AM AT cf, 39 2 qua7ti bene lusca nidet! 
luv, IV 114 pp. 235, 411, Thia epigram is translated by 
Sherburne. 

Ill 16 5 6 BED TE, MIHI CREDE, MEMENTO | NVNC IN FEL- 

LicvLAj CERDO, TENERE TVA from Hor. I 6 22 vel merito, 
quomam in propria non pelle quiessem. The in the 
lions skin Lnc, pisa 32. 

m 17 5 DIGITOSQVE ADMITTERE VISA EST T 78 6 7 pmetur 

digit is t€nm.dus uncti$ \ nigra colicidm uireiis patella. Ov, a. 
a. Ill 75 5 — 6 carpe cibos digitis (est quidam g^stm edendi) \ 
ora nec immunda iota perungue manu. 
ni 17 6 MEEDA 28. I 83. 

„ 19 1 PROXIMA CEKTENIS OSTCNDirV^E VESA COLVMNIS 

Firmic. math. Ylil 10 p* m. qui huxecLs arbores tondms in 
beluas fingat So Becker- Rein Gall us 45 takes the bear 
here, not as Fr, of a bronze figure. 

Ill 19 2 EXORNANT FICTAE QVA PLATANONA FERAJL XII 50 

1 dapknoTias platanonas- Prop. IV (v) 8 75 tu mque Pom- 
peia s^patiabere culius in umbra, 

III 20 1 CANivs in the tract appended to Jerome (xi 2 333^ 
ed. Yallarsi, Yeo. 1771 4to) ' Valerius Rufino ne ducat uxorem \ 
I find Canninus (sic) a Gadibus Herculis, poeta facun- 
diae lenis et iucundae, reprehemug est a Liuio Poem (!), 
gmui et uxorato historiographo, quod multarum gander^ amo- 
Hbus, his nerbis, which are not worth repeating. 

Ill 20 4 AN QVAE NEEONI FALSVS ASTRVIT SCRIPTOK ? los. 

ant. XX 8 § 3 has an important passage on the falsification of 
Nero's history by biassed historians* 

lU 20 7 AN IN COTHVRNIb HUEEIDVS SOPHOCLEIS Fr. citcs 
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Verg, and Ov* but Dot luv. vr 636 grande Sophocleo camim 
bacckamur hiatu, not Prop, ii (ill) 33 41 desine et Aeschyleo 
conponere verba cothurno. 

Ill 20 11 SPATIA AKGONAVTAHVM See Obbar on Hot. ep. i 
6 26. 

m 20 15 TITINE THERMIS AN LAVATVR AGRIPPAE ? Fr. 

cites Becker's topograpLy 286 (read 686) in his n. on ii 14 15, 
Becker omits Suet Tit. 7 amphithmtro dedimto thermisque 
iuMii celeHter exsimctis. ib. 8 (p. 239 48 Roth) ne quid popu- 
laritatis praetermitterei, nonnumquam i/i therm is admissa 
plebe lauit Chariaius (p* 93 28 K) finds an excuse for bringing 
the three baths into his grammar i deriuattonis uero tanta e^t 
iihaequalitas ut cmtprehendi nan possit nam cum sit Agj-ippa^ 
mulierem Agj'ippi7iamdimnus. therm as uero Agrippinianaa, 
item cum sit Nero td leo, pdles lemiinm, thermas Neronianaa 
dicimus, item cum sint Tihis et lit pas similia^ thermas Titinas 
ut jyelUs lupinas iim dicimm^ sed Titianas. 

in 20 19 BAIAS Inv, ill 4 n. pp. 171, 346. xi 49 n. xii SO u, 

m 20 20 PIQER LVCRIND NAVCYLATVR IN STAGNO Plm. 

pan. 81 quantum dissimilis illi qui mn Albani locus otium 
Baianique torpor em et m.lmtiwm ferre, fmn pulsum saltern 
fragorsm^ue reimrmn perpeti poterat, quin ad singulos ictus 
turpi fonnidine horresceret! itiique procul ab muni som in- 
commsus ipse et immotus religato revinctoque navigio mm seem 
oc piacultim aliquod trahebatur : foedti fades , cum popxdi 
Romani imperator alienum mrsum alimtumque rectorem velut 
capta nme sequeretur, Becker-Rein Gallns 142 — 152. Fried- 
landt^r ll' 108 6. 

Ill 21 1 FHONTE NOT ATA Hemst on Luc. Timon 17 f. 
axTTT^p G-TLjiiaTLu^ Bpa'TTeTTjq TreTTeBri^ipo^. luv. X 183 n. XI F 
24 n. fesp. Pout. vit. Cypr. 7 cojifessores frontium notataruni 
secufidtt imcriptioTW signatos). Wall on hist, de Te Sclav age II* 
288 — 291 has several examples, in cludiog thifi, of servile fidelity, 

UI 23 1 2 OMNIA CVM RETRO PVERIS OBSONIA TRADAS, CVK 
NON MENSA TTRI PONITYR A PEDIBYS ? anth. Pal. XI 11 3 — 6 
ttXX' ifcdXovif o-e povov av 5' ^X^^ X^P^^ olKoOm* riK^i^ | op^ 
j^TicrmP, avTQt<; wdvra St So 1)9 oiria^m, \ ei ovrm tovt iirrl. 
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vvv }&vTVx^^V^ ^X^* /ie7a Behrpoii iv oiKm^ \ /i?) xX-^^et? S' 
AJXov ^ii}po<j>ay€t xaOtaas* 207 /cal rpmyet^ 8<ja irivr^ Xvxoi^ 
Vd^€i ffal Ta TrepKT^dj | ov rd (rd, imp Be iript^, irnifra BiBoj^ 
owLaw^ I itXt/v p^d TQv Ko<f>ivQV rod wpo'^ woBa^ avpt>oif ep^ov, | 
wptirp^ra teal aTroyyou xal trapop €v&v^ ^X^^* 

m 24 3 TVSCVS...HARVSPEX Bentlej Works, ed. Dyce ui 
435. luv. XTii 62 n. 

Ill 24 9 i:^GENS IRATIS APPABYTT HTRNEA SACBIS see a 
learned note of Casaubon on S\iet. Aug, 82 pr, 

III 24 14 quoted in anth. lat. 127 9 10 K solm vera prohas 
itwundi uerba pod^e : \ dvm ivgvlas hircvm, factvs es ipse 
GAPEK. Gron, obs* 11 15 first rightly explained the line. 

Ill 25 1—3 SI TEMPERARI BALNEVM CVPIS FEE V ENS, 
FAVSTINE, QVQD VIX XVLIANVS INTRAKET, ROGAj LAVETVR, EHE- 

TOR£H SABiKEVM from Macho in Ath. 580* (Diphilus loq.) 

Tpdffaiu, ^X^^^ '^^^ Xfif^^op ofioXnyovfJiipai^, 
rj S' el're, twp o-wp Bpap^drhw ydp cTri/AeXtw? 
et9 avrdp del 701)9 TrpoXojov^ e^^dXXopr^p. 

CL ih. 579^ More in Hermann (Becker^s Cbarikles l" 192). 

Ill 26 cf. II 43. Translated by Sherburne. 

„ „ 4 COR SOLVS HABES 27 4, II 8 tunc ego te credam 
cordis babtsro nihiK vii 78 4 habes nec cor, Painle, nec 
ijenium. XI 84 17 unus de cun€ti^ animaiibm hircm habet 
cor, Cic, de or. ill | 61 hinc diacklitifti illtid exstitit quasi lin- 
'gum atqiie cordis, abmrdum sane et imdile et i^eprekmdendum^ 
ut oMi ma sapere, alii dicm^e docerent. Liv, perioch. 50 cum 
ires leffHi ad pacem iuter Nicomedeii et Pt^siam fadendmn a 
Romanis iiissi essertt, cum imm m caput viultis dcatricibus 
sartum haberei, alter pedibus oeger esset^ tertius ingenio socors 
haberetur, disdt CatOj earn legatimimi tiec caput iiec pedes nec 
cor habere. Suet Nero 2 in hum [Cn. Domitium] diidt Lt- 
cinim Cra^stis orator^ ' non esse mh^andimi, quod aerwam barbam 
haberet, cui os ferrenm^ cor plumbeum esset\ id. Caes. 77 f. 
mque arrugantiae progressm est, tit hantJipice tristia et sine corde 



eMa quondam rmniiante^'futura^ diceret 'laetiora^ cum uellet ; 
vsc pro osterdo ducendum, si pecudi cor defuisset\ This 
passage of Caesar may have suggested Avian. 30 9 — 14 (where 
see Ellis) 

tunc daniini captum [aprum] mensis dedit ills ^uperbw, 

in narias epidas pluHma fi^usta secans, 
sed cum CQimimpti dominm cor q^uaereret apri, 

impatier^ fertur quod rapmsm coctiSf 
rustictis hoc imtum mrho compescuit iram 

affii'-mam Btidtum non habuisse suem. 
*nam cur mmnbroj^um detnem in damna redissetj 
atque um} ^tiem posset ab hoste capi 1' 

Auson, epigr. 48, 49 {= 8, 60 Peiper) he who says remhdsco, 
fdceret co?\ cor habere t cet, 

in 29 Jahii*s Persiua p. 138, Iut. Til 140 anulus ingms, 
Petron. 67 eo deinde pementum est, ut FoHunata armiUas suas 
. , .detraher^et * , etiam periscelides resoluit, . . Trimalchis iussit af~ 
ferri.*xt 'uideiis' hiquit * mulieris compedes'. 

HI 30 Becker-Keio Gallus ii* 166—7. 

„ „ 2 QVID B05IAE, GARGlLUNE, FA CIS ? luv. UI 41 H, 

p, 351 quid Romae faciam? 

UI 3 FVSCAE PENSio CELLAE Becker-Reiti i^ 15. 
„ 4 QYADEANS Becker-Bein III* 105. 

J, 31 4 SVSTENTATQVE TV AS AVREA MASSA DAPES Schuei- 

dewin and Fr, read jnassa with mm TQ, for wiema of the 
othenSj because ' golden or gilt tables are nowhere mentioned V 
Yet Musonius (Stob, fl, 85 20) eaya fckipai piv iXetf^dpTtpai /cai 

Mart, IX 23 5 ut MaaH Lihycis cmtum stet}t dmtlbus orhes \ 
crepet nosti'is aurea lamna toris. Xlv SO (' raensa citrea *) 
Gbccipe feliceSi Atlantica mumra, ^t^mi^ | aurea qui dederit 
donu, minora dabit, where the wooden tables are surely com- 
pared not with plate, but with gilt Mbles. suMmtet (like 
sustinuisse in xrv 91 2, cf. Hon luw) is more naturally pre- 
dicated of a table, or the leg of a table, than of plate (though 
Pliny is cited for tbifi latter me in lexx. smtineo). Nor is masm 
in itaelf very tempting. 
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III 32 4 N0ND7M ERIT ILLA CANIS luv. X 271 
„ 33 2 LIBERTINA MIBl PROXIMA CONDICIO EST Plaut. trin. 

455. Ter. Aiidr. 79. bee 24h Cic. PhiL 2 § 99 n. p. Cluejit, 
§ 42. Pliti. XXXVI § 20. luetiD i 6 § 6. XI 7 § 8. Quintil 
deoL 257 f. ^ homini inter prtndpes nosirae cimiatis imftierandQ 
coepi hmia esse condicio. 

m 35 1 ARTIS PHIDIACAE TOREVMA CLARVM IV 39 4 Solus 

Phidiaci toreuma caeli X 87 16 donei Pbidiaci toreuma 

caeli. 

Ill 35 2 PISCES ASPICIB: ABDE AQVAU, NATABVNT cf Ov. 

her. 13 153—4 

crede mihi, plus est quum quod videatur, imago 
adde sonum cm^as, Pj'otesilam erit, 

ni 86 cf. I 70, 108. 

„ „ 5 6 LASSVS VT m thermal DECIMA VEL SERIVS5 

HORA TE SEQVAR X 70 13 14 balaea post decimam lasso 
*cefitwmque petuntur j qumtfrmtes. 
Ill 38 cf. VI 11 56 

„ 4 ATQVE ERIT IN TRIPLICI PAR MIHI NEMO FOBO luv, 

XIXI 135 

m 38 11 ATRIA MAGKA COLAM XII OS 1 2 moiutine diem, 
urbis niiki causa relictae, \ atrlat si sapias^ amhitiom colas, 
Becker- Rein Callus 11^ 161, 
m39cf, 15. vtil 49, 
„ 40 translated by Sherburne, 

41 Becker-Rein Gallus i' 40. if 322. 

„ 42 4 QVOD TKGITVR MAGNVM CREDITVR ESSE HALVM 

magnum Schneidewin and Fr, from one ma. the maius of the 
otbeiis is much more forcible, as may be seen from Bernegger s 
citations on Justin XIV 1 | 2, 
111 44 cf, I 89. 

„ 7 NON DlPSAS see Obbar on Hor, ep, I 17 30 

p. 37a 

„ IS VIR 1V8TVS, PROBVS, INNOCENS TIMEHIS Plut de 
garrul. 4 f, (p. 504) 6 8' o2oXeo-^o? waJ^raxov X'rjpei, iv 
ayopSj €v 6€aTp<^y eV 'irepiiraTf^j fieO^ '^p^ipup, vvicrwp' ep-rt &£ 



TTovTipot^ Q^iXovtriv iwiSe^ioi^ rj ')(p7f<rrol^ ^SoXeir^at?. 
Ill 45 6 NEC VOLO BOLETOS, OSTREA NOLO : TACE cf. IX 35 

11 12 to a oews monger toUe tuns artes ; hodie cenahis apiid me \ 
hac lege, ut narreR, nil, Phitomitse, uoui. anth. Pal XI 
10 TOV TOV SMtTTVaplov VOpLOP Oi 8aT€* cijficpov iJ/ira?, I AvX€f xakd^ 
Kaivoi^ hoyfianh trvfjuiroaLov. \ ov fieXoTroio^ 4 pet KaTaK€i~ 
p^evo<:* oiir€ Trapi^^i^ \ ovff l^^etv auVof irpajfiaTa ypap^ 
p,UTitca, 

ni 47 10 ILLIC CORONAM PINGYIBVS GRAYEM TVEDIS XIXI 51 

(* turdorum decuria ') teMa rosis fortasse tibi uel diuite nardo, \ 
at mihi de turd is facta corona pZcicei. 

Ill 50 c£ VI 4a 

„ 3 DEPOSVI so LEAS Becker-Eein GalluB 165. Bot- 
tiger kL Schr, in 206. Ter. haut. 1 24 adsido : accm^int serui, 
BO ceo a detrahunt. 

m 50 6 MEN3A SECVNDA GelL Xlll 11 § 6 neqm mn de 
s e c UB d i s qmque m e n s i s, cuiusmodi esse eas oporteat, praecijnt. 
his enim nerbis utitur : ' bellaria * inqmt ' ea maxime sunt mel- 
lita quae mellita Twn sunt : wip^p^aerip mim cum iri'^et sodetus 
infida \ quod Varro hoc in loco dixit ' heUaria \ ne quis forte 
ifi ista uQce haereat^ significat id uocabulum omne niensae 
aecundae genus, Ov, met, IX 92 meneas, felicia poma, 
secundas. 

Ill 54 CYM DARE NGN POSSIM^ QVOD POSCIS, GALLA, ROGAN- 
TEM, I MVLTO SIMPLICIVS, GALLA, NEGARE FOTES, Friedlander 

Ijas not thought it worth while here to record Madvig's con- 
jecture (aduem II 163) 'fuit; quod dare non posaim, cum 
poscia, Galla, rogantem, cet. (nihil io epigrammate ohsceoi 
esty The laat remark might hold goodj but for the general 
character of the epigrams addressed to Galla, Fr, therefore 
here, as in the parallel epigram ii 25^ is justified in giving 
certainly to rogo and mgo, possibly to do also, the common 
erotic senae. The text is sound : ' since I cannot grant what 
you demand as the price of the favour which I aiik, you might, 
Gidla^ say JPo more frankly*. Her terras are only a round- 
about way of saying ' No \ 

III 56 and 57 water sold at Eavenna cf. dig, XXXIV 1 1 si 
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alimenta fuerint legata, did potest^ eUa7n aqmtm legato inesse, 
si in ea regiom fuerint legata nhi venumdari aqua solet 
ib, § 3 in Africa and Egyptt aqua imialis est Ancient cities 
were generally most copiously supplied with water by aque- 
ducts ; for these Ra%^enna was afterwards indebted to Theoderic, 
Si don i us (ep. i 5 p. 184 Baret) says of tbe town : hue mim 
perojypmi^una cmicta mercatui turn praempue quod emi com- 
peteret, deferebatur nisi quod, mm mm hinc sahimi portis 
pelagus impingeretf him cloacali pulte (a graphic touch \) fos- 
sa7*mn discurmi linb%itm ventilata, et ipse lenfafi languidus 
lapsiLs umoris naittids cu^dibus fnramhmto fundi gliitino sor- 
didaretur, in medio undarura sitiebamus: quia nusquam 
uel aquaeductuum liquor integer uel cisterna defae- 
cabilis uel fons irriguus tiel puteus illimis. On the 
salt marshes see Sil. viir 601 — 2 qttiqm graui remo limoms 
segniter midis \ lenta paludome proscindmii stagna Ravmmm. 
Sid. ep. I 8 (p. 195 b) in qu^ pulitde indesinenter rerum omnium 
lege peruersa muri caduntj aquae ^fan^...aitiunt uiiii, naiant 
sepuUL A recent traveller in Spain states that in many parts 
of Andalusia wine is cheaper than water: in Kioja (district of 
Pamplona) mortar is mixed with wine (A. v. Seefeld in Ver- 
einsblafct fur Freiinde der natUrlichen Lebensweise, no. DO, 
Nordhaiisen 15 Nov. 1876, p. 1432). 
Ill 58 c£ X 51. 79, 

„ „ 1 2 BAIANA VrLLA.,.NON OTIOSIS ORDJNATA MYBTETIS 
Bentley and Obbar on Hor. ep. I 15 2 — 7 {Baias...myrteta), 
Cek. ir 17 pn mdor etiam duobits modis dimtur: aut sicco 
calore aut balnea, siccus culor est et h{j/rena& calidae et lactmid 
et cliban\ et quurumdctm naturalium sudatianumt nhi e fem» 
profusus calidus napor asdifioio includitur, sicut super Baias 
in myrtetis habefmts (these laat words super^hahemus m rir 
21 p. 107 2 D have rightly been rejected as a gloss), 

III 58 7 ET MYLTA FRAGEAT TESTA SENIBVS AVTVMNIS Ov. 

met. IX 89—92 et nymphe, ritu succincta Dianae, \ mm mini- 
strarumt fusis utrimque capiUis^ \ incessit totmnqm tulit prae- 
diuite mmu lautumnum. xiv 660 siLsjndens pandos au- 
tn m ni pmdere ranms. cf. oirmpa, 

Itt 58 14 NOMENQVE DEBET QVAE RVBENTIBVB PINNIS IllV. 
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XI 139 Sen. ep. 110 § 12. Polemii Siluii laterctilus (p. S!67 
Mommaen) finicopter. 

Ill 58 16 PHASIANA luv, XI 139 B, SftD. ad Helu* 10 § 3, 
Suet Vit. 3. 

ni 58 24 NON SEGNTS ALBO PALLET OTIO COPO Hor. 8. H 2 
20 — 22 tu ptilmentai^a quuBre \ S'lidando: pinffuem vitiw B>\hnm' 
qm neque ostrea \ nee scams aui poterit peregrina iuvare lagais, 
cf. Obbar on Hor. ep. i 14 24 

III 58 31 CAPILLATI X 62 2. Petroii. 27 pr. smmn caluum 
, , Aiiter pueros capillatos ludentem pila. 

m 58 36 SOMNICVLOSOS GLIRES Nod. p. 119 Laberim in 
Aquis caldis etiam hie me optunm sonmiia pj^&mii, ut oppri' 
mitUT glis. Ammian* XX vm 4 § 13 Val. po^cuntuv etiam in 
conuimis aliquotiens trutinm, ut adpositi pisces et mlucrBs pon^ 
dermtur glires, quorum magnitudo Baepius repUcaia fwn sine 
taedio prae^entium. 

m 58 42 NEC avara servat crastinas dapes mensa Iuv. 
Xiv 129 

Ill 58 47 rvKEM pelapo non timente Lact, n 4 § 2 (after 
citing Hor a. I 8 1 seq. c£ § 3, and § 4 where he cites Verg. 

IV 110 ; see the commentators on both places) quis noii sit 
tanto hoc custode seourust fures enim tarn stulH sunt, iit Priapi 
tentiginein timeant; cum auss ipsae, quas terror e falds aut 
inguinis ahigi eadatimant, simnlacfis fabrefactis^ id est kominmn 
plane similibus, ins^deant nidificent inquinent 

III 60 7 CLVNIBVS Plin. X § 140, 

„ ,1 8 IN CAYEA MORTVA PICA Petron, 28 t super liitmi 
autmti cauea pmid^ut aurea, in qwi pica uaHa intrantes salu- 
tabat 

in 61 translated by Sherbunie, 
„ 63cf. Il7, 

„ „ 3 BELLVS HOMO EST, FLEXOS QVI DIGERIT ORDINE 

CHINES X 65 6 ill flex a niiidvs coma uagaris. 
Ill 63 5 GADITANA luv. XI 162 n. 

„ 7 8 INTER FEMINEAS TOTA QVI LVCE CATHEDRAS 

DESIDET Justin XXI 5 § 4 non contentus...C07ispici in popinis 
lupanafibusqiw, sed totia diebus de side re, 

III 63 6 BRACHIA VOLSA X 65 8 leuis dropace tu coUdiano. 
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HI 63 13 QViD NARBAst Caecil, 59 R Ten Ajidr. 461. 
eun. 672. PL 136. ad 448. 559. cf Ph. 685 quid m-go 
narras? quid e^o narrem ? 935 qimeso quid narras? ad. 
557 quid vmium *bone uir* miki n arras I Andr. 477 ego quid 
uarrea nescio. 734 quid n arte a nesdo. So quid narrat? 
quid utic narrat ? quid ea jiaiTat ? The comic vocabulary has 
been too much neglected by expositors of Martial. 

in 65 2 m corycio qvae yen it JlVRA CROCO on aura see 
Munro Lucn ii 851. 

m 65 8 QVOD MADIDAS KARDO PASSA CORONA COMAS XI 8 

10 qmd modo dtuitibu^ lapsa corona comia 

III 66 3 LAVRIGEROS AGEEES CVM LAETA TRIVMPHOS Claud. 

3 com Hon. 12 inter laurigeros ulu&runi casira triuraphoa. 

HI 67 4 CELEVMA Sid. ep. II 10 (with Savaro p. 158). VIH 
12 {Sav. p. 544). Serv. Aen. iii 128. Eddius uit. Wilfn 13. 
Hier. ep. 14 ad Heliod. 1 10. See Faber's thesaurus^ 

III 67 7 INTEEIVNGIT II 6 16. 

„ 68 cf. 69, V 2. priap. L 

„ „ 2 SCHIPTA iKTEiuoEA Cic. ep. ad Qu, ft. m 1 § 18 
qtiod interiore ep is tula scribis. DL. v § 4 watapa, &; epBov 

III 68 5 DEmSITO POST VINA ROSASQVE PVDOftE Hof. ep. I 
9 11 12 quodsi I deposit um laudas ob amici imsa pudorem. 
Mart X 19 19 — 21 (in the comi^satiQ] haec hora est tua-j cum 
fur it Lyaeus^ | ami reguat rosa, madmt capilli: \ tuna 
me ml rigidi legant Caiones. 

Ill 68 11 SI BENE TE NOVI I 112 2 nunc bene te noui. 
Hor. ep. 1 18 1 Obbar si bene te noui, Fr, cites Ov. 

Ill 69 7 8 AT TVA, CQSCONI, VENEKANDAQVE SANCTAQVE 
VERBA A PVERIS DEBENT VIEGINIBVSQVE LEGI I 35 1^ — 3 uermis 
BcHhere me parum seueros \ nec quos praelegat in schola 
raagister, | Cormlit quereris, 

HI 70 cf. I 73. 

„ 72 3 TIBI PANNOSAE DEPENDENT PECTOEE MAMMAE 

Jahu s Persius p. 174. nioret. 34 Forb. iacens mammis. 

m 72 4 3VLC03 vteri Claud, in Eutr. i 110 iamque aeuo 
laxata cutis aulciaque genurum \ cojTuerat passa fades rxigo^ 
dor wtu. 
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Ill 74 2 3 NVMQVID TONSOREM, GARGILIANE, TIMES? QVID 
FACiENT VKGVES? thia 13 explained by XI v 36 ferramenta 
toi^soria') toodendis haec eirma tibi sunt apta capillis; | uo- 
guibus hie longis uHliSj ilia gmiis. cf. Obbar on Hor. ep, i 7 
50 51 adrasum quendam uacua tonsoris in iwihra \ cultello 
propnos purgantem leniter migtm. Theopbr. char. 26 (29 
Jebb) the oligarch goes about, * his hair daintily trimmed, his 
naik delicately pared 

in 74 4f RESIN A when Fr. says that rmna was *offenbar' 
(i.e. by iuference from this passage) an ingredient in the de- 
pilatory mixture, he forgot the express testimony of luv. YIII 
114 n, resinata iutte^itiis* On the habit generally add Saet 
Dom. 22. Lampnd. Heliog. 31 § 7. Capitol. Pertin, 8 § 5, 

III 74 5 SI PVDOE EST Inv. ni 154 n. pp. 198, 373. 

„ 75 3 ERVCAE aphrodisiacs also in Verg. moret. 86* Plin. 
XIX § 44. luv. IX 1B4 priap. 46 a 47 6. 

m 75 3 BVLRIQVE SALACE3 Apul. vn 12 aqwa^ decoquant 
bulbos, qui Veneris usum quae runt. 

Ill 75 4 SAT VR El A Ov, a. a* 11 415 — ^6 su-nt qui pra^piunt 
herbas, satureia, nocentes \ sumere: iitdiciis ista mnena rtieis. 
Classed with eruca by Cels. II 31 as a diuretic, Magerstedt, 
BOder aus der rom, Landwirthschaft {Sondershausen 1863) 248 
— 25L 

111 76 4 POSSIS Hor, epod. 12 15. 

„ „ HECABEN proverbial example of old age 32 3. x 
90 3 — 6 where also she is contrasted with Andromache. luv. 
X 272 n. priap. 12 1 quaedam iunior Hectoris parent e, 
anth. Pal. xi 67 a crone of 800 years, rpvipep'^ Aai Kopmp- 

Ill 77 1 BAETICE 81. 

„ „ 1—3 TVRDVS...LEPVS.,.SECTAE QVADRA PLACENTAE 

VI 75 1 2 cum mittis turd urn we miki quad ram we placentae, | 
Bim femur leporis. XIII 92 inter aues turdus, si qmd me 
iitdice cerium est, \ inter qitadrupedm mattea prima lepus. 
luv. V 2 n. pp. 244, 417. 

Ill 77 4 PHASii3 xui 72, 

„ 5 CAPPARiN Ath. 497^ 567*. Polyaen. str. iv 3 | 32 
p. 142 1 Woelfflin. Schneider on Goluin. xni 3 § 54 p, 597. 
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III 79 2 PERFICERE cf. the goddess Perfica Arn. iv 7 pr. the 
jest of Heliogabalus (Capitol. Maximini 4, with Saumaise). 

Ill 80 DE NVLLO QVERERIS, NVLLI MALEDICIS, APICI : RVMOR 

AIT LINGVAE TE TAMEN ESSE MALAE interpreted by Minuc. 28 
§ 10 etiam ille qui de adoratis sacerdotis uirilihus aduersum nos 
fabulatur, temptat in nos conferre quae sua sunt, ista enim 
impudidtiae eorum forsitan sacra sunt, apud quos seams omnis 
Qvmibus membris prostata apud quos tota impudidtia uocatur 
U7'banitas.: qui scortorum licentiae inuident, qui medios uiros 
lam bunt (Mart. Ill 81 2) libidinoso ore inguinibus adhuerescunt; 
homines malae linguae etiam si tacerent. See Davies 
there. In anth. Pal. XI 155 4 (a\\' idXeo irotwv epya kuko- 
(TTo/jLaTcov) the last word is a conjecture for KaKoaTOfid'x^ayv, 
suggested to Boissonade by our Terse. He should have shewn 
that the form is possible. Compounds of alfia, ypdfjLfjia, XijfjLa 
cet. do make -aro?, but KaKoarofuno^ must leave the honours 
of the lexicon to KaKoarofio^. 

Ill 81 2 Minuc. just cited. Ellis on Catull. 80 6. 

„ 82 II 19. 

„ „ 5 GALBINATVS Suet. Galba 3 Torr. 

„ „ 9 CVSPIDESQVE LENTisci VI 74 3. Marquardt Privatl. 

I 320 11. Bottiger, Sabina I 57. Becker-Rein, Gallus i' 191. 
Petron. 33 pr. (with comm.) ut deinde argentea pinna denies 
perfodit 

III 82 11 FLABELLO Plaut. trin. 253 W Signer Jlabelliferae. 

„ „ 12 FVGATQVE MVSCAS MYRTEA PVER VIRGA Sen. lud. 

10 § 3 qui uobis non posse uidetur muscam excitare. de ira 

II 25 § 3 Lipsius quid est enim, ci*r... musca parum curiose 
fugata ill rabiem agat? Arist. wasps 597. knights 59 60 
dWd I3v pa LVTjv (psirody on fivpa-ivrfv) e^^^v \ hetirvovvro^ iarm 
diroao/Sel Toif<; pY}Topa<i. 

✓ III 82 15 DIGITI CREPANTis SIGNA cf. Beda h. e. IV 3 (p. 96 

7) sonitum manu faciens, with my n. p. 305. 

Ill 82 23 COCTA FVMis MVSTA MASSILITANIS Desjardins, 
Gaule I 444 — 5. 

Ill 82 24 OPIMIANVM luv. V 30 n. 31 n. 34 n. pp. 249, 420. 
„ „ 32 MALCHiONis cf. the Trimalchio of Petronius (Rhein. 
Mus. II 69). 

Journal of Philology, vol. xvi. 16 
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Ill 83 I VT FACUM BREVIORA MONKS EPIGRAMMATA II 77, 

vt 65. 

ni B5 cf. n sa 

„ 91 3 HVic COMES HAEREBAT ElHs on Catull. 26 5. 

in 92 VT PATIAK MOECHVMj ROGAT VXOR, GALLE, SED 
VNVM. 1 HVIC EGO NON OCVLOS ERVO, GAXLE, DVDS ? Fr, 

refnarks 

Daa daueiinle Verlialtniss rait emeiii Liebhalier^ also gleich- 
sam einein zweiteii Man tit; (l:^rL ben, in 16 § 3 matrimDaium 
uDcari unum adulterium) gait ffir schlimmer als Ehebruch 
mit iui*hrereD» 

Ou the parallel epigram (vi 90 moechum Gellia non habet 
visi unum. | tm^pe est hoc maffis: lu^or est duorum) Fn in like 
manner 

I>a Danilich das Yerhaltniss einer Frau rait nur einera 
Ehebrecher als erne Art z waiter Elie gait, so diesa 
BigaiBie noch schimpfliclier als Ehebruch mit raelireren* 

Let us read a little more of Seneca^s text : 

numquid iam uUus adtilteni pudor eat, postquam eo uentum 
est, ut nulla uirvim habeat, nisi ut adiilteruiit irritet ? argn- 
mentuni eat deformitatia pudicitia. qtiam inuenies tain 
miseram, tarn sordidaui, ut ill! ^tis git unnm adidterornm 
par, nisi singulis diuisit Loraal et non aufficit dies oninibtia, 
nisi apud alium gestata est^ apud alium mansit. infrnuita 
et antiqua est^ quae neaciat nuttrimonium uoeaH umtm 
adullerium. 

In the last word a we plainly hear the emancipated women : 
to be content with a single adulterer is as old-fashioned and 
' slow ' aa to be a Lucretia. No hint here that in public esti- 
mation a wife with a single paramour was guiltier than one 
with ten. Mart, vi 90 has no point if it is not a paradox. 
'Gellia has but one gallant' is her plea: * Nay, the scandal is 
only the greater; she is wife to two/ half her time, half her 
care, is given to another than her husband; the personal rivalry 
between Paris and Menelaus comes out more strongly. 

Now come hack to ill 92. The gist of it is i 'only one has 
sinned' says she ; ' only one shall suffer/ say L ' My wife, 
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Gallus, begs me to condone her infidelity : to all the world but 
one, she is the faithful wife/ When Fr. takes sed as in I 117 7 
('aye, and what is more,' luv. iv 27, v 147 n. pp. 236, 434, ind. 
vol. II s. V. sed; add Ov. tr. iii ll 45, v 5 24) he misses the 
force of unum ^ only one.' Then him ego cet. 'She confines 
herself to one; so do I.' *This one, what shall I do to him?' 
'Shall I not, Gallus, gouge out his two eyes?' a single pair of 
eyes for one rival, a score for a score : flagrantior aequo non 
debet dolor esse uiri, nec uulnere maior. I take dim as ' only 
two,' ' a single pair,' and eruo like the ind. pres. in quid ago ? 
The threat effodiam oculos is common in comedy. 

Ill 93 5 ARANEORVM CASSIBVS Ambros. hexaem. v § 24 si 
araneam, qu^e tarn subtiliter ac docte laxos casses smpendit in 
forihujS, sapientiae non reliquit immuneni. 

Ill 93 8 MELIVSQVE RANAE GARRIANT RAVENNATES Sid. ep. 

I 8 (p. 195 Baret) ita tamen quod te Rauennae felidus exsu- 
lantem, auribus Padano culice perfossis, municipalium rana- 
rum loquax turba circumsilit 

III 93 15 see I 34 8 (not, as Fr., 34 38). 
„ „ 25 TALASSIONEM XII 42 4 Talosse. Catull. 61 127 
Ellis. 

Ill 93 26 VSTORQVE TAEDAS PRAEFERAT NOVAE NVPTAE 
Catull. 59 5 Ellis ustcrre. [Sen.] Oct. 570 hie mihi iugales prae- 
ferat taedas dem. Petron. 26 pr. iam Psyche puellae caput 
inuolueraii jlammeo, iam emhasicoeta^ praeferebat facem. 

Ill 95 1 NVMQVAM DICIS HAVE, SED REDDIS, NAEVOLE, SEMPER 

V 66 1 sa^pe salutatus numquam prior ipse salutas, Hor. 
ep. I 7 66 occupat et saluere iubet prior. 

Ill 95 7 8 ORE LEGOR MVLTO NOTVMQVE PER OPPIDA NOMEN 
NON EXPECTATO DAT MIHI FAMA ROGO I 1 4 — 6. 

Ill 95 13 Pers. I 87. 

„ 97 1 RVFE cf. 100. IV 82. 

JOHN K B. MAYOR. 
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THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 



Thanks to Wecklein it is at length possible to study Aeschy- 
lus in comfort. Next to an accurate collation of the cardinal 
MSS, a complete register of the conjectures of critics is the 
student's prime requisite. Nothing short of a complete register 
will s^rve: no man can be trusted to sift good from bad: some 
editors do not know a correction when they see one, others 
through childish jealousy of this scholar or that ignore his 
discoveries, the most candid and the soundest judgment is 
human and errs. The time lost, the tissues wasted, in doing 
anew the brainwork done before by others, and all for lack of a 
book like Wecklein's Appendix, are in our brief irreparable life 
disheartening to think of. 

In the ensuing pages I have not set down all or nearly all 
the corrections which I imagine myself to have made in the 
Agamemnon: I know how easily one is satisfied with one's own 
conjectures. I have arraigned the MSS only where their delin- 
quencies can be made as clear as daylight, and I have proposed 
only corrections which I think may possibly convince others as 
well as myself. For instance, however confident I may feel 
that in V. 17 Aeschylus wrote not ifiri^ov but ttovov, still I have 
to own that the former can by hook or by crook be defended, 
and that the indications which suggest the latter are not de- 
cisive; so I leave the reader in peace. I need hardly say that 
I have not broached conjectures on a tithe of the passages I 
think cormpt : diagnosis is one thing and healing another : let 
us keep the precept /; Xeye tl <rtyrj(} Kpelaaov rj aiyrjv e^e. 

The numeration is Wecklein's, which for this play tallies 
with Dindorf's. 
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4-7. 

aarpfov Karoiha vvtcriptov ofii^yvpiv 
Koi TOv<i <f>€povTa^ X^^A"* Oipo^ ^porol^ 
\afjLTrpov<i hvvdara^ efnrpeirovra^ alOipVy 
aarepa^y irav (fydlvcoatv, avTo\a<i re rwv, 

I know the stars and the rulers of the sea^sons, the stars to 
wit. This of course is one of those sentences which a poet does 
not write ; so most editors with Pauw and Valckenaer bracket 
V. 7 for spurious. It is a good riddance, that I see, but I do 
not see on what principles of criticism it can be justified : the 
Aeschylean archaism twv never came from the workshop of an 
interpolator. Fault has of course been found, ware <njyyovov 
^poTolcn TOP Treaovra XaKriaat irXeov, with the initial dactyl, 
and when the faultfinders have got rid of Cho, 215 xal riva 
(Tvvoiada fjioc fcaXovfiivrj /Sporoiv'y 984 of the same play ^Xio^ 
apayva /xrjrpo^; epya T979 6/^179, Sept 640 cS deo^iavif; re Kal 
6e&v fieya arvyo^^ and fr, 290, 4, Dind. rjXio^ iv jj irvptoTrd^ 
iK\dfiyfra<; ;^^oi//, then they may be heard : not before. But 
Hermann and others, who suppose themselves to have rescued 
the verse by trifling with the punctuation, ascribe to commas a 
cabalistic virtue which did not reside in the seal of Solomon. 
Mr Margoliouth writes 5 — 7 as follows: Kal rou? <f>epovTa<i 
^6£/ia Kal depo^ /3poTolf$ \ Xap^irpov^ Swdara^, ip^irpeirovTa^: 
aiOepi I daripe^ orav <f>0iv€oa-LV, dvToXah re rdov : the Xafjuirpol 
Bvpd<TTaif he says, are the Pleiades. If a year of sleepless 
nights has taught the watchman so little astronomy that he 
singles out this nebulous cluster from the host of heaven to call 
it Xafiirpo^y he is a signal confutation of his creator's favourite 
doctrine, iraOrjp^Ta /laOTjfjuiTa. Nay Mr Margoliouth's own 
witnesses turn round and testify against him: oXvyai koI 
d<f>€yye€^, iTrtaKeyjraadai d<f>avpai, ' ignis uix tenui longe face fit 
spectabilis' say Aratus and Auienus; and to set against this 
damaging evidence Mr Margoliouth can find nothing better 
than the following citation : * Cic. Progn. 356 fugiet cum lucida 
visu^ Pleias.' Now the employment of lucida, by Cicero or by 

' Pers. 287 and Soph. Aiax 1331 seem to answer Mr Verrall's objections to 
this verse. 
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any one else, an an epitheton omans for Pleias in a contex 
which does not pit these stars against their fellowg, concerns 
these verses of Aeschylus not a jot; Imt what is ^Cic. Progn, 
356*? If Mr Margoliouth has access to 356 verses of Cicero's 
PrognosiicQ'f he is more fortunate than the rest of the world 
who know only 27- Truth to tell, however, the words which he 
ascribes to Cicero were written in the seventeenth century after 
Christ by Hugo Grotius. If Mr Margoliouth cares for Cicero's 
account of the Pleiades, here it is: Phaen. 27 'oranis paHe lo- 
cates I panta Vergilias tmui cum luce uidehis', S7 *hae tenm^ 
j}arm labentes lumine lucent'. And let the Pleiades be as 
brilliant as yon will, masculine they will never be: even Cic. 
ProgJi. 356 does not present us with lucidus Pleias. 

The passage is I believe to be righted^ not by the change of 
a single letter, but by a simpler remedy; the simplest which 
can be applied to the text of any poet Greek or Roman. We 
should have heard no evil of the initial dactyl if the MS gave 
the verses thus : 

aarpmp xdrotBa vv/crepiijv ofiijjvptPj 

d<rripa^^ 2x0.1/ <ff0iutoa-tVf dpToXd^ re rmv^ 

The watcher is grown acquainted with the stars, which he 
likens to a congregation of princes, and chiefly witli the down- 
setting and the uprising of those which bring men winter and 
summer, the stars of the zodiac. These, by which he reckons 
the passage of his year's vigil, are singled out from the other 
stars by tcai, as in Pei's. 751 the god of the sea is singled out 
from the other gods whom Xerxes fought against when he 
bound the Hellespont: Oeo^v ird^rmv tSer, ovk €v0ov\tq, ' 
^al UoaetBSmq fcpaTt}u-eiv. It should be said that the trans- 
position must have taken place before the time of Achilles 
Tatius, who quoies vv. 4 — 6 in the traditional order, 

aXy€<ri Trai&wp 'vTraToi Xe^lwv hO 
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TTTEpvynitf ip€Tfiota-iv ipefTirofiepoi^f 

S^fiVlOT^pT} 

TToifQi/ opraKi-^mv oXiaavT^^ ' 

17 Wav 'i} Z^i)^ oMPoBpoov 
joop o^v^oaif 

rmvBe fLeroixmv varepoTTotvov 
wefiirei irapa^aatv ^Kptpvi/. 

The learner of Greek, in quest of probable or even plausible 
reai^ons for bolieving that viraTot Xe^eoji' sumvvi c^ihilium means 
vwkp X^y(imv super cubiliaj is disnassed by Mr Paley to these 
references: ^itrj^drf} ^^01/09 Prom. 865, vaTdrov i/€o3? Suppl. 
697, vwaro^ j(mpa<i Zei)^ inf, 492** The first two of these 
passages, TroXt? ea'^dr'j} j($qv6^ and ota/co^ vardrov yetu?, prove 
to hira what he couki well believe without proof, that such a 
phrase as ffpiyfca^ v-naro^ reixov^ a coping which is the highest 
part of a wall is Greek; but since vnltures on the wing are not 
the highest part of their eyries the information does not help 
him. Had be been referred, say, to a passage where a fish 
following a ship is called ifo-raro^ vew?, then he would have 
been helped ; but Greek literature contains no such passage : 
such a fish is vtrrepm vem. To the third reference he turns 
with keen interest, because it is manifest that Mr Paley's 
translation of vwutos x^P*^^ must differ widely from the usual 
rendering. But no: Mr Paley translates like everyone else 
'supreme over the country*; and the learner of Greek returns 
with a touch of resentment from his fooFs errand* 

I propose TTatStop dwdr^ Xe^j^atcot', because thmr brood is stolen 
mmy. The phrase iraihuyp X£x^lcop finds an exact parallel in 
Sept. 278 hpdfCQvra^ &^ ti^ ritcvmv virepBiSotfcei^ Xep^atoj^ 
Buo-^vvdropa^ iravrpopkO^ ireKetd^^ the phrase iraiBtoif dirdrri in 
Soph, Ant 630 dirdra^ Xe;i^e'G>v vir^paXywVj wroth that he is 
cheated of his bride ^ My reading is rather an interpretation 
than an alteration of the MS text: confusions of dir- and vtt- 
are to be counted not by scores but by hundreds; and for 
century on century ot was identical with r} in proimncia- 
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tioii, and e with at. In iXm passage which I have cited 
from the Sept em J Xe^atmi/ had to be restored by Lachniaun: 
the MB there as here gives Xe^^iayp, As for the scansion 
of TiMy^aimv as an anapaest, the penultimate ai of Trerpato? is 
shortened by Sophocles in lyrics, Ant S27, of iraXaios and 
tUaim by Euripides in senarii, EL 407 and CycL 274, of 
jepaio^ by Sophocles in lyrics, 0. C. 200, and by Euripides in 
anapaests more than once, of SeiXaw by Sophocles in lyrics, 
EL 84*9^ and by Aristophanes in senarii over and over again. 
In Soph, Ant. 1240 the MS gives rd vvp^t^iKa \ t^Xtj Xa^mv 
BeiXmos^ €p'*AiBov Mftofn the conjecture elp is not to be dreamt 
of: Sophocles seems to have written \ax<^v iv ''AiSov BciXaio^ 
BofLQt^ reK'tj or hop^ot^ itf 'AtBov BeiXaio^ t^Xt} Xa)(^m\ Finally 
iu the Agamemnon itself, v. 72:3, is found €v<f>tX67rmSa koX 
y^papoi^ iirixf^prov: which now is the more prudent, to confer 
on y€papois an alien and unexampled meaning, unexampled, for 
Supp. G75 proves nothing at all^ or to^ suppose that here, as in 
the same word in Eur. Supp, 43 (yepai^p Marklaudj y€papmv 
MSS), a scribe confused two letters which in old uncials can 
hardly be distinguished, 1 and P ? I take the second alterna- 
tive: uiris doctis aliter uisum. 

But another check awaits us in v, 58, Ttie dissension 
about the meaning of rmi^Se p^erotjcmv is of long standing. The 
scholiast refers the words to the nestlings, and renders vw€p 
rmif p&TQiictfj6^PT(i}v v^otra^wv^ a, veriiion which of course is 
pereioptorily forbidden by rmvh^. Another explanation is given 
in the scholion on Soph. 0, (7, 934 and reappears, somewhat 
curtailed J in Suidaa: Atcr^yXc*?, , iv ^Ayap€fipQi^i...p,eTOifcoj^^.., 
€i7r€ Twif vyfnjXwp ToiroiP tov^; olmvovt^^.^difTi twv ivoi^wif. But 
obviously a poet who writes thus, a poet t'^ x ^^P^^ P^^ 
iifl ff>p€(7lv dXXo etirrj, cannot hope that his audience wiil 
understand him : he might as well call the birds weX^iaha^ 
dvrl ah^virimp. Mr Paley says that the parent vultures are 
called fMiroifcoi to contrast them with the ^irmmi of Athens 
who could obtain redress at law only through Trpoo-rdrati an 
allusion frigid in itself, and so carefully obscured that even after 
Mr Paley has told us it is there one scans the Greek for it in 
vain. 
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It will be conceded that a copyist who found in his ex- 
emplar the letters Tmv^ei^^roKwy won Id be likely to make 
Greek of them by transposiDg the single letter t to the place 
it holds in the text to-day. Such transpositions, intentiooal or 
unintentional, are common enough : in one play I notice these 
three : Supp. 22 lepacrri'TrToifri for ipiotrjiiiTottri, 278 \i^oi 
Ttpoao}^ for Xeyoi^ irpo^rm^ 90 1 tfj0L pL€P through aOupLep fur 
€oiyf£ev~ But if my hypothetical copyist had been so faithful 
or so dull as to write what he read, criticism, would before now 
have restored, letter for letter, a phrase which seems to me the 
most appropriate in the world, rSv alvojofctav. The substitu- 
tions B tor a, €1 for t, for v and 6 for o are so common, not in 
Aeschylus merely, but all of them in most Greek htss and some 
of them in all^ that I will not fill witb illustrations the pages 
which might be filled ; but take two instances where the at of 
alm^^ by changing to Set has wrought further mischief: in Soph, 
0. 212 T(JS\; aiva is restored by Wunder for to& ; Bewa, and 
in Eur. Med. 640 TTpoa^aXoi pH aivd by Verrall for Trpoa-^akoiptt 
Bewa^* The terms alvorv/co^^ aivoroH^eta^ alpa r^fcoutra are 
especially applied to parents rendered wretched by the calami* 
ties of their children : 7/* A 414 tw^i t^kvou ep^hv, ri vv a erpe- 
if>ov alvd TeKova-a : says Thetis to Achilles ; Oppian. ffuL V 
526 fir}Tpl Trap^ alvorofcat, the mother dolphin w^hose young one 
the fishermen harpoon ; Nonn. Dion. IT 160 cUvoroftoto 9er}pLay^ov 
oijifopa vv^^Tj^t and XJ^vm 428 TavraXh alvoro/eem, Niobe in 
both places. But let me ask especial attention to the employ- 
ment of aiifOT0K€ia in Mosch. IV 27 where Megara relates the 
death of her children at the hands of Heracles ; w% opvi^ 
SvpTfrai iwl <T^€TGpot(Ti peatTcTol^ | oWu/ifVoiv, over aivo^ o<piq 
ert vt}iridj(QVTa% \ Qa^vot^ iv iruKii^olcn KaT^ndir}* Bk tear 
avram \ Tr^OTarai tcXd^ovaa p^dXa Xtyv iroTPto/ ^•^TTjp | ...mq 
iyd^ alvoTOKG la ^tXov yovop atd^ovaa \ p>aivop.^voicri TroBetrcri 
Bofxov Kara ttoXXop i<ftoiTcov. The poet who wrote this was 
imitating first and foremost Ilmd B 308 sqq,, but he would 
naturally remember also Aesch. S^t. 278 and this passage of 
the Agamemnon : that he did remember this last, 1 find another 
indication besides alvoTomta, In v. 2 of the poem you have 

^ See too ChiK 841 SiL^art^ar^H fot sX^Aart^^n/irfii^ 
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€Kirwy\o}K aykova-a, in 72 i/cTrdyXf^^ 6\o(f>vpofiat^ in v. 9S 
Se^/iflim. ..€X7riiyXci?9 : in v» 2 is a variant d^ieaert : if etcwajXoif; 
d)(^i€<Ta-L is to be read, it is neither more nor less than a repro- 
duction of the phrase which Blomfield has in Ag. 49 restored 
to Aeschylus, i/cirtiyXois aXy€a-t, The MS reading iKfrariott 
is undoubtedly a word which might have existed, though in 
face of the resemblance between yX and rt there is nothing 
approaching proof that exist it did ; but in this passage it gives 
a totally inadequate sense, and e/cwdyXot^ as well as atvoroxatv 
seems to gain support from Moachus. 

97—103. 
Tovrmv Xi^^aa^ 3 r/- fcal Swardv 
zeal Q^fii^ atPU 

i} vvp Tore fcafc6(f>pwi^ reXe^et, 100 
TOT^ fi' iK dvG'imp dyapt} {j^apffeta 
cXttI? d/iivpei ^poPTtS' dirXfj^Toif 

TTIV 0UfiO<ff$CpO¥ XVTTTJS <f>p4pCL 

Fortunately I need not demonstrate that v. 103 is corrupt. 
For my own part, if I could believe ^aroc X€-)(€mp to he Greek 
or rmpie pLCToi/ctaif to he sense, I could believe t^p Ovfio^Oopov 
XvTTT}^ ^piva to be a paroemiac ; hut some scholars seem to 
find it the harder feat. Wecklein records over a score of con- 
jectures, not one of which affords a plausible explanation of the 
phenomena presented by the MS, Those phenomena^ as well as 
the scholioUj are explained if Aeschylus wrote this ; 

eXTTt? dpuvpei ^popriK dirXriarov 
0vp,OVs Xvirri<xL^pop^ artjp. 

dvfxov is of course to be construed with dfivvei. But the 
scholiast construed airXtjajop ffvp^ov, and therefore paraphrased 
the words aTrXTjo'TOP 0vp,ov XuTrt^altfipopa by ^ri^ itrrl BvfioBopo^ 
XviTTf T^? ^pepov, rendering the adjective XvirTio-i^pova by the 
phrase rjTt? i^rX Xvwti t^? ^p^pos^ the phrase €iwX7i<T'tf)p dvpov 
by the adjective dvpLo^opos. Some reader of AeschyluSj under 
the same misapprehension, wrote 0vp.Q<ftff6pQP in the margin of 
his copy : that 0vpotf>06po^ and ffvfxoffopo^ were to Byzantine 
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ears ideEitical in meaning is shown by Hesycbius ffvfio^opoto- 
^vxo<f>d6pov, and Photius dvfio06po^' jj rrjp ifrvj(^^tf Sta<pB€ipovo'a. 
A subsequent copyist took this marginal 0vptrO(f>06pop to be a 
correction of Bvfxovj and corrected accordingly* Hardly more 
than a wrong division of the letters was needed to convert the 
un5*miliar Xvinia-i^povaTTip into XvTTf}^ <f>pipa ty}V ; and since 
T^p could uot stand at tlie end of the line it was transplanted 
to the beginning, where it flourishes to-day. Hesiod Op, 795 

T6 I dX^^a 0vf£O^op€Lv^ aud Tlieognis 1323 atceBatrap he fiepifipa^i \ 
BvfjLQ^opovf^t were perhaps the passages which suggested to Aes- 
chylus his d^vpet BufMJu and his <f>povTth* clTrXija-TOPf and to the 
scholiast his 0vfio^6pos. 

I learn from Wecklein that Xv7rtfa-i(f)pQpa was detected three 
centuries ago by Scaliger : liow he completed the verse I du nut 
know. Similar compounds with similar force are d^X^l^pmp 
Eur, Bacch 404 and pi}^i<^p<^v Hesych. 

131—135. 

XpQP^ l^^v arfpel 
Tlpia^Qv TTokip aSe /ceXei>6o*? 

'TTUPTa 5e TTVpjtOP 

^olp dXawa^ei Ttp^^ ro fftaiop. 135 

Most editors adopt in v. 134 the coDjecture TrpotrBe ra which 
appears in the Florentine apograph ; but how to translate it 
they cannot agree* Half take wpoaO^ in a temporal sense, 
which makes Calchas a lying prophet: if the wealth of Troy 
was exhausted before its fall, how comes it that Cassandra was 
woXXmp "^^prifMarmp i^alperop dpBo^l Half, giving fCf^PT} its 
usual meaning of cattle, constrne 7rp6o-0e irvp^mv in front of the 
walls, which leaves the lines no point whatever : the Iliad 
shows that after nine years' siege neither Trojans nor Greeks 
were lacking in flocks and herds, whether tijose flocks and 
herds were or were not Trpoa-de Trvpymp. So if 7rpoQ-0€ is local 
the lines are trivial, if it is temporal they are not true^ But 
against both renderings lies the further and tatal objection 
that they refer the sentence to circumBtancea of the leaguer 
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when it must of necessity be referred to the taking of the 
town. It was the fall^ not the siege, of Troj which depended 
on avert iug an a^a deodev. 

Por these or for other reasons Pauw and Hermann prefer 
to write irpotrdera, which indeed h virtually the reading of the 
MS, as many scribes preserve in com pounds of Oero^ the ac* 
centuation of the simple adjective. But Weil justly observes 
that iTpQcrO^ra cannot, as Hermann would have it, niean cm- 
gesta, which is by no means the same thing as additida. If 
then there were no other meaning of wp6<r6eTa the MS must be 
abandoned. But there is another and a most appropriate 
meaning. Over and over again in this play the Trojan war 
is likened to a lawsuit in which the Greeks prosecute the 
Trojans: 41 WpidpLOv pLGja^^ dtrriBifco^ MtWXao?, 458 wpoSiKot^ 
^ArpeiSaiq^ 5Sd otpXmp yap apTrajr}^ t€ fcal «Xo7r?7? Blfctfv \ rov 
puaiov 6 ^papre ktX., 804 hixa^ yap ovk aTro yXaxra-t}^ Oeol \ 
K\lfOpT€^ dpSpofci^rjra^ ^l\iov tf>9opas \ alparypop r^v^o^ ov 
hiy^oppoTTw^ I '^ri<^QV^ eOevro' rtp K ipavrim fcvrei | eX'jrl? irpofr- 
eiu '^eipa^ ov wXripovpivt^ : in 537 too trvvTcXi]^ seems to 
mean pai/ing joint penalty. Now Trpocr^ero?, aa the lexicons 
will shoWj has the technical meaning addictti^f snrrendered to 
a creditor. It is noticeable that the scholiast explains kt^v^ 
by KTrip^araj and that this very phrase /cr^p^ara irpatrdeid tlpi 
woutv occurs in Boeckhs Corp. Tmcr. 2C91. I think then that 
wpotrdera m not only sound but exceedingly apt. 

But TTvpytov KTr}V7} is a strange phrase. The wealth of the 
Trojans, the wealth of Troy, I could understand : the wealth of 
the fartifications, no. And this is not the only difficulty. The 
strophic verses answering 131—135 are 110 — 114: 

BldpQVop KpdroSi '^EXX^^£o? ^^a? 
^vptppovft Tap 7«J^, 
irepTTGL ^i)p Sopl icai ;^epl irpatcropi, 
Boiipw apvi^i TevKplS' iw alav. 

How are we to amend rdv yuv 1 Blomfield writes rayav^ 
Hermann rdyaP : I am bound to suppose that these scholars 
attached sotnc meaning the phrase a nnammou^ mpiain, but 
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what that meaning may have been I cannot divine. Neither is 
it possible, in Greece or anywhere else, for two persons to com- 
pose one rayo^ or one rayrjf; : in v. 41 duriSiKo*; is of course 
Mei/e\ao9, not M€ve\ao<; rjS' ^ Ay a/ie/jLvcoi/* If with Dindorf we 
write ^vfji<l>pop€ rayco we get a meaning, but we stray some 
distance to get it. The correction which is instantly suggested 
by the requirements of the sense is as old as the earliest 
apographs of the Medicean: raydv. Hesychius has rayah' 
dp)(ai^y riyefjbovLav^y which is precisely the meaning wanted : the 
two Atridae compose one rcuyrj as they compose one Kparo^, 
Dactyls are often varied with tribrachs by Pindar in Doric 
melodies, just as lyric anapaests are so varied in passages like 
Eur. /. T. 130, where see Monk and Dindorf. In the notation 
of J. H. H. Schmidt, which is familiar to Englishmen, the verse 
^vfjL(f>pova Taydv will be -:v-»v-»< | see his Leitfaden § 12. 
But of course rayav in the strophe and irvpymv in the anti- 
strophe cannot live together : which shall be the victim ? The 
inappropriate, not the appropriate word. 

iravra Se ^pvyoiv 

KTrjvTj TTpoaOera BrffiioTrkrjOr} 

fjLoip^ dXaird^et 7r/309 t6 ^iatov. 

The confusion of an aspirate with its tenuis is among the com- 
monest of those errors of the ear to which copyists are subject: 
an apposite and undisputed instance of tt for <f> is Cho, 417 
7rdvT€<; for ^ai/re?. Another of their favourite tricks is to 
reverse the order of two consecutive letters : disregarding such 
perpetual confusions as 6pd<T0f; and 0dp<TOf$y /cpaBla and xapSla, 
I take the following examples from Aeschylus alone : P. V, 934 
TrpoaSdp/coc for irpoaBpaKOiy Pers. 689 poOid^ovre^ for opOid- 
foi^re?, Supp, 372 iicirvoelv for iKirovelv, 703 Oeai t for Oeiar, 
Ag, 117 dpyLa^ for dpya'^^ 797 ir6vo<: for 7rv6of$, 1204 ^apvverai, 
for d^pvveraLy Cho. 270 /cd^oOpcd^eov for xd^opOid^cov, Eum. 
260 x^P^^ XP^^^' ' interesting to note that Mr 

Margoliouth has conjectured TevKpAv, as it counts for something 
that two minds should independently require the same meaning. 

The adjective SrjficoirXrjdfj is one of those many poetical 
compounds in which the second element is purely ornamental : 
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just as dpaepoirXrjOr} in Supp, 29 means simply apaeva,- so 
SfifiioirXrjdfj here means simply Sijfiia; it would be wrong I 
think to say that it means even Brifiia iroWd. But be that as 
it may, Mr Margoliouth by defending dPporifKov irpotcaXvfi- 
fidrav is estopped from impugning xTtjinj SrjficoTrXrfdrj, 



413—444. 

XiTrovaa S' darolaiv da"rriaropa^ str. 
KX6vov<i T€ Kal Xoyx^ifiov^; vav^dra^ 6* oirXiafiov^; 
wyovad t dvri^epvov ^\Xi(p i^Oopdv 415 
fiifia/cev pLfi(f>a Scd irvXav 
arXrjra rXdaa* ttovXv S' dvarevov 
rdS* ivpeiroPTe^ hofioDV irpoi^rjTaL* 
' tco to) i&fia hwfia Kal wpofiot, 

1(0 Xi'X^o^ Kol arL^oL (fyiXdpope^, 420 

irdpeaTL Koira^ drlfia^ aXoiSopo^;, 

diriaro^ i/Ji(f)avwv IBeiv, 

iroOtp S' vircpTTovTias 

^d<Tfia Bo^et £o/xo)i/ dvaaaeip. 

evfiopifxop dk KoXoaaoop 425 
€X^€Tai %a/)t9 dpSptf 
Ofifidrfop S ip d'xrfplai^ 
€pp€t irda ^ K^pohira, 

6p€ip6<f>aPTot 7ret0T]fioP€^ ant. 
irdpeuTC Bo^ai i^epovaat ^apti/ fiaraiav, 430 
fidrap yap, eSr ap €9 Oiyd^ Boxap opa, 
irapdXXd^aaa hid %€pa}i/ 
/3€^aK€P oylri^ ov fieOva-TCpop 
irrepol^ oirahoh virpov xeXevOoi^J 

Ta fi€P KOT oXkov^ i<f>€a'Tiov<; ayr] 435 
TflS' iarX Kal t(SpS> virep^aToirepa* 
ronrap i\ a^' '^EXXai'o? aXa^ ^vpopfiepoi^, 
TToOeipd rXT^aiKapiioi^ 
Bofuop ixd^ TTov irpeirei, 

iroXkd yovp Oiyydpei irpo^ fjirap' 440 
otbu? fiep yap eirefiyjrap 
ovBePf dpTL Be ifxoTWP 



414 ic\. T€ fcal X, vaufidrm 6^ H, K Ahreus, «rX, X. t€ tcaX 
iau0aTa^ Flor. 417 Troi'Xi) Anialdus, iroXv Flor. aifCTTevav 
scripsi, aviiiTtvQv Flor. 418 raS' Auratus, toS' Flor. 421 
/scatTO^ drifia^ sciipsi, <nya^ arifio^ Flor. 422 dirnrro^ i^^avmv 
MargoHoiith, aBio-roK d<f>€fAiifa>v Flor. 429 iretO^fiove^ scrips!, 
^€vdt}fiov€s Flor, 481 fftyd^ Soxmf Bcripsi, iadXd ti<; Boxwv 
Flor. 6 pa Scholefield, opai^ Flor. 435 itpearlov^ Vossiu3, e<^' 
lo-TtW Flon 437 TOTTiif scrips!, t<5 tt^i^ Flor "EXXai^o? 
Bamberger, ' EXXtiSo? Floi% 438 Troffeiva TX7}{TLtcapBiai^ scripsi^ 
wep0€ia r'kTia-ncdphiQ^ Flor, 439 md<; ttqv H. L Ahrens, 
i/cdarov Flor. 441 oiov^ G. C. W. Schneider, oO? FJor* 
Hirefii^av scripsi, €ir€p^'^€v Flor» 442 oi/Sei' scripsi, oJSei^ Flor. 

To save space I have written down this passage at once iii 
the form to which I propose to bring it : I will now render an 
account of the changes made. 

417. I think every edition reads here ttoXXo S* €(tt€vop 
from Triclinius' conjecture ; but bow then arose the reading of 
the un interpolated Ms ? I restore the metre simply by restoring 
the epic forms which the copyist translated into the common 
dialect. The form ttovXv should not be denied to Aeschylus : 
he has woXel and TroXia, both Sophocles and Euripides have 
TToXXd?, and ttovXvwov^ is the regular Attic form ; for dvarevov 
see V. 1552 xdTnr^ere, fcdrGave, I will not quarrel with any- 
one who prefers TraXXi, but dparevov must I think be read, 

418. It seems that Sopmp Trpoiptjrm is taken to mean the 
seers belonging to the household ; but the verses 419- — 434 
needed no seer to utter them, for not one word of prophecy do 
they contain : they contain merely, as Mr Paley says, specula* 
tions on Menelaus' state of mind. And what is more, I altogether 
deny that irpoipjTf}^ in tragedy can mean fLavrtq. If I may 
trust the lexicons, TrpotfeyjTTfs and Trpoff^rjTt^ occur in tragedy 
eleven times. In eight of these instances the meaning intef^pres 
is beyond all doubt, the gen. of the person or thing interpreted 
being expressed or implied : Aesch. Earn. 19 A to? Trpo^tjrriKt 
Eur. Or. 364 'i^fjpio)^ TrpoiptjTf}^, Bacch. 211 Trpotp^ri]^ XoytaUf 



551 Atopv<r€i aoif<^ 7rpo^j]Ta<:, Rhes. 972 J^d/c^au tt^ 0(^77 tijv, IoUj 
321 and 1322 4>o/^oy wpoij>rjrL<i^ 42 tcvpet. . .wpoipf^Tt^ ia^ahovtra 
^avT^lov OeoVt wbere, even if Oeov is not to be taken ^jtto icaivov 
with TrpoiprjTt^ and fiavretoi^, the word ia correctly employed ns 
the title of Apollo's interpreter, the Delphic priestess. There 
remain, be^5ides the present passage, two others where Trpo^t^rtj^ 
is construed seer: these I will now examine. In Aesch. Ag. 
1083 sq. we read : ^jf^ev fcXio^ crov fiairrifcov ireTrua^kvoi^ \ rffi.ep 
7rpoif)7)Ta^ ovTtva<? fiarevopiev i of course fjfiev has been foisted 
in from the line above. The second verse is rendered by Mr 
Paley and almost all other commentators ufe are not on the look- 
out Jar prophets: a version which not 'Jnly imputes to the 
coryphaeus highly uncivil and rather impious language^ but ia 
entirely uncalled-for. The words are explained vvith perfect 
correctness by the scholiast, though no one but Elomfield has 
listened to him : rov^ Xi^aira^ ijfup Trept cov' ^ivrol yap aCro- 
mrai ytPOfLeOa. Cassandra has just scented in the palace the 
banquet of Thyestes ; and the coryphaeus exclaims : We had 
been told of your divining power before, but now we seek for 
none to tell ns of it; we witness it at first hand. Aeschylus 
probably wrote rjhr} Trpo^r^ras S' ovTiva<; pLar^vof^^v : but thatjs 
by the way. Finall}^ I come to Sept. 596 s<iq. i ovrm^ 8' o 
fiavTt^, vtop O/KXeoy? Xeytt>y | a-mtppoyv StKato^ dyaOhf; evc^^Jj^ 
av7}p, I fieja^ Trpo^^^Jr^??, aimaloiai avftrjuiyel^ \ 6pa(TV€rT6p>Qi<Tiv 
dvBp€iatp. ,,AtOfi 6€\opTo<i ^vy/cadeXKViT0ija'€Tat. Here the ren- 
deriog seer is necessary if the text is sound. But the fact that 
this is a solitary exception, for in Ag. 418 tis I said at the outset 
this meaning even if permissible would be inappropriate, is of 
itself some presumption against the soundness of the text ; and 
it is not the only presumption. The words evae^t}^^ dvtjp occur 
at the end of v. 589 only eight lines above ; antl the nearness 
of that verse not only makes tlje repetition in v, 597 unpteaaant, 
but also, if Aeschylus wrote trw^pwv^ BiKato^j njado^, evae^'f)^^ 
6€ov (or 0mp or Ato^) piya^ irpo(ft^T7}^, explains the corruption 
by the wandering of the scribe s eye from the latter ee^cre j8?J? to 
the former. I therefore, to return to my starting point, give to 
irpot^r^rai in Ag. 418 precisely the sense it has in v. 1084 : 
Soft^djy -rrpQijxTjrai are 01 Xiyapr^^ V^l^ Trepl So^wr, purveyors of 
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gossip about the royal family : of course avro^^ el <f>doyyrjp 
XdjSoL, aa(f)€a'TaT av Xe^eiev, but in default of that the Argive 
people had to get their news through 7rpo(f>r}TaL, retailers at 
second hand. 

421. Here, first of all, the metrical dissension between 
strophe and antistrophe has to be removed. If the scansion of 
the two lines as handed down be compared 

str. ^ — — w — \^ w — — 4<21 
ant. v-'-w-^v^ — w-w - 437 

it will be seen that the simplest and most rhythmical cure will 
be to alter the quantity of the 8th syllable in the strophic and 
of the 5th in the antistrophic verse. The latter change is 
merely the change of a letter, ''E\Xaz/09 for 'EX\a8o9, and this 
easy and graceful emendation of Bamberger's has naturally 
found much favour. Lighted by this and by Mr Margoliouth's 
beautiful restoration of v. 422 I have corrected the strophic 
passage thus : there he standsy reviling not his dishonoured bed, 
believing not what is plain to see. Menelaus does not upbraid 
his wife's unfaithfulness, nay he refuses to believe her unfaith- 
ful. irdpeaTL sc. 6 dvrjp to3 Xex^c, as is readily understood from 
\6;^o9 and <f>(Xdvope<; in the preceding verse. For the form 
dTLfia<; compare in the first place virepTrovTia^ only two lines 
below, and also Sept. 105 €v<f>iXriTav, 761 dpTra^dvSpav, Pers. 
600 irepLKkixna, Ag, 1104 ^vvatTLa, Cho. 68 TravapKera^, 99 
fjueraiTiaL, 617 ddavcWa^, Earn. 268 fjLrjTpo(f>6pa<;, 792 Sv<roL<TTa', 
perhaps the dTLTa of the MS means drLrrj not aTLTai in Ag. 72, 
and OekKTTjpia is to be read in Cho. 666 ; in Supp. 63 Hermann 
with high probability writes KipKrjXdTa^; ; in Ag. 796 I should 
be disposed to read vvv S' ovk dir dxpa^ (f)p€v6^ oi5S' d(f)i\rf^ \ 
€V(l)p(ov irvoo^ ev reXiaaaiv, as d(f>L\€o<; eii^pcop is a phrase which 
conveys no meaning to me. The transmutation of koitac into 
iccirAc and the consequent loss of the letters ic in the sequence 
nApecTiiccirAc are errors of the easiest sort : the confusion 
of with c and of t with r I need not illustrate ; but a word 
on the confusion in Aeschylus of k with ic. In Cho. 896 is 
found wKiJ for wi av (Robortellus), in Sept. 927 KaKo^ for i<709 
(Weil) through /C09, in Eum. 178 iKelvov for elaiv ov (Kirchhoflf), 
Journal of Philology, vol. xvi. VI 
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in 864 IBpva-rjt Kaprj for iSpiiarji^'^Apr) (Stephauus) ; an especially 
noticeable instance is Cho. 160 where, for I^kvOiku, the MS has 

axvOird : that is, the scribe wrote t in error and added k above 
as a correction, and this k was corrupted by successive copyists 
first to ca, then to rja. In Ag, 106 I think Mr Margoliouth 
tries to extract the right sense from the corrupt eKrekecov, 
but his conjecture is unsatisfactory : Aeschylus seems to have 
written dvSprov eh TeXeayv, though the context is so obscure 
that we cannot speak with certainty \ There is less doubt 
however about a scholion on the same passage explaining 
deoOev irecOci by rrjv eh ^€01)9 ireiOd : not even a scholiast 
could suppose that BeoOev meant e/9 6eov^ : he wrote eK deov. 
As to V. 422, Mr Margoliouth 's alterations are very slight : 
for the confusion of 11 and A see Sept 654 irpoaelire for 
irpoaelBe : such transpositions of letters as a<f>e/jb for e/Lt^a 
are common enough, whether accompanied, as here, by the 
addition of a letter, or by the subtraction of a letter as in 
fiaKia-rrjpa for fiaarLKrrjpa Supp, 475, or by the change 
of a letter as in exfieTpoiffievo^ for Te/cfmpovfievo^ Soph. 0. T, 
795. 

424. Those commentators whose opinion I can ascertain 
take ff>aafia to be nom.: I think it is ace, the subject of 
ho^et being the same as the subject of irdpea-ri, Menelaus. The 
tense is what may be called the conjectural future, = oZ/^a* 
Soxei, methinks he sees in fancy a wraith queen of the palace^ 
just as in v. 349 d(f)v\aKTov evBr/aovat irdaav ev<f)p6vrfp = olfiau 
evhovGLy for the night is passing away as Cljtaemestra 
speaks. We have the same idiom in English : he will he 
crossing the Channel by now ; and it is Latin too: luu. I 126 
quiescet 

429. I suppose we are all in the habit of thinking irevOrj' 
fjLove^ a very poetical epithet and are ready to resent its ex- 



^ I would now read Kijptds elfii OpoeTv 
odiov K^pos aXaioVi dv8pcjp eh reXicov : 
K6pos hap is to K^pfia as irpdyos to 
vpayfia : the scholiast explains r6 avfi- 
pdiv airrots arifieTov i^iovatv. For the 
confusion with Kparos see -4^7. 10 (Mar- 



goliouth) and Soph. 0. T, 1196 (Heim- 
soeth) : that the mss of Aeschylus and 
Aristophanes should agree in error is 
a strange accident due to the extreme 
rarity of the word. 
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pulsian as tlie act of a VandaL Let us see : the word must 
mean one of two tliiogs. It may mean of son'owfid a-speot : 
this is so thoroughly aimless that I suppose I may dismiss it 
at once : there is no aesigiiable reason why the vi&ions of 
Helen should always or ever wear a sorrowful look. It may 
meau, aud it is commonly taken to raeau, causinq sorrmu. This 
is not pointless like the other rendering ; but it ia something 
worse. That the visions cause sorrow is true ; but hpw do 
they cause it ? Not by their arrival — that causes joy— but by 
their departure. To call them irevGijfjsve^ at the outset is 
to anticipate and utterly to ruin the exquisite turn of ^aratav 
following hard on xapiv and echoed by ^arav^ the key-note 
of the mournful cadence ensuing. If I had my own taste only 
to trust to, I would hold my peace ; but hear Euiipides. He 
in Ah. 348 — 356 is imitating this passage i the KoKQinrmv of 
Aeschylus suggests to him uo^fj hk x^ipi T^Krovmv hifia^ to 
aov I elaatrOiv 'kixTpoto'ip €KTa$T]ireraL \ ^ TrpofTTreerovfiai 
/ctX.; and then he goes on eV omtpatriv \ ij^oirmad m' 
€V(ftpaivoLS av' rjhv ydp 4>iXov^ | xdv vv/ctI Xei/acreii^, ovtip* 
av Trap!} ^povoiK That is just what I said above; the visions 
themselves give joy, while they stay : what gives sorrow ia their 
evanescence. I thiuk then that whatever Euripides found in 
the text of Aeschylus he did not find w€vd^p.ovB^ : the word 
that was in the text I will try to recover from another imitator. 
Propertius was familiar with this stasiraon of the Agamentiian : 
one famous passage suggested to him in 12 13 * nene aliquid 
de te fiendum referatur in urna : | sic redeunt, illis qui cecidere 
locia'; and in writiog the poem whose mangled remains they 
call the Queen of Elegies he naturally resorted to this locus 
classicus for the griefs of the widower. There the dead Cornelia 
speaks thus, SI sqq. *sat tibi sint noctes, qnm de me, Paule, 
fatiges, ] somniaque in faciem cre<iita saepe meam ; | atqne, 
ubi secreto nostra ad simulacnv loqueris, | ut responsurae singula 
uerba iace/ In these lines simitlacra comes from Aeschylus' 
/coXoaaa^p ; and somma in facieTri credita meum, Latin of an 
audacious sort which no Roman durst permit himself except 
he were translating or mistranslating Greek, reads to me like 
a rendering of oveipQt^iLvrot wei$iqp,Qve^^ Sofa*, visions which 

17—2 
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persuade him that they are Helen*. Let me add that Euripides' 
iv oveipaai (f)otToca-a awakes in me more than a suspicion that 
he read in his Aeschylus not oveLp6<f>avTot but 6v€ip6(l>oiroi, For 
this confusion see P. V. 684 where the Medicean has vv/criipapTa 
and other MSS vvKTL(f)oiTa, and Ag. 82 where it is impossible 
to say whether we ought to read i]fi€p6(f)avToi/ with Triclinius or 
i^fi€p6<f>oLTov with H. L. Ahrens for the corrupt i^fi€p6<f>aT0V. 
But 6v€Lp6<f>avTOL is faultless in itself, so I keep it : TrepOrjfipve^ 
is not faultless. 

431. As this line runs in the MS it has no construction, 
and the usual remedy is Scholefi eld's 6 pa. But if this mends 
the grammar it does little indeed to make sense. To begin 
with: I thought we were talking about Menelaus ; but who is 
this Tt9 to whom we are now introduced ? To drift off into 
a generalisation is murder to the noble verses; and I trust 
there is no man so void of discrimination as to adduce the 
usage in Soph. EL 1406 ySoa rt^ evhov, or Ar. Ran, 664 rjXyrjaev 
Tt9. Secondly, iadXd is good things, a term which may indeed 
include, wretchedly inadequate though it be, the apparition of 
an absent wife, but which includes a thousand things besides, to 
all of which the sequel must perforce apply and cannot apply 
without extreme absurdity. Extremely absurd I call it to say 
that whenever a man sees good things in sleep they slip through 
his hands : suppose he sees the council of the elders, or the 
temples of the gods, or the gods themselves, is it through 
his hands that they slip when they vanish away ? Thirdly, the 
words Sia xe/3c3z/ demand that some mention of an attempt 
to grasp the apparitions shall have preceded. Keek's conjecture 
elr av.,,6pdv is designed to meet this last difficulty, but leaves 
the others untouched. The reading given above, I hope, re- 
moves them all : when he looks to touch the phantoms. For 
6/oe3 £9 Ti see ^xxr.frag, 161 Dind. avhpo^ S' opwvro^ ei^ KvirpLv 
veavLOV \ d<f)v\aKTO^ rj rrjpTja-t^y I, A. 1624 arpaTOf; 7rpo9 *7rXovv 
opa. For SoKr] = hoKTjai^ see Hermann's note on the preceding 



* ir€i0ifllj.ov€s is supported also by 
Meleager A nth, Gr, v 166 dpa ^livei 
(TTOpyrjs ifidi, Xef^cwa Kal rb tplKitifia \ 



OLpoL 7' ^et a&yKOiTa tA ddxpva K&fidv 
6v€Lpop I ^ux^'raTiy I* ar^pvois dfi<pi- 
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verse : he there proposes to substitute hoical for ho^at^ but 
Ah re OS* transposition in the strophe see ma the more rhythmical 
amend metit, I cannot doubt that Karsten rightly introducea 
this word in v, 970 ^oKav BvafcptT^v opupaTmv for the unin- 
telligible SiVai/ of the MS: Euripides aeems to imitate the phrase 
in the hoKrip-a oveipwv of //. For Bt^ri do not see the 

lexicons : it i« not there. Aeschylus however had no foreknow- 
ledge of this eircumstauce, nor would such foreknowledge have 
deterred him frt^m the use or coinage of a word which was his 
by indefeasible birthright to use or coin. Scholars who dispute 
either of these propositions are free to tell us that we must 
not introduce new words : scholars who do not dispute them 
are not free to tell us so. It is of course necessary that the 
would-be emonder of Aeschylus should be grounded in the 
elementary laws of the Greek language; but @o much being 
granted, the addition of new dwa^ elpTjfttpa to the scores 
already registered is not merely safe but imperatively necessar}'. 
It is manifest that the more unfamiUar a word is to a copyist 
the more likely is he to eornipt it ; and thus no word runs 
such risk of corruption as a word which occurs but once. Now 
for the history of the error here. The incessant confusion of 
r and T produced etr^tra? ; this by the in version of tliree 
letters becauie eaSa ri^ ; the scribe then hastened to make 
Greek uf the no-word eo-^ct, if indeed the A be not a mere 
iteration of the A, This inversion of three letters is a corruption 
with examples of which Mss, Greek and Latin, abound ; but 
I confine myself to the Medicean MS. Here then I find 
Aesch. P. V, 55 Xa^mp for 0a\t6p, Ag. 762 kotop for to/cov, 
1^107 ^vBovtrBuL for Bvp^ovtrdai, Enm. 500 irpotrfiipei for •jrpoa-' 
vep^Ht 7 Id fiivtav for vefimi't 730 SaifLOPa^ for htapofia^. Soph. 
Ai. 1307 \iya)p for yeXwP, Ant. 718 Sv^lS for fivdw, 965 TjpWt^e 
for TjO^pL^e, EL 567 i^^KtvTjtTGP fur €^eptKf}(T€u, FkiL 6 SO eXa/S^ 
6 for e^aXGP, 1420 i/c/3aX(^p for i/eXa0mi^, 0. C. 475 ^aXmp 
for Xa^titif. Ill Aesch. Pers, 164 sq, we read kbl fi€ Kaphiap 

ova d&up^aPTQ^j (j}[XoL^ | ftrf ktX.^ where ifLavri}^ has no mean- 
ing ; neither in Weil s conjecture fiuOop ovSap.^^ f^uT% ovS^ 
dBei^aPTOP can I get any satisfactory sense from the words 
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oL&a/ittis i^avTi]^ : I propose e? 5* u^a? | Bv^op ovSafitS^ 
^fiauTTjf; ova dBeifiavro^. Often too, as in our case of ATI fur IF A, 
this inversion is united with the change of one letter into another 
letter of like shape or sound : Aesch. P. V. ^97 "TrpoBufieiaffat 
and TrpofirfSela-Oai, 448 ^a0v^ for 0v86^i Ag. 1G05 cttI a6\i<p 
for eX^TTf fcadXiw^ ^^pn^ for plyosy Cho. 470 e^tU for axo^. 

Soph. 0. T. 48 7rpo8tJfj,ia^ and TrpofiTfBla^j 0. C. 550 aTr^trraXTf 
for dfrraX'T}. The alteration of hotcav to hoKmu m no marvel : 
a Doric geu. of this declension may count itself lucky if the 
scribe neither translates it to the common form nor transmutes 
it to an acc, sing. With the adscript iota ipai is in our MSS 
barely distinguiBhable from 6pav. And now turn to Milton's 
so r met on his late espoused saint and see how, though the dust 
of centuries lay thick upon the page of Aeschylus, one great 
poet unwittingly repeated the very phr^ise of another; '.But loj 
as to mnhrace me she inclined^ I waked, she fled, and day brought 
back my night.' 

434, TTT^pois and fC€\€vdQi^ cannot both have been written 
by Aeschylus; but T tiardly know wldch of the rival conjectures 
to accept: perhaps Kar&tcu^s tceXevSmv is the siujplest. 

430. vTrep^aTwrepa is just deleuaibJe^ only just; though 
the numerous editors who retain it do not seem to be tiware 
that it needs defence. The wT>rd vwep^aro^ nowhere else 
means pas^nff or anything Hke it; and if it did, you would 
expect T(^ifS' vtrep^ara passiuff these, not rwi^S^ VTr^p^armrepa 
more pitssing than these. Still vir^p^aTo^ undeniably might 
have an active sense, and might posi?iiblyj by the same inaccuracy 
which gives us luore transcefident in English, have a compara- 
tive and superlative. But that Aeschylus wrote this when by 
writing vTrepfcoirwrepa he might have written what was more 
forcible, more like himself, and in our MSS most easily corrupted 
to vir^p^aTmr^pa, I doubt. 

437—439. If TO wav ^vvQpp^imt^ could mean ^Bai rols 
^vpopp^€PQ&fSi if ^vvtypp^ivQi^ wpiw€i could mean irphreij tq rmv 
^vpopp.et/mv p^epo^, if ir^vSma could mean irivBo^, if TkjjtTL- 
Kaphm^ could mean icaphiohriKTo^^ if ^op^mv could mean iv 
hopLOL^, if these five impos'^ibilities were possible, then the sense, 
if sense it can be called, which comniehtators elicit from these 
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three lines, would be elicited legitimately. But as things are 
it is elicited by casting down the foundations of Greek. In 
particular, the verse irevOeia TXrja-cKdpSio^ is perhaps the most 
appalling sight which the MSS of Aeschylus have to shew. 
When aiffeia, irdOeca, dvfiia, irpa^ia and the like are words, 
then irevOua will be a word; till then it is a mere collocation 
of letters. hvairhOeLa is a word : it is found in no Greek 
author, but it is a word : irevOeui would remain no word were 
it found in fifty Greek authors. Scholars who tamely accept 
from a scribe such monstrosities as this, or as evirpa^L^ in v, 
267, are not entitled to laugh when Prof Newman presents 
them with oaioyevvrjfia. But admit for an instant the inad- 
missible, admit that irhdeia can mean irevOo^: to a substantive 
of that meaning the adjective rXrjatKdpBLOf; can by no pos- 
sibility be applied, neither can T\7ja'i<f>po)Vy raXaKapSio^;, 
Ta\d<f)p(t)v, TaXai(j)pcop, TaXa<TL<f>p(oVy tXtj 0v/jlo<; or (jypealv tKtj- 
ficov : both their two significations forbid it As to the inter- 
pretation of the passage as a whole, all commentators, I believe, 
supply *A')(acol^ with ^vropfiivoi^. The antithesis between xaT 
oXkov^ i^ea-Tlov^ and a<^' ''EWai/09 aXa^ pointed by fiev in v. 
435 and Se in v. 437 should have taught them to supply not 
'A;^atoA9 but 'ArpeiSai^. With this for a clue, vv. 437 — 9 can 
be mended by the slightest of changes : These are the sorrows 
of the hearth, ay and worse than these; hut, I guess y since quitting 
Hellas y these sorrows look like joy in their eyes, amid their suffer- 
ings far from home. Great as was the misery of the Atridae 
in their deserted palace, yet their misery at Troy, to see their 
followers dying around them and to hear the threatening mur- 
murs of the survivors, is so much greater that they wish the 
former sorrow back : it seems desirable by contrast. So Soph- 
ocles says 0. G. 1697 iroOo^ tol koi xarcwv dp* fjv Tt9 : Euripides 
puts the same thought in still stronger language, Tro. 431 sqq., 
S{f<TTrjvo^ ovfc els' old vtv jxevei iraOelv' \ 0)9 y^pvao^ avrat rdfid 
Koi ^pvyoov icaKa j 80 iror elvaL, It is of course to Mr 
Verrall's paper in vol. IX. of this Journal that I owe Toirdv, 
a lost verb which has the meaning of the cognate Toird^eiv, 
For the infin. of a like verb used in like manner {roirdv = (09 
Toirdv) see Soph. 0. T, 82 aX\', elxdaaL /jl€v, 77SU9 : so very often 
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BoKCLp ifwi. If any one is afraid of the word I counsel him to 
take Karsten's roiroov, which also makes good sense. Since o 
and € are hardly to be known from one another, the only dif- 
ference between irodeiva and irivOeui is the position of v : of 
this corruption I spoke in my note on v. 58. As for the correc- 
tion €/ca9 TTou, in which I find myself forestalled by Ahrens, tt 
becomes t if the ink of the two downstrokes runs together: see 
Wecklein's app. crit on v. 1416 ' cvtokoi^, forte ut videtur ex 
eifiroKOL^ factum, g/ 

440. Those who render Oi^avei as if it were %a)/>e? should 
favour us with a parallel. If the words are sound, as I think 
they are, we must understand avr&v with Blomfield. I would 
not alter di^^avet^ nor would I propose ttoXV a^olv, 

441 sq. The sum total of the changes which I have made 
here is no greater departure from the MS than Person's insertion 
of Ti9 after 70/3, and the sense I surely improve: in the vulgate 
you must strain olhev to make it mean fiefjbvrjrai and then your 
imagination must furnish ar^vfora with reiixv ciroBo^, to 
extort your antithesis. The construction of my text will be 
ToiovTov fi€v y^p ovSeVy otou? errefi'^av CKaaTov SofJLOLy et? 
avTov<; d(^LKvelTaLy rev'^rj he koI anohb^ clvtL (fxoroov : for unto 
each ones home there returns nought in the semblance of those 
whom it sent forth, bat arms only and ashes in lieu of men. The 
frequent confusion of c and u accounts for the corruption of olov^ 
and ovSev both, and the inflexion of eirefiy^av was accom- 
modated to that of olhev, since metre forbade the converse error. 

498—504. 

icrjpvic dir aKTrj^ rovS 6pm KaTaa/ccov 

/cXdSoLf; eXala^' fiaprvpel Be fioc Kd<Jt<; 

irrjXov ^vvovpo^ hiy^ia kovl^ rdhe, 500 

C09 ovT dvavSo^ ovT€ aoL Saicov <f>\6ya 

vXrj^ op€La<; arjfiavel Kairv^ irvpo^ 

dX>C fj TO 'xaipeLv fiaXXov ix^d^ec Xeyayv-^ 

TOP dvTLov Be ToiaS" dirooTepyo) Xoyov. 

The coryphaeus catching sight of the herald sees also in the 
distance a cloud of dust which he supposes to be raised by the 
returning army; and the return of the army means something 
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decisive, either victory or defeat. The crew of Agamemnon's 
ship, if Aeschylus followed Homer, would be 120 men ; and 
these, together with an dfia^rjprf^ Opovm for Agamemnon and 
Cassandra, would raise in clear dry southern air a cloud of dusfc 
to be seen a great way off. No doubt to us the allusion seems 
obscurely worded; but I fancy the Attic audience recognised an 
old friend. Of the plays of Aeschylus only a tithe has come 
down to us, but in that tithe we find Supp, 186 6p(a kovcv, 
avavhov dyyeXov arparov, and Sept. 79 sqq. fieOeiTat arparo^ 
(TTparoirehov Xiirdv. \ pel ttoXi)? oSe Xeew? 7rp6Spofio<; iTnrora^, \ 
alOepia kovl^; fie ireiOei (f>av€L<T \ avavho^ (ra(f>rj<; ervfio^ ayye\o<;. 
How many repetitions of the phrase lie foundered in the wreck 
of antiquity we cannot tell; but it may be guessed that by the 
time the poet wrote this play — three years before his death — he 
had so familiarised his hearers with the conception of kovl^ as 
an dyyeXo^ arpaTov that he could dispense with an explicit re- 
minder. The addition Kaai^ ttijXov ^vvovpo^ is mere ornament 
like the aloXrjv irvpo^ KaaLv of Sept 481. What coherent sense 
those scholars who take k6vl<; to be the stains of travel on the 
herald's dress suppose themselves to extract from the passage, I 
have vainly tried to ascertain. 

My business however is with the <tol of v. 501. Mr Margo- 
liouth observes * <tol tibi, Clytemnestrae.* Tiiat <roi means tihi 
is very true, and it is equally indisputable that only Clytaem- 
estra can hero be signified. But that is the very reason why 
aoL cannot be right; for it is as certain as anything about 
Greek plays can be certain that Clytaemestra is not now on the 
stage. The conjectures tou, /ao£, rot and y av bear witness to a 
due appreciation of the difficulty ; and if the reader is satisfied 
with any one of them he will not trouble himself about me 
when I propose w<; ovk avavho^ ovto<; avhaiwv <f>\6ya vXrj^ 
6pela<^ arffiavei ktK. The phrase duBaicov cfiXoya is chosen to 
recall the phrase in the dyyaprjiov at v. 317 Tre/jbTrovaL 8' dv- 
SaiopTe^ d<td6v(p fievet \ <j>\oy6<; /jueyav irdr/oyva. In the MSS 
of Aeschylus the wrongful omission or insertion of v after a vowel 
is exceedingly common : it would seem indeed that the practice 
of denoting p merely by a superscript line, usually confined to 
final syllables, must in some ancestral codex have prevailed in 
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all parts of words alike. The confusion of a with the diphthong 
OL, which is simply a resolved into its constituent elements, is 
of course a very frequent error. The facility with which av 
might so pass through a to ol is illustrated by the confusions of 
-<f)avTo<; and -(f)otTo<; which I adduced on v. 429. Thus outo? 
avhaicav is scarcely distinguishable from ovre aoi haitov, and 
ovre of course demanded the change of ovk to ovt : in fact otJ/c, 
ovT and oiJS' are for ever interchanged even when such excuse 
is absent. 

550—552. 

KH. TToOelv iroBovvra Tqvhe yrjv arparov Xiyet^;, 
XO. 0J9 TToXX' dfiavpa^ ix <f>p€v6<; fi avaareveiv, 
KH. iroOev to Bu<r<j>pov tovt eirrjv arvyo^ CTpartp ; 

The last word is of course precisely the reverse of what we 
want : we want iroXei or the like. The only conjecture which 
merits consideration is Heimsoeth's Xew (he writes it Xetp), on 
which word he supposes arparS was a mistaken gloss. My 
objection to this is that if Aeschylus wrote Xeco he was gravely 
in fault for using so ambiguous a word : \ao9 in the Iliad is the 
regular name for the army at Troy. I should therefore much 
prefer to read irdrpa. The close likeness of one form of tt to 
ar is notorious, the confusion of a and o) common enough, and 
such transposition as has here been suffered by p I have already 
illustrated : irarpa^ ararpa, arpara, arparrp is the facilis de- 
scensus. 

560—563. 

fiox^ov^ yap el \eyot/jLi koI hvaavkla^, 
cirapud^ iraprj^ei^ Koi KarcoaTpoiTov^ — tl ov 
arevovre^ ov \a')(pvTe<; rj/juaTO^ fi€po<; ; 
rd S' avT€ X^P^^ '^^^ irpoarjv irXiov arvyo^, 

* In a word, what was there we had not to complain about, 
or that we did not get for our dally share ? ' This is Mr Paley's 
translation of tl ov arevovre^ ktK, How i]^aTO<; fiepo^ part 
of a day comes to mean daily share he makes no attempt to 
explain, nor does he say a word about the difference in tense of 
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GTevovre^ and \ay(6vT€<; ; but these are trifles, I pass tliern by. 
What rivets my attention is the absurdity of the question thus 
put in the herald s mouth. What was there that we did not get 
for our daily share ? Why, the things that they did not get for 
their daily share were like the sands of the sea for multitude. 
Their grievance was precisely this, that they got for their daily 
share no good thing whatever. But, to quit the translation for 
the text, of course one fatal objection which disposes at once of 
the MS reading and of half the conjectural essays is that the 
pendent nominative participles contravene not merely grammar, 
that is nothing, but the elementary rules of writing. An irregul- 
arity in grammar like Gho. 518 ra iravra yap tl^ eK^^a^ av8* 
a7fiaTo<; | ei/09, fidrrju 6 fioxOd is not only legitimate but may 
be used with fine effect ; but the man who thinks that because 
a nominative absolute can replace a genitive absolute therefore 
a participle can replace the principal verb of a sentence, is not 
destined to succeed in criticism. The most plausible of the 
conjectures which address themselves to the cure of this evil is 
perhaps Mr Margoliouth's <TT€vovTa<;, daxaXKovTa^. This how- 
ever though not very far from the MS is yet not very near : the 
change of the inflexions, in particular, is hard to explain : that 
I do not like the nature of the aposiopesis may be due merely to 
the fact that I have my own nostrum, which I will now pre- 
scribe. When I glance below at vv. 568 — 572 'xeifju&va S' ei 
Xiyoi Tt9. . 'V 0dX7ro<;. . . — ta ravra irevOelv hel ; 7rapoi)(^6Tai irovo^ 
I cannot stifle the suspicion that in v. 561 the words ri S* ov 
are simply the corruption, the very easy corruption, of tl Set, 
breaking off the conditional sentence in a manner exactly 
parallel ; and on this hint a touch or two will correct the lines. 

— TL Bei 

aT€vovTo^ €v \a')(pvTa^ Tjiraro^ /xepo^ ; 

what do men of right temper want with a mourner ? The con- 
struction is the familiar one of avrov yap <re iel irpofiriOeo)^ : 
for ri hel arevovro^; compare Eum, 94 KaOevhovawv tl Set; for 
€v Xa-xpvra^ = T0U9 ev \a')(6vTa^ see v. 39 fiaOova-cv avBco /cov 
fiaOovat XrjOofjLai and a dozen more passages in Aeschylus. The 
phrase eiJ Xa^ovra^ ^Traro? iiepo<i finds a counterpart in v. 391 
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ev trpairlhoiiv Xa-)(6vTa : the poet might have written £u tt^o:- 
TrlBtDP Xa^ovra fiipo^ in that place or eS Xa^opxa'? jjTraro^ in 
this without a whit of difference to the sense, Xa^dv rtvo^ 
without fiipo^ is the more common, but you have TheogiL 353 
el yifWfJiT}^ eXa^e^ fiipof^ and Soph. Ant 918 ovre rov jdfxov \ 
fLBpo^ Xa-^ovtrav: fJLeraXa-^elv rimq hut also Eur. Supp. 1U7S 
^eriXax'^^ TVX^^ OlStTroSa^ jepoVj ^£po<; : ^ere^eii^ rtvo^ but 
also A(f, 512 fieOn^Eii/ ^iXraroj} ratfiov p^ipo^ : /i^xetrri rwo^ 
but aliiu Eur. /. T. 1S299 /j^iTecrri x^^^^ '^^^ 7r€Trpayf££j/oi}v fiipost 
wrongfully suspected by Nauck and Week lei n. Throughout 
tragedy the ^irap is the part of the mind or soul which feels 
regret and remorse : 6 ^iraro^ Xax^ov then is the man whose 
7}7rap is proof against the excess of these emotions, the man 
who is not the victim of self-tormenting regrets for the irreme- 
diable past, of the dXyo^ iraXtyxorov disapproved in v. 576 if 
we there accept the correction of H. L, Ahrens as those must 
who are not prepared to invent a new meaning for iraXij koto^;. 
The herald therefore, as I understand him, checks himself in the 
midst of his recital with the reflexion that men of a right and 
happy temper uf soul, Uke those to whom he speaks, do not 
want to hear unavailing lamentation over the past. But theu 
at V, 563 other hardships recur to his mind and spring to hh 
lips : then he checks himself again at v. 572 with a aimDar 
reflexion. 

It will be seen that the incessant confusion of € and o is 
responsible for the change of Set o-rei/fli'To? ev into B" ov a-ri- 
povT€^ ov : the change of inflexion in Xa^ovra^ was due of 
course to the ^rremPTe^ thus produced. The confusion of 11 
with that form of M in which one slightly curved line replaces 
the two diagonal strokes is chargeable w^ith the errors ottcu? for 
o^m^ in V. 980, ^Xiirec for ^pi/ji€i in v, 1015 and Sv(77ra9tj 
for SvafiaSrj in v. 1254? : besides the 7jp.aT0^ for '/^TraTo^ of onr 
passage I think I detect another instance in the play, In v, 
14fZ'2 sqq* /cat TtjvB' dmiu^ opfcmp ifimv Bk^iv^ \ Tt}v riXemp 
Tjjs^ i^Mj}^ TraiSo^ AtfCTju fcrX. the use of opfcia>v for opt£mP is 
improper, and though opKwv Qifit^t might perhaps stand for 
op«o9 Q^^iaro^ lawful oath yet it is quite without point to 
call the oath which follows either lawful or unlaw^ful : Cly- 
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taemestra simply swears that she is not afraid. When I con- 
template this verse there rings in my ear another, Cho. 498 : 
Koi TrjcrS^ uKouaov XolcOlov ^or]<;, Trarep. Should we not write 
fcal toopB* cLKovot^ opKicov iirdoPj ©e/x-t ? The restorations are all 
easy, o> for rj, oc for et, tt for fi, l for I, Mr Margoliouth reads 
KoX TrjvK cLKoveip opKiap (f>ij/jb7jp Oe/jbif; : this meaning might be 
obtained at less expense by kol toovS^ oucoveiv a opKLcop iiroop 
0€fit<;, but I should still prefer the reading given above. 

886—894. 

pvp, ravra irdpra rXda, direpOijTq) tf>pep\ 

XeyoifjL ap dpSpa topS* eyco araOfiwp /ctz/a, 

a COT fj pa pao^ irporopopj i-^rfKrj^ aTeyq^; 

GTvKop irohrjprjy fjLOPoy€P€<; tckpop iraTpi, 

Kot yrjp (fyapelcrap pavTiXoi^ Trap* iXiriSa^ 890 

KaWiarop rj/juap eidLhelp eic "x^el/jLaTO*;, 

68oL7r6p<p SiyfroopTL TTTjyalop peo^, 

repTTPOp Se rdpayxalop iK<j>vy€tp airap. 

TOLolaSe ToL ptp d^ioo irpoa^BeyjiuaLp. 

In these lines as they stand three serious faults have been 
pointed out. Firstly, it is plain that when you call a man by 
seven Trpoa^diyfiara you do not, if you have regard to style, 
connect the fourth and the fifth by Koi leaving the rest davp- 
Sera. To mend this fault Blomfield proposes yaiap for koI 
yP/p in V. 890, a conjecture which gets some support from JEum, 
758 where Dindorfs yaia^; for xal 779 seems a probable emenda- 
tion. Secondly, that Aeschylus did not put v. 893 where it 
now stands, severing v. 894 from the irpocrcfyOiyfjara to which it 
refers, is evident to every one who understands, I do not say 
the art of poetry, but I say the art of writing respectable verse. 
To mend this fault Enger inserts v. 893 as a parenthesis 
between 886 and 887. Thirdly, I cannot help feeling, with 
Hermann and Meineke, that the superlative KaXKiaTOP in 
V. 891 as an epithet to ijfiap gravely impairs the force of the 
phrase. To mend this fault the conjectures yaXijpop and yapv- 
(TTOP have been proposed, but of course are only valuable as 
testifying a perception of the diflSculty. 
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I have hit on a device, which seems at least as simple as 
Blomfield's and Enger'3, to mend all three faults at once. 
I propose to remove the four verses 890 — 893 from their pre- 
sent seat, so that fiovoyevh tckvov irarpl shall be followed by 
TocolaSe TOL viv d^cdo irpoa-ifiOey/jbaaiv, and to insert them nine 
lines lower down, with one slight change, in the following 
order : 

evOv^: yepecrOco iroptfyvpoarptoTO^ 7r6po<; 
€9 hoofi aeXTTTOv C09 (iv i^ytjTat Sikt), 902 
KaWiarop nfiap elaihelv ix j^et/AaT09, 891 
ohoviropfp hvy\raL)VTC irrjyaloi/ p€0<; 892 
Koi yfj (fyavelaa vavriXoL^ irap eXiriha' 890 
Tepirvov he rdvar/icaiov iic<f>vyelv ^irav. 893 

When the word aeXinov has passed Clytaemestra s lips, its 
ring of menace is so clear to her guilty ear that she hastens to 
obscure its real significance by resort to the familiar saw that 
unexpected pleasure is sweetest. Sweetest, she says, is sunshine 
after storm, water to a traveller athirst, land ahead when the 
mariner least expects it; and indeed there is pleasure in all 
escape from stress of fortune : therefore, she implies, Agamem- 
non's home-returning, in which both elements of pleasure, 
rdvayKalov ifc(f>vy€lv and to aeXirrov, are combined, is sweetest 
of all. It is noticeable that her speech at the end of this 
episode is closed with a similar digression on a word, vv. 963 — 
965 : she has said dpBpo<; reXetou, and she bursts out Zev Zev 
T€\€L€, ra? ifidf; ei5j^a9 reXeu In v. 891 KuWiaroi/, transformed 
from attribute to predicate, is now without offence : the corrup- 
tion in V. 890 arose from the adhesion to <f>avelaa of the initial 

V of vavTLKoL^y whence the further change, by assimilation, of 
yr] to yrjv. 

I seem to myself to find external confirmation of this arrange- 
ment in two passages imitated, I think, from this. One is the 
distich, ascribed to the name Asclepiades, which Blomfield cites : 
rjhv Oipov^i BiylrcovTC X^gji/ ttotoi/, rjBif Be vavrai^ \ e/c 'X€ifjuoopo<; 
IBelp eiapLPOp a'Te<\>apop, almost a paraphrase of the verses as 
I write them. The second is Eur./r. 552 Dind. eK tAp deXirTODP 

V X^P^^ fiei^cop fipoToh \ ^apelaa fjudWop rj to TrpoaBoKcifiepov, 
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* Vs. 2 aut spuriiis aut corruptus ' says Nauck : ' corrupt, surely 
not spurious ' says Munro : neither spurious nor corrupt, I must 
take heart to say. Construe ^avelaa with e/c tc5i/ deXirrtoVy and 
for the pleonasm fjuel^cov fiaWov see Hec, 377 Oavdop 8' dp elr) 
fidWop evTvxj^aTepo^ \ tj ^dop. 

990—1009. 

/jbdXa /3poToiai ra? 7roWa9 vyiea<; 
aKopearop Tepfia, p6cro<; yap 
yeirayp oijl6tol')(p^ ipeihei' 
Koi iroT/jLo^; evOviropoop 
dpBp6<; eiraiaep <d^p(t) 
hv(TTV'x^ia^> di^avTOP epfia. 

Kal TO fJL€P TTpO ')(prj/JbdT(»)P 

KTrjaicop 6kpo<; fiaXcop 
G<f>eph6pa^ dir ev/JbCTpov 
ov/c eSv irpoira^ hofxo^ 
'n'rjfjLOpd<; yificop d/yap 
ovS* iiropTLae crKd<f>o<;' 

TToXXd ToL S6<ri^ iic A409 dfi(l)L\a(f)7j<; re Kal 
• aXoKfop i7r€T€idp 
pfjaTip ffXaaep poaop. 
TO S' iirl yap dira^ ireaop Oapaatfiou 
irpoirap dphpo^ Tk fieXap alfi dp 
irdXip dyxaXeaaiT iTraeiScop ] 
TovSe TOP opOoharf 
Toop ^6tfi€P(op dpdyeip 
7iev<; direirava iir evXa^eia, 

Vv. 990 — 4 and 1004 — 9 I have restored provisionally to 
show the drift of the whole passage, but without firm faith that 
I am giving the precise words of Aeschylus. The metres of 
strophe and antistrophe now correspond, except twice in ana- 
crusis, where correspondence is not required ; though perhaps 
yeiTCDP in v. 992 is a gloss on TreXara?. How much of the 
change is my own and how much borrowed I leave the curious 
reader to seek from Wecklein. But on vv. 995 — 1000 I hope 
I have something definite to say. 



str. 



995 



1000 



ant. 
1005 
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With the pendent nominative 0^1^09 fiaXdp T do not quarrel : 
harsh it may be, but it has ample warrant. But anyone who 
will consult the lexicons will see that of all the Greek words 
which we render in English by fear, 6kvo<; is in this place the 
least appropriate: o/ci/09 connotes shrinking and sluggishness, 
not the alertness and presence of mind which saves the ship 
by casting away the cargo. Further I should like to know what 
sense editors attach to a^evhova^ air evfiirpov from a sling of 
just proportions, Mr Paley renders * by a well-calculated 
throw ' ; on which I have to remark, first, that no engines of 
torture will wring that meaning from the Greek, and secondly 
that any such meaning is entirely irrelevant to the context. 
If you want to hit a mark, then you require a well-calculated 
{evaTO')(ps:) throw : but it is news to me that you need precision 
of aim to pitch your goods overboard. And setting aside these 
details I wish to point out that the general sense yielded by 
vv. 995 — 997, or perhaps I should rather say extorted from 
them, is not the sense which the context demands. 

So far as I can discover the general opinion about the con- 
nexion of vv. 995 — 1009, that opinion is demonstrably wrong. 
All editors, I believe, put a full stop where I have put a colon 
after a-Ka^o^ in v. 1000, and all, I presume, summarise with Mr 
Sidgwick thus: *a labouring boat may be saved (995 — 1000), a 
famine averted (1001 — 3), but blood once shed is irrevocable 
(1004 — 9).' It will not be denied, when it is once asserted, 
that this would require a connecting particle in v. 1001. 
When Mr Paley translates 'doubtless too a good supply... puts 
an end to famine,' and when Dr Kennedy translates * And 
truly gifts abundant... have brought... famine to an end,' those 
scholars forge this necessary link on the anvil of their imagina- 
tion : in the Greek they do not find it. Mr Sidgwick says ' the 
connexion is abrupt: perhaps tov is corrupt.' But a right 
account of the connexion will show that tol is quite sound. 
The chorus in vv. 990 — 4 lay down the doctrine, recurring in 
fifty passages of Greek verse and prose, that over-great pros- 
perity brings ruin, strikes in mid career on a reef. Yet (995 — 
1000 : KoX = atque) if a man then sacrifice his substance he may 
avert utter destruction from his house : God (1001 — 3) can 



restore liim suhsttince enough for iiis wants. But (1004 — 9) if 
that which is sacrificed he not man's siihstance biifc man s li/ef 
that none can restore. This seems clear and coherent sense, 
and the only sense which the form of the passage permits : vv, 
1001 — 3 then have reference to 9Da — 7, Now let me ask 
attention to the words PTjarip voaop in v. 1003 i what brings 
this mention of famine t Does famine come from throwing 
overboard a part (to fjL^v) of jour cargo ? No : from throwing 
overboard the whole. 

Yet if the hause cast overboard^ till noagkt be lefi, its freight of 
possessions from a capacious sling (in English metaphor with 
unstinting hand)^ it sinks not uMerly. The epithet €v^£rpoy 
now has its proper forue of jU'St proportiom, that is, large 
enough to hold the entire freight. It is usually said that wpo 
and 0aX6av are in tniesi : I should prefer to call irpo the ad- 
verb. The change of rowom to to mcn I need not explain ; but 
perhaps I should say a word on the corruption of /c£v6^. In my 
note on v, 133 I gave instances of two consecutive letters re- 
versed : here we have this error combined with alteration of one 
out of the two letters. . This mistake is rendered the easier by 
the custom of writing one letter over another for brevity's sake. 
The rule requires that the superscript letter should be read as 
the latter of tlie two, but it often happens that an ignorant 
or inattentive scribe will misinterpret the abbreviation when 
copying it out at length. This is of course the niore likely to 
occur if one of the two letters has been corrupted: when the 
correct order no longer gives a Greek word the copyist tries to 
obtain one by inversion. Similar errors to Skpo^ for kcio^ are 
Ag. 980 tJ/ipmSel contra metFum for ftovwBet, Cho, 661 XE^ffelaiif 
for \4(T^at<TLp, 700 5v(rtr€^€ta<? for 6' eua-e^ela^, Supp. 230 
Kpifco) for /CipK(t}p, Sept 452 eiarjp^dTia-Ta for ifr^rj^idrtaraij 682 
ai(T:)(pd for ^^6pd, a mistake which recurs in Soph. PhiL 1284, 
i£j(6t<TT0^ for ala-x'^HTO^. 

Journal of PhUolagy. vol. xyi, 1 S 
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But we are not out of the wood yet. The phrase irr^fiovd^ 
^efitov is, in its proper place, which is not here, good sense : the 
phrase ir'qfiova^ yeficoi/ dyav is, and I am glad to see Weil 
thinks so too, ridiculous : as if there were such a thing as irr^fio- 
vd<; yifieiv fieTpim ! But further : whether my reading of vv. 
995 — 7 be accepted or no, it is equally certain that the ship is 
there represented as laden not with Trrjfiovtj but with 'x^prffiara 
KTija-La. Therefore we have to say that the ')(pT]fiaTa them- 
selves are here called irrjfxovrj as leading to disaster by their 
too great abundance. Now peiHiaps there are places where 
wealth can be called irrj/jLovij, but this is a place where it can- 
not: it cannot be called irrjiMovr) when it has just been called 
vyieta. And the word ayav survives to make nonsense of the 
present text and to tell us that just as Aeschylus began with 
the danger of ?; iroWrf vyleva, so he here described the sinking 
ship as yefjLcov ayav not Trrjfiovdf; but oX^ov or the like, yificov 
Tov iroWov oXfiov. If the reader will turn to the parallel pas- 
sage Sept 753 sqq. he will find, I think, strong confirmation 
both of the correction I have made in vv. 995 and 996 and of 
the correction I am about to make in v. 999. The passage is 
this : ra 8' oXod irevoixevov^ Trapip'^^eraL, \ irpoirpvfiva S' ixfio^ 
Xdp (f>ep€t I dvBpoov dX(f>7ja'Tdv | oXjSo^; dyav irayyvOei^. Here 
irpoTTpvfiva (or irpoirpefiva) cK^oXdv, rendered by the scholiast 
oXov TOV (f>6pTov eK^oXijVy is precisely my yo/xop irpo Kevo^ 
/SaXdv, and o\/8o9 dyav 7ra')(yi'6€i<; is So/^o? 7ra/jLovd<; yeficav 
dyav. 

The word irafiovi], which the lexicons do not contain, is to 
irdfju as irrjixovri to irrjim, %ap/-t'0z/>7 to 'x^dpfia and TrXrjcrfiov^ to 
irXTja-fia. Against the entire family of words akin to ireirafiat 
the copyists irviovatv dcrirovBov "Aprj, The verb itself, which is 
common enough, usually escapes with no worse injury than the 
mis-spellings TriirafifiaL and iTracradfirjv, but even the verb 
sometimes perishes. Thus in Soph. 0. G. 528 Nauck has to 
restore Svcrcovvfjua XeKTp iirdaoi for eTrXriatOy and Wecklein 
"Kiha jxovov (fyev^tv ov TreTrdcrerai for ovk iird^eTai in Ant. 362. 
The word Trdrcop has escaped death — - Aiha <f>ev^Lv ireiraTai — 
only in Photius who has iraTope^' KTrfrope^: elsewhere Trarrjp 
has swallowed it: Hesych. irnrope^ [W. Dindorf, Trarepe^ MS]* 
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ifkovtTioi, Enr. fi\ 654 Diud. '^fjpLarosv \ ttoXXwi^ x^/cXtjtrBai 
^ovXeTai TTfirmp [W. Diiidorf, Trar^p Mss] So^o*?, PhoetL 47S 
e7ei) 8e 7rdTCt>p [MunrOj Trarpo^ MSS] £fi>^aTfiiJi^ irpavaK^^jrafiffv \ 
Tovfiov T€ Kal Tov&\ The word 7roXv7rap,Q>u has escaped in 
Iliad A 433 and in Hesych. iroXvTrdpopo^* ttoXXtiv fcrrja-Lp 
i'^oPTD^j and 7roXtnrdp,tiit^* wXavtrto^, TroXXti ^cetcrtjfiipog, woXv~ 
*)^pYjp.mp^ Trdiiara jdp rd '^^p^p^ara } bnt it has perished in Soph, 
BL 51-5 our I TTfii) I cXiTrei' iK touS otfcou^ ) iroXvTrQvov altcla^ 
where the sell ol ion tov^ woXvKTtjp^oifa^ So/aou? points as 
Schneidewin has seen to the reading otxov^ woXvirdfiovaf;. 
The word ^ovirdp^mv had to be restored for ^ovwaXlwP by 
Yalckenaer in an epigram of Leonidas Tarentinua (51 torn. 1, 
p. 1G7 Anth. Gr* Jacobs), Hesychius offers other corruptions : 
hrtirap^ari^cL [Maussacus, Jwip^rlSa MS] ' Trjv iiTLtcX7}pov ; i^wd- 
fiom [Hemsterhuys, ifXTraypLS MS]' Trarpov^o}; avTQjrdpLova 
[Hemsterhuyy, avToirop^a Ms]" iirUXtjpop. The word Traez*? 
survives only in Hesych, wdcn^- KTrjat^^ but I propose to 
restore it once at It^ast to Euripides. In Andr. 192 sqq. the 
heroine thus ridicules the jealousy of Herinione : €Xir\ c3 v^dvt, 
T&j fT i'^e^y^^ X6y^ I '7r€itr0€tiT aTro^dw yv7ja-i<i3i/ PVfK^evp^d- 

V7r€p$€it /cdp,^ iXevOipap opa^l \ tJ viip re ical a^^piywprt trw- 
p^art \ TToXeoly pejiOei Kal (filXoi^ iirTjppivr} | olkov Kara- 
Tov (Tov dvrt aov OiXoi ; It is plain that in v, 197 the 
words TroXeaa^ r€ peyWei cannot be right ; the disparity between 
the one iroXi^ and the other has already been dealt with in 
V, 194; so Brunck amends the sense by writing wXovrov. A far 
slighter change suffices : ttoAewc stands merely for ncAewc, which 
m TiAceoic with one letter misplaced. In Soph. EL 837 sqq, is 
this sentence : olBa ydp mfatcr ^ Kpj^t.ap€fiit* •^^pva-oBiroi^ epma^t 
Kpvt^dkpra yvvattcmv' koI vvv vtto yaltis irdp'^v')(Qs dvdcrdet. 
The two last words are diversely interpreted to mean iraa-mv 
i|ru;^f3i^ avdao-ei' or dddvaro^ dvd(rtT€t or iravrt (rOiuet dvatrtr^i. 
The advocates of each rendering are so triumphantly successful 
in the easy task of exploding the other two that I can pass the 
question by to say that I should change one letter and wiite 
7ra/*o{J^o<f dvd<T<r£i ke is lord and king : see Hesych. tta^^^o?' 
6 fcvpto^, the Doric form, iwiirapa is preserved, wrongly spelt, 

18—2 
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in the Theocritean scholia, hut not in Eur. 7. T. 414. The 
chorus there enquire eoncerDiug Orestetj and Py lades are they 
merchants tvho sail the sea ^iXoirXovrov afitWav \ av^oifre^ 
fieXddpQtaiv ; | <pL\a yap ik-TTi^ yiuer iwi wr^fiaav ^por^v I 
aTrXrjo-Tos apOpwiroi^, \ nX0ov ^dpoq ot <f>€p0PTat \ irXdiff}r€^ iir 
olBfia TToXet? re ^ap^dpov; irepaifre^. The greater part of tliis 
antiirtrophe corresponds very accurately with the strophe ; but 
the verso ^iKa jdp eXwU icrX. d lifers greatly from tlie strophic 
verse 3D 9 rtW? ttot dpa £vvBpoif SopaKo^^Xooiff and moreover 
makes no sense, I would restore meaning and correspondence 
thus : tf^iXa yap iyiifer ikwlv ev r iTriTrdp^actif \ nTrXi^crTO? 
difOp(ti7rot^, where iiriirdpLatnv is my own conjecture, the other 
alterations borrowed : dmr itntii nieti is kopej and insatiable in 
acqnis^itmi. Finally, the word irapba, outside lexicographers and 
scholiasts, seems to he found only twice in Greek literature : 
Theocr. FistuL 12 and Dosiad Anth. Pal. 15. 25. 5, pointed out 
by Valckenaer Animadv. ad Ammon^ Hb, 3, cap. 7, But either 
I am thoroughly mistaken, or two more instances are to be dis- 
interred from the text of Aeschylus, In Sept 026 sqq. the 
chorus lament over Eteocles and Poly n ices who have ended by 
mutual slaughter their contention for sovereignty : irtKpo^ Se 
'^pr^p^drmv \ tao^ BaT7}Td^ *'Ap7?S'* dpap \ iraTp^av rtOu^ dXaSq. \ 
€X^^^^ potpai/ \a')(OPT€^^ c3 ^eXeoi, [ hioahormv dj(it^v* \ viro 5e 
a-wp^ari 7a<r | ttXovto^ a^va-tro^ Icrrat. The verse StoaSortav 
d^ecuy should answer metrically to BiaTopai'g ov <f>LKai^ in the 
strophe. Meineke*s SiaSoro^p painted between them appears to be 
the first step towards emendation : for a and o<r confused see 
Person on Eiin Hec. 788. But now are we to write ai^tXot^? with 
H. Voss ill the strophe, or alter d^imj/ in the antistrophe 1 
Assuredly the latter ; for d-)(imv, quite apart from metre, does 
not give a right sense. The dpa irarpwa whose fulfilment these 
lines describe was (773 aqq.) cthapnvop.tp hid -^epi Trore Xa^^lv 
KTrip^ara^ not o-X'l- Aeschylus seems to have written hioBoTmu 
Trapdrt^p: some perversely ingenious reader chose to regard 
til is as Doric for irij^aT^if, and signified his opinion by writing 
dx^Qjv above it : then the gloss, as usual, expelled the genuine 
word. With the polpav Xa-s^uvre^ waparmit thus restored com- 
pare vv. 8i)0 stj. iprOipdaapTO o^vfcdpBiot xTi*jpa0* mu-r^ 
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Xaov Xa'x^elv. Last of all comes an instance of ird/ia from the 
Agamemnon itself. Look at vv. 1567 sqq. 

eyoo o ovv 
eOeXxo Saifjbovi rtp UXeia-OevtSoov 
opKov^ OefiivT) rdSe fiev a-repyecv 
Sva-TXrjrd irep ovff" * 6 he Xocttov Idov 
iic TwvSe hofitov aXKrjv yevedv 
rpifioL OavaTOL^ avOevTaiaiv. 
KTedv(ov T€ fi€po<; 
ffacov ixovGri irdv diro^pV f^oc 
fiavia^ fiekddptov 
dWrj\o<l)6pov^ d^eXovarj. 

The T€ of V. 1573 is plainly insufferable. Auratus' he is suffer- 
able but still an encumbrance : the connecting particle should 
be ydp or there should be no connecting particle. Nor is this 
the only objection I feel : irdv diro'^pTj fiot anything suffices m^ 
I could understand, and I could understand fiepo<; ^aiov exovarj 
diro'xpr) fioi it suffices me to have a sm,all portion; but piepo^ 
fiaiop exovorrj irdv diroxpv M'Ot is a string of words which I am 
unable to construe, for irdv is not the same thing as irapdirav. 
Mr Paley translates 'I am content to keep even a small part 
out of all my possessions': that is to say, he renders irdv as a 
gen. plur. agreeing with Kredvcov. He does not translate re, but 
ignores it. And now for the remedy. It must be observed 
that we have clear evidence of dislocation in this passage : the 
generally accepted fiavla^ fieXdOptov dXKr}\o<f)6pov^ is Erfurdt's 
correction for S' dWrfXa^ovov^ fiav{a<; fjueXdOpcov, in which the 
meaningless S* is an insertion to cure the hiatus caused by the 
displacement. I propose a similar transposition and the change 
of one letter: 

^atov ixova-rj 

irdpH diroxpv /^ot Kredvcov re fjuepo^. 

The likeness of /m to v, and the fact that a Byzantine copyist, if 
he knew the word at all, knew it only in the form ird/jufia, make 
the alteration as easy as an alteration can well be. 
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1205. 

' 7rei\eii<rTi79 sidtorf lit, a wrestler; one of Aesch/s pic- 
turesque and bold words ' writes Mr Sidgwjck, representing, 1 
suppose, the general opinion. That it is bold to say wrestler 
when you mean suitor I cordially agree ; but in what way it 
is picturesqQej what picture it should present, I cannot guess. 
The term would be perfectly right and apt on the lips of 
Marpessa : to her Apollo really and truly tjp TraXaiorr^^ fcapra 
irvk^v when he contended with Idas for her hand. But 

story knows uo rival of Apollo's in the suit of Cassandra ; and 
the only picture which iraXaiaTJi^ could present to an audience 
not specially informed beforehand is the picture of one beating 
the air, I should like then to substitute for a word which can- 
not here mean suitor a word which can : 'TreXao-TJ/?. This is of 
course a legitimate formation from m-€ka^m, and is preserved by 
Ammonius: the cognate TreXdrr}^ is employed in the required 
sense of temptator by Sophocles PhiL 678 r^v irekarav \iicrpmv 
work Twp Aiov 'l^lova. Having regard to the constant inter- 
change of € and at the reader will see that this is an instance of 
that inversion of three consecutive letters which I illustrated on 
V. 431, The very same confusion occurs in Eur. LT. 881, where 
oue of the two Mss which contain the play giv^s wplp iwl fi<^o9 
aifmn tra TreXdaai, the other 7raXdl<Tai, 

1821—1325, 
ep^oy TOP avTf}^^ T^Xlq) S' cirei/^o/ioi 

TTpO^ V(TTaTOV (^cS^-j TOt'^ i^t/l^ TtfLOOpQi^^ 

e^^poi? <f>ovev(Ti roi^ ifiol^ riv^tif opLov 
BovXtj^ Barovp-Tjf; Gvfiapov^ ')^£tp(ip>aTO^, 1S25 

Once more I fain would speak my own harangue or dirge is 
a deplorable specimen of style. But bad as it is there is some- 
thing worse, Hermanns oi for 97; an alteration which not only 
fails to remove the totally inappropriate p^ktlv but even intro- 
duces a fresh defect: it is, as Weil says, most certain that if 
Aeschylus had written ov dprjvov he could not have added ip,op 
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Tov avT7]<;, In justice to Hermann it should be said that he 
himself put forward the conjecture with little confidence:' be 
would marvel at its present vogue. Nor do I find among the 
other guesses enumerated by Wecklein a single proposal which 
repairs the passage with any critical probability. 

I seem to find here the traces of a strange hallucioation in 
the scribe, incredible to those who have not studied MSS and 
unnoticed by many of those who have, but not rare in Latin and 
not unknown in Greek : I mean the wholesale permutation of 
the letters which constitute a word. The letters prja-LprjO are the 
letters which in their proper order constitute the word rjpiOprjf:. 
The word, I say, for veoOurj^ and ruiLOvrff; on the one hand, and 
Tjptyepcoi/ and TjpcyevcLa (Aesch. fr. 346 Dind.) on the other, will 
vouch for rjpiOvrjf; dying rathe, though the lexicons know it not. 
This correction I think will add force to aira^ ert: since she 
must perish, and perish before her time, the double bitterness of 
her fate cries for a second dirge; so she enters the palace to 
chant it and there at last kvkvov Sl/ctjp \ tov Ha-Tarop fieX'^^aaa 
0ai/dcrc/JLOv yoov \ Kelrai. 

Were I to illustrate this error of permutation as fully as I 
might, and as I hope to do some other day, I should have to 
stray far from the Agamemnon, so I content myself with one 
more instance which the text of the play will furnish : vv. 
1537 sq. 

Ai^a S' eV aXKo irpayfxa Orjydvet ^Xdfia<: 
7rpo9 dWaL<: Otfydvai^ fjLolpa. 

I have written down these lines with Hermann's drjydveL for 
the un metrical OriyeL which has come from Xrjyei, in the line 
above, and with the necessary correction of ^Xd^rjf; to the 
Doric form. In addition to these changes it is usual to read 
for metre's sake Orjydpaia-c, and AUav for the sake of a construc- 
tion. The sense thus elicited is given by Mr Paley as follows : 
'Fate is whetting (the sword of) Justice upon another whet- 
stone, for a new business of harm.' Justice I find in the Greek, 
but as for her sword, irpoxO'^Kevei Mr Paley <f>acryavovpy6f; : the 
words mean, as Dr Kennedy renders, ' Fate is sharpening Jus- 
tice ' ; and the picture of this august divinity whetted on a hone 
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like some article of cutlery must be to any mind a ridiculous 
image and to the mind of Aeschylus an impiouR one. Beyond 
comparison the best conjecture ventured is Musgrave^a Ai/ca,.. 
6f}yapmq p^d'^aipav^ which gives precisely the sense required ; 
but we can come even nearer to the MSS : 

AtK<i S' itr dWo Trpayixa Br^yduei ^Xd^as 
wp6<^ aXXai^ 6t}ydvai<Ttv do p. 

Allow for the confusion of v with fi, and the letters of ivmp and 
of fiotpa are the same. 

I return to vv. 1321 — -5. In 1322 Jacob's tJXiou is necessary 
and oow generally accepted, Thau the ensuing sentence there 
is, it will be confessed, no sentence in tragedy more indisputably 
corrupt. But in my opinion tliere is also no sentence in tragedy 
more simply and certaiuly corrigible. The corrections which 
I am about to propose occurred to me the very first time I read 
the passfige with attention, I am therefore not surprised to 
find from Wecklein that the main points of the emendation 
were anticipated years biifore : surprised I am that these ob- 
vious correctioDS are suffered to lie 'Orel tradita thesauro*, 
wljile scholar on scholar pours fortli coujectures which rival one 
another in rasluiess and lack of meauiug. In particular^ the 
number of distinguished critics, from Musgrave onwards, who 
have mistaken Tiveiv for TiveaBai, is confounding. 

B'irst we must have a subject for rtvecp ; this, since rlveiv 
after all is not Tiv€^8ai, will be €)(dpov^,..TQv^ i^ov9> Next we 
must have an object for rtpetv >vhich shall also furnish the gen. 
SovXt)'^ w^ith a construction : this we shall seek in the otiose 
and misplaced (f^op^vai ; and there it is, t^Qv^vtrtv. Thirdly, 
would tell us, if common sense did not, that Cassandras 
prayer is not the absurd one that her own avengers may avenge 
her, but that certain destined avengers of some oue else may in 
avenging him avenge her also: therefore ip^m^ in 132S is corrupt 
and ^hnll be replaced by veot^. 

TTpo? vtrrarov (fx^^^ roh I'Sois npt^aopoiH 
i-^dpov^ <p6v€v<rtp Toi)? ip^ov^ riveiv a^ou 
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The rare ^ovevaiv — it is not in our lexicons though (fyoi/evfia 
is — was mistaken for the familiar (povevaiv, and the adjacent 
accusatives were thus attracted into the dative, a change ren^ 
dered the easier by the likeness of v to i. The corruption of 
v€oi<; into ifioU is an example of the error which gave us 6kvo<; 
for K€i/6<; in v. 996 and the other blunders cited in my note 
there : precisely the same alteration is found in Eur. Med. 1388 
(TV B\ oicTTrep €t/co9, KarOavel /caKO^ /ca/cwf: | irncpa^; Te\evTci<; 
Toov ve(ov ydfi(ov Ihoiv, where ve(i)v is Weil's necessary correction 
of ifi&v. Of these changes, ixOpov<;,.,Tou<; ifiov<; belongs to 
Pearson, <f>6vevaiv to Bothe, veoi^ only to me. 

1456—1458. 
to) Trapavo/JLOV^ 'E\ej/a, 
fjLLa Trt9 7roWa9, ra? Trdvv ttoWm? 
i^i;^a9 oXecraa viro Tpola, 

The metre of v. 1456 is usually mended by iterating Id 
with Blomfield and writing irapavov^ with Hermann. This 
conjecture is so generally accepted that irapdvov^ is received 
into the lexicons solely on the strength of it. Yet I neither 
understand how irapdvov^ produced the portentous 7rapav6fiov<;, 
nor do I find much point or even much sense in the epithet. 
I am willing to take Hermanns word that Helen was crazy; 
but this was not the place for saying so : her distraction of mind 
is one thing, her destruction of life another. Let us try to find 
something a trifle more appropriate. Everyone remembers the 
play on the name 'EXiur) in v. 693, eXez/au 9, eXavSpo^;, eX.€7rTo\^9. 
Now there is another ervfiov of the name which Aeschylus 
could hardly overlook and which exactly suits the context here. 
If we write 

LQ) Trap a irvp ovofju over tj/\,eva, 

we shall write what the loss of irvpo after irapa would transform 
to irapavofiov^. The facility of this loss is shown by the error 
Trapa<\>6poLo for 'n'vpo<f>opoio in an epigram in the Medicean Life 
of Aeschylus. The construction irapa c. acc. is the technical 
phrase by which grammarians indicate the derivation of one 
word from another. TIic derivation of 'EXej/i; from kXavrj a 
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firebrand must, as I said, have been specially tempting and is 
here specially appropriate with reference to oXeaaaa : fire, as 
our newspaper writers are aware, is the devouring element. 
I think I find the same etymology in Euripides. In Tro, 891 
sqq. Hecuba is warning Menelaus against the charm of Helen : 
opap Se TTjvhe <f>evy€, fiij a cXtj iroQt^* \ alpet yap avhpwv 
ofifiaT, i^atpel TToXet? — so far the ervfiov is eXeli/; but then 
she goes on — irLfiirprja-c S' olkov<;: surely that is a glance at 

1476—1485. 

KA. vvp S' <Sop0(oaa<; a-TOfiaro^ yvoo/xrjv 
TOP Tpi7rd)(ypT0P 

Saifiova jepp7}<; rrjaSe Kitc\r}aKO)P, 
CK Tov yap €pa)<; alfiaT6XoL')(^6^ 
peipec rpi^CTai, irplp KaraXtj^at 1480 
TO iraXauop aj(^o^, peo<; Ix^P* 
XO. ^ fiiyap oXkol^; Tolahe 

Saifiova fcal fSapvfirjvip alveif;, 
<l)€v <f>ev, KaKov alvop ariy- 

pd<; TiJj^a? aKopea-Tov, 1485 

* Before the old woe ceases, the new blood flows' is Mr 
Sidgwick^s rendering of vv. 1480-1 ; and the verb flows is in- 
disputably necessary to the sense but indisputably absent from 
the Greek. Therefore, and because peipec, when altered into 
veipa, is quite superfluous, it seems to me that we should trans- 
pose that corrupt word ; should read €k tov yap epay^ ai/na- 
ToXoixo<; I Tpe<f>eTaL, and endeavour to get the verb flows from 
velpei, irpXp KaraXrj^ai \ to iraXaiop a^p^y peo^ ^X^P' 

pel 

I think pelpei is simply pa : pel is the common gloss on the 
rarer pa, Hesych. pdei' peei ; pdovcri* piovai ; vooPTa' piovra ; 
vaeTcop* picop ; papa^' peva-TiKrj^ ; pafjua' pevfia ; pdpa^' ra? pv- 
Ta^ ; paafxovf;' pevaei^; ; pa<rfjboop' pevfiaTcop, As the copula is 
desirable and would readily perish in the sequence -rat Kal pdi, 
I suppose Aeschylus to have written 
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eK Tov yap €pot)^ alfiaToXovxp^ 
Tpd(f>€Tat, Koi vq, irplv KaraXrj^ai 
TO iraXaLov a')(p^, veo<; Ix^P- 

The antistrophic verses answering vv. 1482 — 5 are these, 
vv. 1506—9, 

CO? fikv dvalTLo^ el 
Tovhe <f>6vov 7/9 6 fjbapTvpi]<Tet)v ; 
TTcS TTcS ; iruTpoOev he avWrj- 
TTTcop yevoLT av akaaroop. 

To reconcile the metres of 1506 and 1482 is a problem which 
has caused much torment : the many conjectures recorded by 
Wecklein are all violent or ineffectual. But the first step 
towards emendation has I think been taken by Schuetz, who 
reads in the antistrophe ew? tiev dvairto*; el <rv : the pronoun, if 
not absolutely necessary in poetry as it would be in prose, is at 
any rate an improvement ; and the metre now approximates to 
that of the strophe. The likeness of ei to cy makes the loss of 
the latter easy to understand : the same loss has happened in 
Supp, 950. where everyone now accepts Bothe's eiaet <tv t 
avTo^ for eiaOiyavTo^i: that means, cy was absorbed by ei which 
afterwards became e». The strophe I propose to amend thus : 

^' fieyav elKoai ralaSe 
Saifiova kol jSapvfirjPLP alvel'^ 

verily a great and vengeful demon is he of whom thou speakest 
in these parables, that is, in the metaphorical language of vv. 
1479 — 81 : eUcop a metaphor occurs in Aristophanes and Plato. 
Virtually eUoa-c and olkoi<; differ only in the order of their two 
final letters : when the inversion (see on v. 133) had taken 
place, the good scribe justly proud of knowing the gender of 
0Z/C09 completed the corruption by writing TotaSe. 

1531. 
Teiaa^ airep fjp^ev, 

Ixera^oXrf Travrcop yXvKv : let us play the conservative for 
once. Wecklein has recalled attention to Spanheim's very 
attractive conjecture ep^ePy certainly a more just and pointed 
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oppomtion to Teiaa^. But I thiok it well to souud tlie warning 
that rjp^BP would sef^m to have beea read here by Euripides. 
See Eur*/r. 825 Dind. rt^mpiav ireta-ev cSy ^p^^i^ tfaxSu and 
1169 rivwu 5' d^oi^d^ vTrrjp^eP 'Hpa^X^?. 

1590—1597. 

*ATp€i/9, irpoBv^w^ fLoKXov 17 ^t'X&J?, Trarpi 

Bofc^if, 'Trapicr'^£ Balra waiSeitcv Hp€wv. 
Ta f^€v iroBrfpT) zeal ')(j£pwv dfcpov^ Kjim^ 
€$pV7rT ai/oodeif dvBpaKa<; Kaff^p^evo^ 1595 
acT^fJL* 6 S' avT^v air lit dypola Xa^mp 

In V. 1501 wpoBup,&)^ is condemned not merely by its i>wn 
absurdity but by the presence of eJW/iCD? in the next verse : 
I should write withotit hesitation wpotTTiPW* This seems to 
give just the sense required, and of course the difference be- 
tween tTTiu and dvp> is palaeographically nothing, 

Vv, 1594 — 7 I have written down just as they are in the 
MSS, with one exception : I have of course accepted Dindorf's 
da-Tjfi' 6 S' for dtjTip^a h\ Unless this change be made, the 
subject of £€rdu will of necessity be Atreus : when Mr Paley 
writes ' and Thyestes ' and when Dr Kennedy writes ' so my 
sire/ they are translating the o which they exclude from 
their texts, not the irLS reading which they print, Mr Paley, 
Dr Kennedy, Mr Sidgwick, Mr Margoliouth, retain, the solecism 
dvipaKa^ /ca0f}fi€vo^ tnritmh sedem. Casaubon's dvBpaxa^ xadr}- 
p^ivoi^ and Wecklein^s dvBpaftd^ Baron pL^i^Q^i are Greek ; they are 
most obscure, and so far as they do yield a meaning that 
meaning would seem to be that Atreus gave the murdered 
children for meat not to Thyestes only but to the rest of the 
company as well ; but still they are Greek. But in no tongue 
save the tongue of Soli can one person KadrjcrBai dvBpatcd^, any 
more than he can form himself in square to receive cavalry. 
Because Suidas, quite correctly, renders dpBpafcd^ by '^mpii;^ we 
should not therefore jump to the conclusion that whenever we 
mean X'^P^^ ^^'BpaKa^. 
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Whatever else in this passage may be sound, I think dv- 
hpaKd<; must be corrupt. That word necessarily imports an 
allusion to the other guests at the banquet. Now if that 
allusion were introduced at all, which was not needful, it should 
at least have been made more intelligible. The mention of the 
guests starts our curiosity to know how Atreus contrived to set 
the children's flesh before Thyestes alone among their number; 
and our curiosity is not gratified. What I propose then is this : 

rd fiev iroBjjprf Koi xepwv a/cpov<; Kriva^ 
eOpvTTT apa)0€V SvOpaKO^ KaOrjjifievov 

Once let become S, as in v. 988 yjrifSi] for yjru0i], nothing but 
dvBpa/cd<; could ensue ; then Kaffrjfifiepov bereft of its substantive 
must change its inflexion : the remaining error fj, for fjufj, recalls 
the converse blunder in v, 1418 XrjfifidTCiyv for drffidroyv, Opvir- 
T€LV is a technical term in cookery, see lexx. sub voce. evOpvirra 
and Opvfifiara : it means properly to mince a solid, usually 
bread, into a liquid, thus forming a pulp. It would appear 
from V. 1082 OTrra? re adpKa<; irpb<; irarpo^ ^e^pa)jjbeva<; that 
such parts of the bodies as were not plainly recognisable for 
human were roast : the tell-tale hands and feet were, I pre- 
sume, boiled in a Xi/Srj^. The lines thus emended seem to have 
been imitated by Euripides in his account of another dvOpa}- 
'7rofidyeLpo<s. In Cycl. 244 S(]q., a^ar^evTe^ avTUa \ TrXrja-ovarL 
vrjhvp Trjv ifirjv dir avOpano^ \ Oepfirjv €\6vto<; Bolt drep Kpea- 
vofioVy I rd 8' ifc \e^r}To^ €<f)0d /cal rerr^KOTa, you have dvOpaKo^ 
as here, avTlfca.,,eX6vTo<; to recall Aeschylus' aiTLfca,..Xa^oov, 
and leTrjfcoTa to recall eOpvirr , , .aarffjua. It is true that dvOpa^ 
is there in opposition to Xe^rj^, as dvOpaKid is in opposition 
both to boiling and to roasting in v. 358 e^Od teal oirrd koI 
dvOpaKLa^ diro (broiled) ')(yaveLv..,fiiXr) ^ivcop. But dvOpa^ is 
used of boiling in vv. 373 sq. e<f)dd re Baivvfi€vo<; fivaapolaLv 
ohovaLv I dvOpooTroyv Oepfi air dv0pdfccov Kpea, The compound 
KaddirreLv does not seem to occur elsewhere in the sense I 
give it here ; but that is nothing : dnTTecv kindle is warrant 
for KaOdiTTeLv kindle thoroughhj. The tragedians prefix with 
great freedom the intensive and Kara : thus Karavx^ for 
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avxoi is used once by Aeschylus, never by anyone else ; and here 
he prefers to say avOpaico^ KaOrjfifiivov while Thucydides IV 100 
is content with avOpaKa^ i^fifjuhov*;, avayOev c. gen. is found 
fifteen lines above, in a passage to which I will devote a word 
for its own sake, vv. 1578 sq. 

(f)a[7fv av rjBi] vvv ^pOTwv Tifia6pov<; 
0€ov<: avcoOev yr}<; €7ro7rT€V€iv a^V- 

Mr Paley and many others construe 7^9 dxv • Auratus' instinct 
told him that this phrase was unsuitable, and he therefore con- 
jectured ayrj, which many accept. But anyone who will turn 
to Eur./r. 959 Dind. earc, kcc rt? iyyeXa Xoytp, \ Zei)?, Koi 0€ol 
/SpoTcia Xevaaovre^ iraOr) will see that Euripides found a^V i^ 
his Aeschylus and construed it with ^poroop. 7^9 therefore 
depends on avtoOev. 

In Wecklein's list of conjectures I find these : eKpyurr avco- 
0€v avOpaxa^ xaOetfjuivo^ Tyrwhitt, eOpvirT av(o BeU avOpafca^; 
/ca0i]jj,fi€pov<; A.bresch, avOpaKo^ 'anonymus* with what context 
I know not. I cannot extract much sense from any of these 
readings; but it is right that I should -mention conjectures 
which verbally resemble mine so nearly. 

1654 — 1665. 

KA. jirjSajjLw^, cS <f>i7uiT dvSpSvy dXXa dpdaeojiiev xaKa. 

dXXd Kol rdS* i^ajjLrja-aL iroXXd, hvaTr}vov Oepo^, 1655 

irr)p,ovr]^ aXi^ S* virapx^i' jirfSev alfiardfJueOa, 

<TT€cx€T€ S' 01 yipovT€<: TT/Jo? Sojiiovf; ireirpKt^fievov^ rovaSe, 

a « f h^oLvra \ , . /rj, c , 
iTpiv 7ra£7e«/| ^ ^ ^ \ Kaipov XP^^ '^^^ eirpa^afiev, 

el Se TOi fi6xff(iyv yivoLTO rwi/S* aXi^ fy ixoifieff* av, 
Ba(fjbovo<; XV^V fio^p^ia Suottu^cS? ireirXrjyfievoL, 1660 
cSS' ^x^L X0709 yvvacfcd<;, ec rt? d^Lol fiaOelv, 

AI. dXXd TOvaS ijJboX jJuaraLav yXdaaaav cS8' d'travOLaau 
KdK^aXelv hrt] roiavra Saifiovo^ ireipcofiipov^, 
acL^povo^ yvdjJLT}^ 8' djuaprffTOP Kparovvra, 

XO. ovK av ^ApycLoou t68' ecTj, i^cSra irpocraaLveiv kukov. 1665 

In considering the well-known difficulties of vv. 1657 — 9 
I will begin with the hypermetrical rovahe of 1657. To discard 
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thif^ with Auratus does not explain how it got into the text ; to 
iuBert it in the next verse with Weii demands the extrusion of 
some other word. Now it is to be observed that just as we have 
two syllables too many at the end of v. 1657, eo have we three 
too few at the end of v. 1664. Not only this, hut I notice that 
while the verse to which rovah^ is tacked ends with ir^irpm- 
^hov^, V, 1663, the next-door neighbour to the defective verse, 
ends with a word of almost identical appearance, ir^ipmfiivou^. 
I guess then that tov(tBb is the missing entl of v. 1664, and that 
either the end or the beginning has been misplaced through the 
honioeoteleuton of vv, 1657 and 1663, And indeed Hermann 
and others have already seen that v, 1664, supplement it how 
you will, is misplaced. Take vv. 166^ — 4 in Mr Paley's trans- 
lation : ' But to think that these men should thus gather the 
flowers of their vain tongue against me, and have uttered such 
words, challenging their fate, mtd so fail in sound judgment ' 
{a^apruv Casaubon) ete. Was ever such an impotent sequel as 
these words form to the two foregoing verses ? Tw^o enemies 
are in the heat of an envenomed altercation, insults and 
menaces flying to and fro : a friend exhorts them to be calm ; 
and one of them bursts out 'But that this man should fail in. 
soimd judgmental No: it is not thus that mankind talk. 
Take this v. 1664 away, and 1665 follows appropriately on 
1663 : now let us see what can be done in the neighbourhood 
oirnvdhe. Of the two Mss which are here our authorities the 
Florentine alone gi%^es W afiaprrjrov ; the Venetian omits it, 
leaving a blank space. This indicates that in the common 
parent of both the Mss these letters Avere barely decipherable ; 
so it will not be rash to alter one letter more than was altered 
by Casaubon, I should place v. 1664 between 1656 and 1657; 
and in the corrupt tradition 

I suggest that dfiaprij stands for op^aprGt and rovaSe for to*? Xe : 

<j^mt^poj/Q^ yvcifjLT}^ ofj^apreiv top icparovura rot^ X€<p<^. 

With (rmtpp. jp. supply t'o-rtV : to opbapreip I give the sense winch 
irpofT)(mp£lp has iu Eur Med, 222 jf^prj hk |tWv p.€v xapra 
7rpoax,(i>p€hf iroX^t. In the Antigone of Euripides, where the 



position of the rvpavifo^ was canvassed, occurred the line, 
fr. Dind.j Bet Toiai ttoWoI^ top rvpavvov avZavuv^ which 
looks to me like a paraphrase of the verse I give to Aeschylus, 

I am sorry to deal in this guesswork, but it was necessary to 
handle the matter in order to justify my rejection of Tovahe 
from V. 1C57, to the correction of which I now proceed. Madvig 
and others have seen that BojMov^ Trewpf^fj^ipom destined home 
has no meaning which suits the context : ' ireTrpmp^ivot cur 
domus appeUiintar causa iiire qoaeritur nee repeiitur ' : it could 
signify nothing but "AtSoy 5o/iou^, True, you can invest it 
with some sort of sense by accepting Franz's conjecture crret^^e 
ical ui) -^ol 'Y€poPT€^ ; but how a scribe couJd mistake fcai^^vx ^^^^ 
re 8, and how without groaa superstition we can believe that 
scribes who made mistakes like this have preserved uncor- 
rupted a single word that Aeschylus wrote, I do not know. 
Science here furnishes a correction so obvious, and so appro- 
priate to the lips of Clytaeraestra in her pail of peace- 
maker, that far from being surprised to find it anticipated by 
Ahrcns, I am surprised not to find it anticipated by Auratus, 
The scribe who corrupted a-T€i)(er\ alBotoi yipovre^ into the 
present reading of the MSS merely, for the hundredth time^ sub* 
stituted 6 for at, and wrote oi once when he should have 
written it twice. For the rest of the line the most plausible 
conjecture by far is Madvig*s : irpof: ^ofiov^^ irsirpmfiimt^^y | irpiv 
watfetv, €i^avT€^. This, though I do not like parting with the 
familiar juxtaposition of waOelv and Ipfat, lig excellent sense so 
far as it goes ; but now what arc wc to make of the sequel 
tcaiphv XP^^ TaS' ct? iirpn^ap^^v ? Of Course xmpoif must be 
altered into an infinitive, but what infinitive ? Heaths alv^lv, 
which Madvig would like, is very wide of the MSS : Hermann s 
apKGtPj which Madvig accepts, is near to the MSS hut very wide 
of a satisfactory meaning, I have seen no suitable and probable 
word suggested, and can suggest none myself. It seems to me 
that each of the w. 1657 and IfiSS is a complete sentence. 

The former is this : 

See Eur. Med 1245 ejp-jre Trpo^ ^aX^lSa XvirT^pav 0iov. Cly- 
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taeraestra counsels the elders to betake themselves to the new 
course of life to which it has pleased God to call them, sub- 
mission to the rule of Aegisthus and herself The wrongful 
omission or insertion of p after a mute is very common; com- 
monest after y8 and r, but common after all mutes: for S/oo/io? 
and 80/109 confused see Jr. 374 Dind., where the MSS of 
Theocritus' scholia vary between irpohpofio^; and irpohoixo^, and 
Eur. Andr. 1099, where both hpofiou^ and hofioi^ are found. 

In V. 1658 I suppose irpLv to be the adverb {^irpoTepov)^ 
not the conjunction.- When ep^avre^ is found in the Florentine 
MS and ep^avra in the Venetian, I think it is the most rational 
inference that ep^avra^ was in the Medicean : Kaipov must in 
any case be altered for metre s sake, as the singular ep^avra 
is indefensible. But already we have restored sense to the 
verse, and metre may be restored thus : 

Kaipbv 

irplv iraOelv Ip^avra^ &pav XPV^» iirpa^afiev, 
Hesych. &pa* Kaipo^) wpai* Kacpoi; Sprj* t<S KaipS^ Ka0* 
&pav Kara Kaipov. The adverbial use of ty^v wprjv = imto tem- 
pore occurs in Herod, ii. 2 ; Kaipov itself is used in that sense in 
Soph. Ai. 34, 1316 and Eur. Hel 479, but Kaipov is perhaps 
thus employed only with 7]K(o or verbs of that meaning. Of 
course I cannot promise that &pav was the very word on which 
Kaipov is a gloss ; but that Kaipov is a gloss, luckily detected by 
metre, I have no doubt. I render you should have exchanged 
blows earlier, in season, when we did this deed. Strictly I sup- 
pose TTplv belongs to iraOeiv, &pav to ep^avra*;. In the same 
meaning which I here give to iraOelv ep^avra^ (smite and be 
smitten) Euripides Phoen. 480 uses KaKov ri Spaaai Kai TraOeiv. 

In V. 1659 almost all editors now accept Martin's Sexotfied^ 
av. But manifestly this of itself is not enough to amend the 
line. To say el fiSxOoyv yivoiro aXt? the moment after you 
have said '7rr)fiovrj<i a\i<; virripxei is so obviously inconsistent 
that there is a general consent against the genuineness of SXi<;, 
Donaldson proposes and Paley approves a/co?, which makes 
good sense. But the verse is to be corrected with much less 
change than a/co?, SexoifieO' av. The reading which I propose 
is really almost identical with that of the MSS: 

Journal of Philology, vol. xvi. 19 
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Tj for T for n 7 ft>r j^. Should there he any way to ward off 
these ills (civil war), wai'd them off toe should. We modems 
know only oXt} error; but the Greek a knew also uXt} tritura 
akin to oXeoj tero and oKif} defensio akin to aXiij^ defendo. The 
existence of the verba might support this surmise, even 
were there no other proof; but it happens that l>oth these lost 
substantives occur in the Agamemnon, thongh obacured iu one 
place by the corruption of the copyists and iu the other by the 
mistranslation of the commentators. In v, 204 the winds that 
blew at An lis are called ^por^v oKat, which is supposed to 
mean cames of wandering to men: a less happy name for winds 
which prevented the Greeks from sailing and kept their fleet on 
the shore it would need some ingenuity to devise. The true 
rendering is suggested by v. 207 avffo^ tcari^aivov *Apy€tmu 
rpi^^ (so I should arrange the words^ making no change in 
the antistrophe but petBpoi^ for peiffpoi^): ^porwv dXai are 
g^^indings or tribulations of men^ winds that wear man away 
dwXota K€vajj€L In v. 1659 SXtj ia akin to dXem defendo, a 
verb preserved, I think, only in Hesych. oXee* <f>vXa<ro-€: I 
imagine that dXeop^i uito is originally part of the same verb: 
compare too aK^% dXeo>pr}, «Xet'a>, aXi^m, The vense means 
then el pi6j(6mp yevoiro t^vS^ tpvXaKrf^ ^puXao'c^otp^cff' dv, but 
Aeschylus chooses poet-like to vary his words. 

Here therefore are the verses as I would write them : 

crret^er , alSoloir jipovref;, Trpoq Bp6fj.ov<; 7r^irpmp.h'Qu^. 
Trplv 7ra$€liff ip^atna^ <i&pav>, XPriv, t«S' i'rrpa^a.^^v. 

Sai^opo^ X'rfX§ ^ap€ia 5i/(jtu;^ims^ TrewXi^jpAvot. 
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NOTE ON EMENDATIONS OF PROPERTIUS. 



I said on p. 16 of this vol. of the Journal of Philology that 

I feared some of the corrections there proposed had been fore- 
stalled by others. I am to blame that this is true of a larger 
number than one could wish, mainly through trusting to my 
memory of Burmann's notes instead of giving them a fresh 
perusal. I now make restitution : I xx 24 sacram Rutger- 
sius, II ix 7 ulsuram {uisurtm is an error) Paley, xxviii 62 
punctuated so by Postgate, xxxiv 12 posses tun and 40 irato 
Heinsius, ill viii 12 haec Liuineius, xvi 21 cursiLS Markland, 
xvii 24 carpta Heinsius, xviii 21 manet Palmer, xxii 15 siqua 
et Heinsius, iv ii 12 credis id Postgate, vii 23 eunti Reland. 
The three living scholars will, I hope, accept my apologies. 

Further, the following proposals have more or less in 
common with my own, and ought to be mentioned: I iii 37 
nempe ibi Burmann, ii viii 30 Teucros Passeratius, ix 12 apposito 
...Simoente Quietus, x 2 campum Maeonio and xxi 12 excepta 
Aesonia est Heinsius, lii vi 28 exsuccis unguihus Burmann. 

Let me here subjoin a few conjectures accidentally omitted 
from the paper of which I speak : ii i 53 an in me for siuey 

II xxxii 9 quid iubet for cum uidet, ill i 32 terra for Troia, 

III xix 17 more parentis for tempore m^tris, iv iv 83 ascensum 
monstrat dvbio for mxms erat ascensu dvbiuSy iv viii 13 fuerunt 
for fverint 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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ON THE AETNA OF LUCILIUS. 



During the last year, in which the Aetna, as one of the 
poems included in the Appendix Vergiliana, has occupied a 
great deal of my attention, I have made a renewed and most 
careful study of Munro's edition. It is not too much to say 
that this is, in the eyes of scholars trained up to the present 
level of philological criticism, the only edition which is self- 
sufficing and in any sense complete. For the text of the Aetna 
depends so largely on the one reliable and throughout uninter- 
polated MS, Cambridge Kk v 34, that the publication by 
Munro of its readings for the first time in 1867 marks the real 
moment at which the poem became, in the true sense of the 
word, intelligible. Up to that time the MSS known were com- 
paratively late in date and corrupted proportionately; the 
Cambridge codex seems to be as early as cent. x. Only one 
other can claim anything like the same antiquity, the Stabu- 
lensian fragment (S) at Paris. Munro did not know this ; but 
Bahrens has given its readings in his edition (PLM. il. 
p. 88 sqq.). These agree closely with the Cambridge MS 
(Munro's a, Bahrens* (7), so closely as rarely to throw much 
additional light on the disputed or obscure passages. Whether 
any third codex that can rank with these two is lurking in the 
libraries of Europe, I cannot say : in Rome where I examined 
five MSS of the Aetna, to which I may now add one at Naples, 
all written in cent, xv, nothing of the kind greeted my re- 
searches ; indeed only one of all the six was sufficiently free 
from interpolation to deserve collating. Vat. 3272 \ 

* Fortune has not befriended us here: off his work after copying the first 

for the excellent and absolutely original six lines. It is however noteworthy 

MS of the Ciilex in the Corsini that in v. 1 this ms gives ruptisque 

Library at Eome, was to have con- cam not riiptique cauis. 
tained the Aetna; but the scribe broke 
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Of the Gyraldinus, a supposed codex of very early date, 
which has long been lost, but of whose readings on w. 138 — 287 
we still possess the tradition (see Munro p. 31 sqq., Bahrens 
pp. 6 — 8, cf. Wagler de Aetna poemate quaestiones criticae. 
Berlin 1884), I purposely omit saying much : for so many of its 
variants are irreconcileable with the text of CS, and are so very 
like the ingenious conjectures of some modern scholar, as to 
throw suspicion on the integrity of the whole of them. At any 
rate it seems safer always to start from CS as the basis for our 
reconstruction of disputed passages; for there is nothing to 
prove any such early depravation of the text of these two MSS as 
must be admitted if many of the reported variants of the 
Gyraldinus are right. 

61 iam patri dexter a Pallas 

Et Mars saeuus erat, iam cetera turba deorum 
Stant utrimque 'fdeusf ualidos turn luppiter ignis 
Increpat et uicto proturhat fulmine mantes. 

So C; the Stabulensian fragm. has de//. There can be no 
meaning in deus, but it is very doubtful what it represents. 
Haupt's seem is clever, but seems to me a little prosaic. 
Bahrens' titens gives an idea of divine unconcern alien to the 
feeling of the passage; possibly iter ens, of which the first 
syllable may have been lost after -que, may be the word. For 
uicto I confess I prefer the old Italian correction iacto to uictor, 
which Munro accepts from two MSS 7 and e. 

66 atque impius hostis 

Praeceps cum castris agitur, mater que iacentis 
Impellens uictos, turn pax est reddita mundo 
Turn liber cessat uenit per sidera caelum 
Defensiqus decv^ mundi nunc redditur astris. 

I differ from Munro in his view of these vv. (1) As to the 
meaning of Impellens, * rallying ' M. Surely the sense cannot 
be this ; rather Earth urges on to flight her prostrate children, 
the Giants, i.e. urges them to rise and take to headlong flight. 
(2) V. 69 Munro prints 

Tum liber cessat : uenit per sidera : caelum, 
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traDslating 'then peace was restored to the sky, wlilch then 
was free and at rest ; tlvis peace came by the help of tlie stars: 
heaven and the honour of the sky*s defence are now assigned 
to the stars \ Tf caelum of OS is correct, it is almost inipcjssible, 
I believe, to disconnect it from the preceding words, ' heaven 
is seen appearing through the stars', i.e. as the giants clear 
off from the face of heaven, the stars reappear and the inter- 
spaces of sky become diBcemible, Yet it is also possible that 
ceasat represents ceasata a participle which occurs in 384, 

Si cessata diu refmmnt spectacula uenti, 

and the passage may then run 

Turn Liber cessata umiit per mdera : caelum 
Defensique deaus mundi nunc redditur aMriB. 

Bacchus bore a conspicuous part in the conflict with the Giants, 
as Horace teils us C. IL 19. 21 — 24, and his progress amid the 
now resting stars would be a uatural way of expressing that this 
strife was ended. 

74 Sfaec est mendosae uulgata licentia famm 

Vaiibus ingenium est^ hinc OMdit nQhiie carmen. 
Plarima pars scenae rerum est fallacia, y<des 
Sub terr^is nigros uider^unt carmine mams. 

For soenae Vat, gives scenica. May not the right reading be 
Bed enimt By this we gain the retention of rerum (uerum 
Munro), and an excellent sense ; sed enim refers to mendosae. 
For uiderunt carmine, which is very odd Latin, I suspect the 
poet wrote finwerwni^ unless indeed Bahrens* Imerunt is more 
probable. 

80 Si Tityon poena strauere in lugera foedimii 
SolliciiaMt illi te circum^ Tantale^ poena 
SolHcitaniqiie siti. 

Many points are open to question here. (I) poena in 80 must 
he wrong, as iugera could hardly stand by itself thus barely ; 
yet Haupt's strauere nouena in iugera ia to niy mind less likely 
than what has found its way into many MSS, including Vat. 
3272, septem strauere in iugera : for this aepiem can hardly be 
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a loth century correction, since most schoolboys were taught 
then, as all are now, that Tityos covered nine plethra. I think 
therefore that septem may be the right reading. (2) In v. 81 
I would not alter drcum; and poena is just intelligible, if we 
suppose it to be explained by siti ; but Bahrens' cena is very 
plausible, preferable I think to pomo, pomis or Munro's poma. 
Is it possible that illi is an error for m'K, *an unreal repast' 
which instantly eludes his grasp ? Cf. Varro L. L ix. 77 nihili 
argumentum * a nugatory argument *. 

83 Minos tuaque Aeace in umbria 

lura canunt idemque rotant Ixionis orbem, 
Quicquid et intemis falsi siM consda terrent 
Nec tu terra satis: specviantur numina diuvm. 

So CS: but in 85 for sibi conscia the Helmstadt MS gives 
consortia. Here again I lean to the reading of the inferior 
or 

authority : conscia would explain the corruption. But terrent 
must be wrong : I believe it to be a corruption of adhaerent, a 
favorite word with Seneca, e.g. Ep. 65. 18. 
I would write the v. then 

Quicquid et infemist, falsi consortia adhaerent 

' whatever belongs to the world below, some association of false- 
hood is inseparable from it 

96 Non totum et solido est. 

So CS : obviously for 

Non totum ex solido est 

This is, I think, certain : et for ex is one of the most common of 
all corruptions. 

98 utque animanti 

Per tota errantes percuirunt corpora uenae 
Ad uitam, sanguis omnis qua commeat idem. 

So Munro, perhaps rightly ; except that for idem I would write 
eidem, i.e. animanti, * by which passage all the blood passes to 
and fro in the body of one and the same creature 
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102 Scilicet aut olim diuiso corpore mundi 

In maria et terras et sidera, sors data ca^lo 
Prima, secuta maris, 

Munro regards this aut as answered by sive in 110, and so 
Jacob. It is I think an error for ante; a similar case is to be 
found in Catalept. I. 6 Venerit aut tibi for which I would read 
Venerit ante tibi, * suppose Delia has at some time in the past 
come to you : what good does the announcement of that past 
arrival do me now V 

105 et qualis aceruus 

Eooilit inparibus iactis ex tempore saxis 

Vt crebro introrsus spatio uacuata charibdis 

Pendeat in sese. 

Exilit is here the opposite of residit, just as in Sen. Epist. 
66. 11 {virtutes satorvm animaliumque) exiliunt residuntque 
'spring, shoot up'; the idea in either case is the suddenness 
or rapidity with which the stone heap is formed. Vat. 3272 
has a remarkable variant for caribdis (which may point to 
a less outr^ word), carambos: possibly coronis 'the apex', *the 
last stone that completes the pile', to reXevratop t^9 olKohofirj<; 
iirlOefia (Hesych.). 

116 non est hie causa dolendi 

Bum stet opus causae. 

So CS: docendi B.iid causas Munro. I doubt both changes. 
* There is no cause for complaining (of our ignorance), provided 
only the effect of the (unknown) cause is permanent'. 

120 Nam ille ex tenui uocemque agat apta necesse est 
Gum fluuio errantes arcessant undique uenas 
Et trahat ex pleno quod fortem contrahat amnem. 

So C, and so S except that it has cum fluuia and fontem. 
The last two vv. Munro writes thus 

Gmfluuia errantes arcessant undique uenas, 

Vt trahat ex pleno quod fortem contrahat amnem. 

Rightly, I imagine, except that contrahat is slightly harsh after 
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trahat in the same v. Bahrens gives comparat. Possibly con- 
rogat The first I propose to emend as follows : 

Non ille ex tenui uiolens iteget: arta necesse est 

Ille sc. torrens, 'be sure, that torrent does not change from 
a puny stream into boisterous vigour : there must be pent-up 
confluents that collect from every side their wandering ducts, in 
order that the torrent may draw from a full source the supply 
of a vigorous stream'. Non for nam is already in Vat. 3272 as 
well as other MSS. If this restitution is right, the lost v. after 
119 must have been something of this kind, 

Inualidus solet atque alio se erumpere fortem. 

Cf. Sen. N. Q. vi. 8. 

140 Gemis et in siliiis spatioque cubilia retro 
Antraque demissa pedihus fodisse latebris. 

So GS: the Gyraldinus is said to have had spatiosa and 
demersas penitus f. latebras. I would call attention to the fact, 
here very palpable, that these readings are exactly such as 
a modem emender of the passage might propose: and would 
suggest that the really lost original was not this, but perhaps 

Cernis et in siluis spatioque cubilia tecto 
Antraque demissa^ penitus fodisse latebras. 

Vat. 3272 has re^tro, which might be a corruption of tecto. 
The reported reading of Gyr. is no doubt neater ; but is it true ? 
Certainly there are many reasons for distrusting these reported 
variants elsewhere. It is^ for instance, nearly incredible that 

161 Fallere sed nondum tibi lumine certaque retro 
(so GS) should have been corrupted from 

Falleris et nondum certo tibi lumine res est 
as reported from Gyr. Many possibilities occur, e.g. 

Falleris et nondum tibi lumine certa liquet res, 

none perhaps suflBciently convincing to supplant the now 
generally received reading of Gyr., yet enough to increase the 
suspicion with which we approach this authority. Indeed, to 
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take the most crucial instance of all, one which like all others 
I have long been accustomed to consider convincing as to the 
substantial authenticity of at least part of these readings of 
Gyr, 227 

Ingenium sacrare caputque aUollere melo 

for 

Sacra peringentein capitique attollere caelum 

of OS and most Mss, I do not think it impossible that some 
other and quite different version came from the poet, e.g, 

8aora patris rider capntqm attollere caelo 

' to laugh at the rites of Father Jove, and lift our head to the 
sky\ Lb, instead of worship and adoration, to bear a bold front 
and look into Father Jove's sky. But, though this inquiry is 
a not unprofitable one, and though I believe the view, that the 
reported vanants of Gyr. are mQStly conjectures of the Wth and 
17 th centuries, to be more than tenable^ it would take too much 
time to carry out this examination in detail in an article not 
directly devoted to such a purpose. 

14i^ Tu modo subtiles ammo diice percipe citra^ 
Occultamque fidevi manifestis abstrahe rebits, 

Munro says on this " ahstrake etc. must mean * draw from 
things seen belief in the unseen',*' Surely this is not neces- 
sary : iibstrake is not * draw from* but 'withdraw* or * abstract* 
from the visible workings of nature the hidden principle 
which we are to accept as the law of her working. So occulta^ 
causas in 179* 

146—149 

Nam quo liberior, quoqvs est aniniosior ignis 
Semper in inclusw, nec uentis segnior ira est 
jSitS terra penitu^que moiient hoc plura neccsse est 
Vincla magis mluant magis koc obstantia pellant. 

^ inffcntemf urgentuffif riffentem are ridi'nte which would = rfd'ene, mach at 
the vatmnts ; the latteir would be a turbant = turhar& m l^B. 
comiptioD oi rigentet and Ihis of 
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MuDro reads hie plura, makiog the apodosis begin at necesse 
e^, I have always found myself pausing at this, mainly 1 
think from the inequality of the two clauses* May not moumit 
be the seat of obscurity, and an error for doleut 1 (dolare). 

me uentis segnior ira est 
Suh terra pmitmqm^ dole fit hoc plura necesse est, 
Vincla magis soluant^ magis hoc obstantia pellant^ 

* and in such proportion as the winds are equally quick (as the 
fire) to shew their fury under ground and deep below, in such 
proportioD they must needs scoop out more ground, must bo 
much the more break the fastenings loose, so much the more 
remove what stands in their way\ Of. Seneca vi. 24 
(Motus est) suhter et ab imo. 

162—4 

Namqm iilm quod mmqm uacai hitd impetus omnis 
Et sese introitti soliiunt adituque paten ti 
Conuersm lauffuent uires animosque rernittunt 

Munro here follows Gyr., which necessitates the hypothesis 
of a lost v., to say nothing of the awkwardness of the rhythm in 
the supposed restoration. It is safer, in nay opinion, to keep to 
the outline of CS as written above. With very little alteration, 
we might read 

Namqm illuc, quodcumque uacans kiat, impetiis omnis, 

* for the whole force of their onset is towards any point wfiere 
there is an open vacuum \ illuc quodcumque = ctd id quodcum- 
que: uacas would readily pass into uacdt, this into uacat. 

165 Quippe uhi mntimat umtom qua qwaeque moratitis 
In uacua desint. 

So (7, continuat S; this must be not qui teneat (Gyr.), but 
quod teneat (Haupt) ; and so I see Bahrens prints. In the rest 
of the passage Gyr. seems to be right in dejit for desint, and 
nearly right in uentos aquasquej if, as seems likely, Munro's 
acuatque is the corrupted word. 
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180 Plurima namque patent illi miracula monti 

Hinc udsti terrent aditus merguntque profundo 
Corrigit hinc artus penitus quos eadgit ultra. 

I fancy that arcus, not artus, is what the poet wrote. *0n 
another side it calls in the arches which it carries out internally 
to a point beyond \ i.e. elsewhere Aetna presents to the eye the 
appearance of arches terminating externally, after stretching to 
some distance inwards. Porrigit of Gyr. is of course a slight 
change, but I doubt its being right, and all MSS extant seem to 
agree in corrigit. Cf 347 ualidoque ahsoluerit arcu. 

203 sqq. 

Ipse procul magnos miratur luppiter ignes 
Neue sepulta noui surgant in bella gigantes 
Nea Litem regni pudeat, neu Tartara caelo 
Vertat in occulta tantum premit omnia dextra 
Congeries operit saccoimm et putris harena. 

So C except that in 206 it has vertant, in 207 operis. The 
only thing wrong is dextra, for which Gyr. had, as reported, 
omniaque extra. If this was right, OMNIAQ. extra may have 
been the intermediate step. Or must we read omnia ad 
extra ? ad for at is common enough. At any rate at suggests, 
what is required, the opposition of the external appearance 
of Mount Etna to the far greater, but concealed, workings 
within, 

212 sqq. 

Hax) causa expectata ruunt incendia montis, 
Spiritus inflatis nomen, languentibus aer. 
Nam prope nequiquam par est uiolentia; semper 
215 Ingenium uelox illi motusque perennis, 

Verum opu>s auxilium est ut pellat corpora; nullum 

Impetus est ipsi, qua spiritus imperat audit. 

Hie princeps magnoque svh hoc duce militat ignis. 

So I would write this diflSicult passage, retaining the readings 
of C with the exception of Ha^ for Haec 212, montis for mortis, 
ib.; uiolentia for uolentia 214 ; corpora for corpore 216 ; Hie for 
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Hinc, magnoque for magnosque 218. All these changes are ad- 
mitted by Munro, with whom however I differ in the constitution 
of the first two vv., especially 213. Munro like all the other 
critics that I have seen considers the text of this v. corrupt, and 
changes it to spiritus inflahit momen languentibus acre. To me, 
from the first moment I read the line to the present time, a 
conviction of its soundness has asserted and reasserted itself : 
the poet parenthetically introduces a piece of scientific nomen- 
clature. * This is the reason why the rush of fire in Etna never 
comes as a surprise', namely, the working of the winds inside 
the mountain. 'These winds when inflated are called spirit 
(Sen. N. Q. II. 1. 3 cum motm terrae spiritu fiant, spiritus autem 
aer sit agitatus), when in subsidence, air. (Without their agency, 
fire alone can do nothing.) For it is almost of no effect that 
the two elements are equal in violence : true, fire has a natural 
velocity and continual motion, but then it needs some auxiliar 
to set bodies in motion : by itself it has no velocity ; only where 
air bids, it follows obediently*. Yet though the passage may 
be so construed, there is an undeniable harshness in the absence 
of any word to express with distinctness what are the two forces 
of which ^ar est uiolentia. Munro from Gyr. substitutes flamma£ 
for semper : a far easier remedy would be to read igni for illi in 
215, which has this besides in its favour, that the recurrence of 
the same word at an interval of three lines {igni 215, ignis 218) 
is a marked feature of the poem. Seneca has a very similar 
passage N. Q. vi. 21 Nobis quoque placet hunc spiritum esse qui 
possit tanta conari, quo nihil est in rerum natura potentius, nihil 
acriuSf sine quo nec ilia quidem quae uehementissima sunU ualent; 
ignem spiritus concitat : aqu^e si uentum detrahes inertes sunt : 
tunc demum impetum sumunt, cum illas agit flatus. 

226. nosse fidem rebus of C may be right *to know the 
amount of trust we can give to things'; what to accept as 
demonstrated by them. The dative would be justified by the 
construction of fidere. 
254—6 

Nam qua^ mortalis spes qudeue amentia maior 

In louis errantem regno perquirere uelle 

Tantum opus ante pedes transire ac perdere segues ? 
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So Cf with est written over spes. I would write 

Nam quae mortali super ed amentia maior? 

290 Seu forte fiexere caput tergoque fm'untur. 

Read fortes sc. urnti^ * or waxing bold have rounded the 
head (turned the point) of Etna, and sweep on behind it** 

293 

Nam uehiU sormt ova due tritone carwro C 

f dm canoro Helmstmlt 

{sonitura dius tritona canor^o Vat. 3272 

Without attempting an examination of the previous cor- 
rections of this v., I will offer my own conj. based on Vat. 
3272, 

N'am veluti sonat uma dens Tritona canorum, 

Vmaj I think, would be quite a proper term for the hydraulic 
box which the poet is here describing. This machine seems to 
have sounded by setting in motion an apparatus communicating 
with a trumpeting Triton* 

In 294 mctusque mouere Spiritm I still think that thowcW is 
more probable* 

316, 317 

Atque kaec in uacuo si tanta potentia reft^um est, 
Hoc plura e£iciant infra clusiqm necesse est 

roriim (Jacob) seems tight, though the word is a strange 
one under the circumstances. But in 317 Vat haa a v, L which 
is worth noticing, introclusique. Possibly then intra clnsique. 

337 Non illam ttidet Aetna nec uUo iniercipit aestu 
Obseqmhtr quacumque iubet leuis aura reditqm. 

May not uidet be right ? Aetna has no eye for, Haktas no 
notice of this cloud, which is unaffected by the agitation of the 
mountain and simply drifts with the breeze- 

339 Placantes etiam caelesiia nmnina ture 

Summo cerne iugo, uel qua liberrimus Aetrm 
Inprospectus Kiaty taniaru/m semina renmi 
Si nihil i^Titet flam mas stiipeatque proftmdum. 



Munro takes Aetna as masc. here, quoting Solin. v. 9. I 
cannot think it possible that in this one passage our poet should 
permit himself a licence which neither he nor any other poet 
seems to have taken elsewhere. Schrader's Inprospeotm is a 
very slight change and perfectly intelligible, * even at the point 
where the view inside the crater opens most freely on Etna*j 
ie. at the vety point where the a^tation of the volcano is most 
perceptible and seen most uninterruptedly, flammm I take to 
be the participle fiamrnans; as an appositional accusative it 
is inconceivably harsh. 

351 Sparaa liquor e manus sacros uhi ttentilat ignis 
Verhsrat ora tainsn, puhataqus corpora nostt^ 
Incursantf adeo in tenui uim causa repellit 
Nan cinerem stipidamue leitem mn arida sorbet 
GraminOt non tenuis jdamiis humus exdta predas. 

The only thing in these five vv» which iis qnestionable is the 
last word predas, for which however there are many variant^, 
though inised with such confusiou as to give hut a faint light 
I quote them from Munro exit kuinus apredas S, eadt humor apri- 
das exit humor aphdas 7. These point to an unusual word, 
probably apludaSj 'hits of ehaff\ for there is not to njy know- 
ledge any thing to prove that the first a of (ipluda was different 
from the first a of aplustre, long or short indifferently. But why 
adeo in tenui uim causa repellit should be changed into adeo in 
tenuistj uijfh causa repellit (M.) I cannot see. The meaning is 
perfectly clear, and the constrnction though more condensed 
than usual, legitimate J i.e. adeo in tenui causa est quae uim repellit^ 
*in so small a matter lies the cause of this repulsion of force': 
namely, in the sprinkling of water on the hand, and the rapidity 
with which the hand whirls round the lustrating fire : two things 
slight in themselves, but enough to allow the human body {nos- 
tris) to feel the impact and charge of these natural bodies or sub- 
stances unharmed. Non cinerefmfi, &c. returns, I think, to the 
main point of the sentence, the illustration of the seeming calm 
at the top of Etna from the undisturbed condition of the human 
countenance when fire is rapidly whirled round close to it in 
the ceremony of lustration. The nominative to sorbet is perhaps 
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humus, * no ashes or light stubble, no wisp of dry grass, not the 
lightest chaff that the feet have stirred from the ground, is 
(drawn into the vortex of the fire and then) reabsorbed by the 
ground 

374 sqq. Saepe premit fauces magnis extructa minis 
Congeries clauditque uias luctamlNE ah imo 
Et sPisso ueluti tectoS sub pondere praestat 
Ant simill teneT oCcursu, cum frigida monti 
Desidia est tutoque licet dEsceNdere VEntiS. 

The capitals here mark the deviations from C, I am 
responsible for tectoS, teneT oCcursu, dEscenNdere : the other 
corrections have been made before. C gives in 376 tecto, in 
377 similis teneros cursu, in 378 discedere mantes. In 376 tectos 
sc. uentos (372). By occursu I mean ' stoppage *, ' obstniction 
Two causes are assigned for the intermittent violence of Etna : 
(1) an accumulation of rock which blocks up the'passage at the 
bottom and keeps the winds imprisoned wnder it, (2) a similar 
obstruction which meets the winds on their way downwards into 
the crater during periods when the volcano is inactive. 

385 Nun^i superant quaecumqus regant incendia silu^ie 

Quae flammas alimenta uocent quid nutriat aethnam 
Incendi poterunt 

So 0, the only variant of any consequence is quod of several 
MSS for quid. In 385 M.'s rigant seems to me better than any 
other conjecture yet oflFered ; but I greatly doubt his uocant = 
uacanty especially as C gives flammas not fl^immis. Why should 
not uocent be taken literally? 'Every form of aliment meant 
to call up the flames, that Aetna feeds, may now be kindled * : 
substituting therefore quot for quid or quod of MSS, nutriat 
Aetna for nutriat ethnam, Superant I would translate 'become 
overpowering 

393, 4 Atque hanc materiam penitus discurrere fontes 
Infectae eripiantur aquae radice sub ipsa. 

Munro rumpuntur for eripiantur. I have before suggested 
what I think nearer to the letters of the word, crispantur, De 
Rooy in his clever Spicilegia Critica (1771) shows that crispus, 
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crispari are particularly used of water. 'Crispari eleganter 
dicitur aqua, cum breuioribus undis quasi trepidat. Hinc 
crispi undarum motuSy Auson. Mosell. V. 194, eodem fere modo 
et arenam crispari dicit, V. 63. Minuc. Fel. c. 3, Et ut semper 
mare, etiam positis fiatibus, inquietum est, etsi non canis spumo- 
sisque jluctihus exibat ad terram; tamen crispis torosisque 
ibidem erroribus delectati perquam sumus\ 

397 Quin etiam uarie quaedam sine numine saxa 
Toto Tnonte liquant 

sine alumine M. : more probable, I think, is sine lumine; 
substances which submit to the action of fire but without taking 
light, in opposition to sulphur, bitumen, &c. This uarie is 
perhaps the right word in 184, Inter opus nectunt uarie, where 
C gives uaries. 

425 sqq. Cerne locis etiam similes arsisse cauernas. 

This passage to 447 has not, I think, been understood. If I 
am not mistaken, the poet means that places near volcanic 
regions sometimes show traces of similar volcanic action, e.g. 
the coast on the mainland opposite Aenaria (Ischia) and the 
island Strongyle and Hiera not far from Mt Aetna. On this 
view it will not be necessary to add his in 425 after etiam 
(Munro), or to correct Locris (Wagler) : hcis is suflBciently 
explained by similes ' observe again that fires have broken out 
in caverns corresponding to particular regions ' : illic (426) will 
then mean in those extinct volcanoes, where the fire has died 
out from absence of the lapis molaris or lava stone: lava di 
Vesumo as it is sometimes called by the Italians. His first 
illustration is from Aenaria, 

429 Dicitur insidiis flagrans Aenaria quondam, 
Nunc extincta super testisque Neapolin inter 
Et Cumas locus et multis iam frigidus annis 
Quamuis aeternum pinguiscat et vbere sulphur 
In mercem legitur, tanto est fecundius Aetna. 

If 430 is rightly given by G and other MSS, super may 
possibly mean *at the top', i.e. covered over with grass and 
trees which prove that it has become extinct : it seems to me 
Journal of Philology, vol. xvi. 20 
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impossible to construct it with the following clause (so Munro). 
Somewhat similar in the form of antithesis is a passage of 
Lucan VI. 355 Atque olim Larisa potens, ubi nobile quondam 
Nunc super Argos arant. But I suspect a corruption, possibly 
silet. In 431 my emendation pingui scatet ubere is accepted 
both by Munro and Bahrens though Herr Wagler has not 
condescended to notice it in liis treatise of 1884. There is no 
reason to doubt the genuineness of insidiis. Sudden outbreaks 
of nature's most terrific workings are to this day characteristic 
of Ischia. Witness the frightful earthquake by which Casamic- 
ciola was in July, 1888, reduced in a few seconds to a heap of 
ruins. Those ruins are around me as I write this article; and 
so great is the insecurity still felt (a minor shock had preceded 
in 1881) that the prosperity of this lovely island will be, it is to 
be feared, seriously damaged for some years to come. In 1736, 
when de Serionne published his translation of our poem, Ischia 
had been long tranquil : his text gives indiciis. In reference 
to the particular point dwelt upon in the Aetna, it is interesting 
to notice that in the first century of the Christian era no 
volcanic eruption had taken place for so long that the memory 
of it was a mere tradition, dicitur jlagrana Aenaria quondam, 
Nunc extincta. Yet Julius Obsequens, the author of the little 
treatise de Prodigiis, says that at the time of the outbreak 
of the Social War Aenariae terrae hiatu jlamma exdta in 
caelum emicuit We may perhaps infer that this was a very 
short outbreak, which occasioned a momentary wonder, but no 
permanent impression. (See Johnston Lavis' excellent Mono- 
graph on the Earthquakes of Ischia, Naples, 1885.) The won- 
derful IJ miles of lava blocks near the town of Ischia date, I 
believe, from the great eruption of M. Epomeo in 1302. 

439_44;3 

Insula durat adhuc, Vulcani nomine sacra, 
Pars tamen incendi maior refriooit et alto 
lactatas recipit classes portuque tuetur 
Quae restat minor et diues satis ubere terra est 
Sed non Aetneis uires quas conferat illi. 

Such I believe to be the right punctuation and constitution 
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of this passage, in which Scaliger's durat adhtcc for durata of 
MSS is beyond all praise, v. 440 is surely not to be written as 
M. gives it, 

Pars tamen incendi: maior refrixit €t alto 

for this involves (1) making Pars a definition of Insula, the 
island, that is a part of it, (2) treating dncendi as an infinitive 
depending on durat: both of which hypotheses are forced and, 
to my view, impossible. I simply follow Scaliger here. v. 443 
I give after de Serionne : illi is the smaller, still volcanic, part 
of the Vulcanian island, which though active cannot compare in 
strength with Aetna. gives Aethnei. 

450—452 

Nam circa later a atque imis radicibus Aetnae 
Gandentes efflant Iq/pides disiectaque saoca 
Intereunt uenis. 

Munro says ^Iiftt, uen. must mean *immiscentur uenis 
Aetnae ' but I know no other instance of this use of the word *. 
Surely this is not the meaning : the sense is that at the bottom 
of Mt. Etna stones may be seen smouldering with their pores, 
i.e. with the heat still alive but gradually dying out. The 
construction is exactly parallel to Sophocles' <f>6Lvovaa fi€p 

O. T. 25, 26. 

452 — 454 manifesto ut credere possis 

Pabula et ardendi causam lapidem esse molarem 
Cuius defectus ieiunus colUgit ignis. 

So (7, and no change I think is called for. Translate 'you 
may feel sure that these smouldering redrhot stones are attri- 
butable to the presence of the lava-stone, whose leavings the 
starved fire gathers up and burns for want^f a larger supply of 
fuel'. 

457 Haud equidem mirum facie que cemimUjS eoctra 
Si lenitur opu3 restant: magis uritur illic 
Sollidtatque magis tiicina incendia saxxim 
Gertaque uenturae praemittit pignera flammae. 

20—2 
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I would offer, but only as a tentative re-constitution of 
457, 8, the following : 

Hand equidem mira in faciem, quae cemimus extra, 
Si lenitur opus, restant : magis uritur illic, &c. 

'Not indeed that the effects we see outside the mountain, 
if the volcanic working is toned down, offer anything of per- 
manent interest as curious : the stronger burning of the lava, 
its more potent solicitation of the fires near it, is in the other 
centre, within the crater \ 

461 sqq. 

Nam simul atque mouet uires turbamque minatus 
Diffagit ex{t)emploque solum trahit ictaque ramis 
Et graue sub terra murmur demonstrat et ignes, 

M. marks a lacuna after 461 : but there would seem to be 
another after 462. ramis perhaps represents raWs, with which 
foraminibus in the lost v. might have agreed, cf 566. In 463 
denuntiat (Jacob) for demonstrat et is very plausible. 

469—472 

Illinc incertae fades hominumque figurae 
Pars lapidum domita stanti pars robora pugnae 
Nec repit flammas hinc defensus anhelat 
Atque aperit se hostis decrescit spimtus illic. 

So (7. The Helmstadt MS gives recipit for repit, rightly : 
and defessus for defensus. Almost all editors change hostis to 
hosti. I would retain it, and write the vv. thus 

Pars lapidum domita, stanti(s) pars robora pugnae, 
Nec recipit flammas: hinc indefessus anhelat 
Atque aperit se hostis, decrescit spiritus illic. 

Bahrens already has hie indefensus. 

(1) Why should not Lucilius lengthen d> before st, as so 
many other poets have done ? (2) robora has every mark of . 
genuineness. * Part of the stones present the sturdy strength 
of a standing fight, resisting all approaches of the flames : on 
one side the enemy (the fire) pants unweariedly, and opens out 
its forces, on another its violence is abating*. 
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489 sqq. 

Nunc siluae riipesque notant haec tela sohimque 
Ipsa adiutat opes facilesque sihi induit amnis 
Quod si forte cauis cunctatus uallihus haesit 
Vtpote maequalis uoluens perpascitur agros 
Ingeminant fluctu^ et stantibus increpat undis, 
Wernsdorf s rotant for notant (489) is accepted by Munro and 
looks right. Ipsa is a mistake not for ipsum, but ipse sc. 
amnis. Opes are the materials which swell the lava current ; 
are readily taken in by it and form part of its onward course, 
instead of arresting that course as might be expected. In 492 
is not in aequalis to be written ? ' inasmuch as it rolls over level 
fields, it grazes freely there', i.e. when it comes to a level 
surface with nothing to arrest its course, its velocity and freedom 
increase. Ingeminat of the 15th cent. MSS is probably right : 
but increpat I think is ' loudly calls to its standing waters ' to 
come on, rather than as explained by M. 

498, 9 Paulatimque ignes coeunt ac fiammea messis 
Exuitur fades. 

Such is certainly the right punctuation : as by degrees the fire 
combines into a molten mass, it loses the appearance of a 
waving field of flames. 

506 — 8 uerum impetus ignes 

Symaethi quondam ut ripas traiecerit amnis, 
Vix iunctis quisquam fixo dimouerit illas, 

Lucilius here contrasts the impetuous onset of the lava- 
flood, which was sufficiently strong to carry it over the bed of 
the river Symaethus, with the utter immobility of the same 
lava-stream when hardened and solidified afterwards. Hence ut 
is ' though illas are the banks which no effort of human skill 
can, afterwards, part clear again from the immovable lava-mass 
which now crosses them. But iunctis, though retained by M., 
is so extraordinarily harsh that I think it must be wrong, and I 
would read for it uncis, grappling irons or grips which might 
naturally be used for hauling up heavy weights, or getting 
stronger hold upon them, fixo may be right, though M.'s faxo 
is very clever. 
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532 Quin ipsis quondam Siculi cognomina sojvis 

Inposuere •ffridicas et iam ipso nomine signant 
Fusilis esse notas: 
The variants frichas, fricas, phricas point with some dis- 
tinctness to a digam mated word, perhaps F/oura? or fpvSa^ (cf. 
pvhav huappvhav) from peuv, 
537—540 

Cogitet ohscuri uerissima dicta libelli 
Heraclite, tui, nihil insuperabile gigni 
Omnia quae rerum natura semina iacta 
Sed nimium hoc mirum, 
Scaliger s ab igni for gigni is accepted both by M'unro and 
Bahrens and seems indubitable. But 539, 540 I would' write 
Omnia quae rerum natura semina iacta^ 
Seminium hoc mirum, 

' This (fire) is the marvellous seed -ground (nursery) of all the 
seeds of things planted in the course of nature The construc- 
tion is, omnia quae rerum^ semina natura iacta {sunCj, hoc mirum 
seminium [esse) : omnia is of course an attraction into the case 
of quae, 

547 similique obnoada sorte.- 

Lexicographers should take note of this abl. It is quite 
possible that it is a rare, but still correct, construction. Such 
an abl. after obnoxius occurs in the Digest (Forcellini). 

555, 7 quae tanta putas incendia nostris 

Sustentari opibus, tantis fomadbus Aetna 
Vritur ac sacro numquam nec fertilis igni 
Sed non qui nostro feruet moderatior usu, 
Sed caelo propior, 
quantis for tantis is an old and necessary correction : for nec 

in 557 editors are content to write non. Possibly the original 

reading was numquam haec non fertilis igni. 

568 sqq. Magnijicas laudes operosaque uisere templa 

Diuitiis hominum aut sacras memorare uetusias 
Traducti materia et terris per proxima fatis 
Gurrimus, 
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If laudes is an error for aedes it is a rare one, to say nothing 
of the tautology with templa following. Till something better 
is proposed, I prefer to explain it, somewhat on the analogy 
of res antiquae laudis et artis (Verg. G. II.), as * glories' i.e. 
monuments which have become famous in the world for their 
magnificence. Sacras I believe is a corruption of areas, 
' coflSns ' of ancient worthies, such as were shown particularly 
in Egypt. Maria is De Rooy s convincing emendation of 
materia: for the old conj. traduce materia, which I have 
found in a MS. of the Naples Museum, cannot be right even as 
Latin, to say nothing of the unusual rhythm. Whether terris 
(? terras) is right, or is a mistake for certis, it is hard to decide. 
For the infinitives uisere memorare after currimm, see my note 
on Avianus XXII. 1, 2. 

586 philomela canoris 

Euocat in siluis et tu soror hospita tectis 
Acdperis, 

For Euocat in I would write Plorat {It)yn, A similar 
depravation attaches to this unfortunate name in Cul. 252 
Quarum uox Ityn edit Ityn, which the oldest Vatican MS 
(Bembo's) presents in this strange shape, Quarum uox it in 
edytyn. 

612, 613 Vixdum contra putant hostem mouissey tremebant. 
Et iam finitimae portas euaserat urbis, 

Jacob wrote tremendum for tremsbant^ a weak and improbable 
conj. The MSS have rightly preserved tremebant: 'scarcely had 
they begun to think the enemy was on the march, and already 
they were trembling at his approach \ 

619 Et quod cuique fuit cari fugit ipse sub ilh, 

Caesar B. G. v. 33 of a rapid flight, quae quisque eorum 
carissim^ haberet ab impedimentis petere atque arripere 
properaret. 

621—623 

Gunctantis uorat ignis et undique torret auaros 
Gonsequitur fugisse ratis et praemia captis 
Goncrepat. 
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Le Clerc, Concrematy ingeniously. 

623, 4 haec nullis par sura incendia pascunt 

Vel soils parsura^i" dees, 

Munro pieis. But deis may be right : the flames spare the 
gods alone, i.e. those whom the gods interfere to save for their 
piety. 

627, 8 

Aspiciunt pigrumque senem matremque "^senemque 
Eheu defessos posuisse in limine membra, 

Bahrens senentem : rather sequentem : the que is out of 
its place. 
629—632 

Parcite auara manus dites attollere praedas 

Illis diuitiae solae materque paterque 

Hanc rapitis praedam : mediumque eodre per ignem 

Ipso dante fidem properant 
rapitis is my conj. for rapies of MSS. The poet bids the 
selfish majority of the Catinaeans, who had carried off their 
valuables, to spare this more precious burden, the father and 
mother whom their sons had saved instead of property : * this 
is the only booty you can seize The que of mediumque marks 
an act which is an immediate attestation of the piety of the two 
brothers and the visible interference of the gods in their behalf. 

637 Dextra saeua tenent laeuaque incendia fervent, 

I have no doubt this is what Lucilius wrote : in an immense 
proportion of cases I have found dextra written as a trisyllable 
dextera even when palpably contra metrvmi. Sasua agi'ees with 
incendia : tenent is ' are in occupation \ 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 

Casamicciola, Ischia, 
June, 1887. 

As an Appendix to the above, I add some conjectures on 
the Aetna, as well as on the Culex and Giris, which were sent 
to me by the well-known Professor Robert linger of Halle in 
November of this year. 



(I) 

AETNA. 

V. 

3. Quod fremat imperium (fremat, ut Stat. Theb. ill. 576 
et, ut videtur, Sedul. l. 196. imperium, ut Val. 
Max. I. i. 9, Amtz. Maximian. Pan. 13, 5, p. 343, 
Barth. Stat. vi. 315 p. 4632). 

5. Seu te Cynthus habet seu Delo est gratior Ama 
Sive tibi Tenedos potior. 

7. lam nova Pierio properent a fonte sorores 
Pocla, 

18. Quis non Argolico deflevit Vergama in igni (Nicandr. 

fr. 62 : iv irvpX — Trdrprfv). 

19. Compositam et tristi natorum funere matrem, 

20. Aversumque diem sparsumque e semine dentis (= Prop. 

III. 21, 30, 33. e semine, ut Stat. : Martisque e 
semine Theron. dentis, ut Val. Flacc, Lucan., 
Claudian.). 

22 sq. Quidquid in Aetna actunij iam facta est fabula: carmen 
Fortius (ignotas molimur pectore curas), 
Qui tan^i motus, opera et quae tanta perennes 
Explicet introrsum flammas. 

49. Pelion Ossa gravat 

52. infestus cunctos ad proelia divos, 

Praemtat amotis, qua Tethyos aequora, signis. 

54. lupiter et telo metuit dextramque corusca 
Ahiunctus flamma. 

57 sq. Hie magno tonat ore pater geminantque furentes 
Undique Ai^cordi souitus molimine venti. 
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61 sq. patri iam dextera Pallas 

Et Mars laeva ieraty iam et cetera turha deorum: 
Stant, ut cuiqv£ deem. Vcistos turn Jupiter ignes 
Increpat et iunctos proturbat fulmine montes. 

(laeva ierat = in laevam, dextram partem, ut Ovid. 
Plin. al.) 

65 sqq. Ilicet invectae vertenint terga ruinae (Senec. : terga 
dare alicui). 
Infestae divis acies atque ignihus hostis 
Praeceps ceu flagris agitur materque fatisdt 
Componens cunctos: turn pax est reddita mundo, 
Turn liber cessata venit post foedera Phoebus 
Defensique decus mundi diix redditur astris. 

74. Haec est ventosae vulgata licentia famae. 

76. Plurima pars scenae rerum est fallacia ; vates 
Sub tenebris nigros finxerunt carmine Manes. 

79. Mentiti fauces Stygias umbrasque canentes (cf. Simo- 

nid. Hor. Stat. al). 

80. Hi Tityon poena stravere in iugera fetum (Sinid. 

c. VI. 3 p. Ill sq). 

81. SoUicitant malo te siccum, Tan tale, plena (Sin. iv. 

1 p. 62 sq.). 

84. Quidy quod et ulterius falsi contagia aberrant 
Necdum terra sat esti 

86. Nec metuunt oculos alieno advertere mundo: 
Norunt bella deum, norunt abscondita furtis 
Coniugia. 

107. Ut crebro introrsus spatio recava acta Chary bdis (re- 
cavus Stat. Avien. Prudent. Alcim. Avit. Paulin.). 

128. Quidy si intu^ versos emittat terra canales 
Hospitium in fluidum'^. 

(fluvius: fluidus codd. Lucret. II. 596 cf. Cort. 
Lucan. VI. 89, p. 16; hospitium Plin. N. H. vi. 
18, 22. Pallad. R. R i. 17, 2). 



AETNA. 



129. — smd semiwa nulla profecto 

Fontibus et rivis now stat via pigraque tellus 
Conferta in solidum segni sub pondere cessaf. 

132. Condita si redeunt, si quae clam condita serpunt 

(= Senec. N. Q. Vl. 8 quo ilium putas abire nisi in 
obscura terrarum. clam serpunt, ut in Here. 
Fur. 186 nimium pectore forti; Stat, os flatu 
paene inviolabile tinctus, Sil. xiv. 425). 

146 sq. Nam quo liberior quoque est animosior impes 

{Asper enim in clauso nec ventus segnior irae est 
Sub terra penitus remanens), pia iura necesse est 
Victa magis solVat, magis hoc obstantia pellat. 

(in clauso, Virg. Senec. Columell. limpes, Priscian. 
VI. 10, 55: Gloss. Labb. p. 88). 

150 sq. Nec tamen in privos exit collecta canales 

Vis animae : flatu acre ruit, qua proxima cedunt 

(acre, ut Sallust. Manil. Sulpic. al.). 
Ohliquansque secat, qua flssa tenerrima, claustra, 

158 sq. Sed summis si forte putas concrescere caulis 

Tantum opus ex subitis alimenti incursibus, ora 

162 sq. Namque imis quacunque vigent in hiatibus, omnes 
En sursum introitu assiliunt ostioo^Q patenti 
Qonsertae languent vires animosque remittunt. 

(H) 
CULEX. 

V. 

88. Ylonhvi^'fra^rantihus (Cir. Comm. p. 290). 

92 sq. haec cura est subdita cordi, 

QuaWbet ut requie, victu quum venter abundla^, 
lucundoque levet languentia corpora somno (Cir. p. 
245): 

114. Posterius poenam vatMm est memorare futuraxn. 

168. Tendebant tarde venientis ad humida nisus (Cir. p. 
293). 
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172. Edita purpureo luces iaculatur amictu 

Adspectwmque negat (Cir. p. 222 et Cinnae fr. p. 5). 

174. Vectahat sese circum loca, quum videt aegre (Cir. 
p. 299). 

176. obvia ad omum 

Saevius arrepens infringere. 

202. lam quatit ex biiugis oriens Ere6o cita equos Nox. 

216. video en flagrantia taedis 

Limina quam livent infaustis consda templis (Cir. 
p. 293). 

233. QiMim tristes circa densentur in ultima poenae ! (vel 
Qua). 

240. visu uvidus amni 

Restat. (Cir. p. 290). 

242. resolutus in ultima 

260. saeva man to 

In Chalcodoniis sat Mortis iura morata est. 

265. Ecce Ithaci conjux supra est, genus Icarioni^ 

Femineum omne indepta decus : m. (Cir. p. 197). 

311. flamma arva cremxinte 

(Stat. Eel. Ult. p. 179). 

378 sq. (Complicatam sententiarum rationem his evolvimus : 
quum tu mihi causa mali sis nec conscius tibi facinoris 
nequaquam tolerabilis : etsi hoc, quod gravius acerbius- 
que adversus te dici oportuit, ita audis, ut ne nunc 
quidem iustitiae memor gratam voluntatem testificeris 
(v. 227, 230), contingat tamen, ut ipsum somnium 
alta mente conditum teneatur. Quas sententias codi- 
cum vestigia pressius sequendo licet his verbis com- 
plecti :) 

Quum mihi tu sis causa mali nec conscius ausis 
Haud tolerabilibus : si iuris hoc immemor audis. 
Sit tamen alte adytis demittere somnia mentis. 
(Cir. p. 289.) 

Digredior : noxam imrneritus luo : tu cole fontes. 



CIRIS. 



(III) 
CIRIS. 

V. 

106. Alcathoi, PLoebi mque decus: namque affuit illi, 

Unde etiam citharae voces imitantur acutas. 
118. Sistere et indomi^o^ virtute retundere mentes. 
121. Candida caesaries (frondebant tempora lauro), 

Sed roseus — . 
127. Aurea soUemDi comptum cui fibula ritu 

Morsu habilem tereti nectebat dente cicadae. 
129. Nec veri haec dotis custodia vana fuisset 

(Haec mora erat). 

150. ne perditSi. 

151. Aurea acm gracili solvisset corpore pallam! 
Omina, quae retinere gradum cursusque morari 
Possent — hoc tantum — vellem obvia semper haberes. 

175. caeli speculatur honorm. 

249. Sordibus et scaeva patiar tabescere \M. 

265. quove icta malo hoc exordiar ore ? 

290. capta arce avecta nequivi, 

Tarn grave servitium, tarn duros passa labores, 
Effugere ? adsistam exitium crudele ? malorum 
Summam nec nobis aequum et senioribus uUum 
Vivendi capiam pretium et decus 1 

303. Unde alii affulsisse ferunt. 

305. Dictynnam dixere tuo de culmine lunam. 

315. Saepe tremo. 

324. Sin est, quod metuo, per munia alumna — . 

326. Per te saxa precor, per flumina mitis EleuthuSy 
Ne tantum en facinus tam cruda mente sequaris. 

359. Communemque timere deum vult regis amicos, 

Nunc se isse in vetitum; ast orbum flet maesta pai*entem, 
Cum love communes cui non datum habere nepotes. 
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374. Inde nigra gQmmata lovi feralia sacra. 

384. Illud imprimis mihi laetandum iure esse video, quod 
Tu Rhauci nomen restituendum censuisti. Haec enim 
in commentariis nostris M. 5 p. 249 sqq. scripta extant : 
Sed enim brevi diluxit id ipsum omnes veritatis numeros 
continere, quod nec alius quisquam in ullo posuit 
discrimine et qui in examinando codicum, quibus usus 
est, pondere frustra laboravit, Ribbeckius p. 46 "prava 
coniectura" illatum esse dicere ausus est. Rhaucus 
enim Cretae urbs fuit famae nequaquam obscurae : testes 
sunt Meursius Cret. I. 16, p. 58 et quem non neglexit 
Gronovius Scylac. Peripl. p. 42, Holstenius Steph. Byz. 
p. 270 (cui ipsi emendati versus Lycophr. 1304 laus 
debetur ilia quidem a Bachmanno p. 264 Hoeckio Cret. 
I. p. 433 vindicata). Tanta vero eius vocis novitas 
plerisque visa est, ut alii (Vatic.) vacui spatii aliquid 
relinquere, quam non intellectum vocabulum chartae 
mandare, mallent, alii scribendo depravatum rauci(ram, 
raphct) ad hanc quae iam perplacuit speciem (rephahi) 
revehi deducerent, quum non prompt um magis, quam 
consentaneum esset hoc redintegrari : Rhaiici moenia 
{arx .v. 290), unde novo appareret documento non 
vulgares in eo scriptore litteras fuisse, de quo tot docti 
minus bene sentire consueverunt. Itaque nos non 
temere eruisse videmur rem ut vetustate oblitteratara, 
ita maxime pertinentem ad pernoscendam fortunam 
Carmes filiaeque, guas Ehaucum urbem (nam alii Gaeno 
memorant Wess. Diod. v. p. 392, 44) patriam sedem 
(v. 385, 290) habuisse iam pro comperto est. Iam vero 
hoc deliberate ac constitute sequitur, ut non minus certa 
arte enucleem, quod adhuc omnibus difficile fuit ad 
excutiendum. Quod enim librorum consentiens auctoritas 
praebet: moenia crescant (cresca^), id ad hunc statum 
revocare, moenia restant, nullius negotii est, siquidem 
videntur permutatae litterae c et s (rescant) genuisse 
illud crescant 

409. Vos, o Emathia,,. 
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Nancta queror necem. Et ilia quidem communis: at ulla 
Ossihus injecta tell us tumulabit arena? 

Mene inter Mnotas ancillarumque maniplos 
Venales inter famulari munere fungi. 

Aequoreae pestes, imitamina corpora montis. 

Et notas aequi heu frustra respectat Athenas. 

Anguineamque sinit Tenum wndiferamque Seriphum: 

Fertur et infestis iactatur ad ultima ventis, 

Cymba velut magnas sequitur quum parvula classes, 

Afer at hibemo baechatur in aequore turbo, 

Donee tale decus formae vasiarier Euris {Austris) — . 

R. UNGER. 



Postscript. 

[It is due to other critics as well as to myself to state that 
some of the corrections proposed by Prof. linger have been 
anticipated. Aet. 49 grauat by J acobs and Munro, 69 cessata, 
77 finxerunt by my own article in the present number of the 
Journal, written five months before Prof lingers conjectures 
were sent to me. 

I observe too that, no doubt inadvertently. Prof. Unger has 
repeated a conjecture of mine on Cir. 175 hmorerriy and suggested 
what I think no improvement of another Cir. 361 cuinon datum 
where I had conjectured qui von dat. Both honorem and qui 
non dat were printed in the first no. of the American Journal of 
Philology for 1887, of which I sent a copy to Prof linger, and 
which he has quoted on Cir. 384 Rhauci, On the other hand 
Prof Unger has forestalled Mr Hildebrandt s lucem iaculatur 
Cul. 172. The reference on p. 318 * in commentariis nostris M. 
5 p. 249* is to Prof Unger*s unpublished remainder of his 
commentary on the Ciris, the first portion of which was pub- 
lished as a pamphlet in 1886. — Robinson Ellis.] 
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443. 

451. 
469. 
477. 
478. 
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CIC. ACAD. PRIOR, xxv. 79, 80. 

Tu autem te negas infracto remo neque columbae collo 
commoueri. Primum curt nam et in remo sentio non esse id 
qtwd uideatur, et in columba pluris uideri colores nec esse plus 
uno. Deinde nihilne praeterea diximus? Manent ilia omnia, 
iacet (so Reid, lateral, lateat, iaceat MSs) ista caussa: vsraois 
sues esse sensus dicit Igitur semper auctorem habes, et eum 
qui magno suo periculo caussam agat. Eo enim rem demittit 
Epicurus, si unus sensus semel in uita mentitus sit, nidli umquam 
esse credendum. Hoc est uerum esse, confidere suis testibus et 
'finportata insistere. 

The last sentence is ironical, as Reid shews in his Transla- 
tion, ' This is candour, to rely on your own witnesses ! ' The 
irony of the passage will be perfectly maintained if for the 
corrupt inportata we write in torquata, 'to take a firm stand on 
an appeal to the ring-dove's neck'. Torquatus as an epithet of 
ring-doves is found in Prop. iv. 5. 63, Sed cape torquatae, Venus 
o regina, columbae Ob meritum ante tuos guttura secta focos, 
Mart. XIII. 67. 1, Inguina torquati tardant hebetantque palumbi. 
The omission of the substantive in our passage would be 
perfectly intelligible after columba twice mentioned in 79. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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